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GEORGE COHAN 


TO-DAY 


The Story of 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
“THE LIVEST WIRE IN THE 
WHICH TELLS THE STORY 


By Verne Hardin Porter 


Editor’s Note: George M. Cohan is writing his 
life story for Tie Green Book MaGazine. It is 
the most American document we have ever read. But 
to appreciate it fully, vou must understand George 
Cohan. ind to understand him and his success, you 
must kuow his father and mother. So, as a preface 
to George Cohan's own story, Mr. Porter, who 
will be his collaborator, has written of them. George 
Cohan considers Jerry and Helen Gohan “the grandest 
parents that ever lived.” You will find them won- 
derfully likable and wonderfully American, and they 
give you in the following pages an insight into their 
son and his development—the memories they have 
treasured through the years—which ts bound to add 
to the fascination of his own story. 


OME fifty odd years ago in Springfield, in 

S | the old Bay State, the family doctor stopped 

the raggedest messenger boy in town, and 
asked him if he would like to go to war. 

“T am offering you a job as my orderly, Jerry,” 
he said, “partly because I need an orderly and partly 
because you are the ugliest boy I have ever seen.” 

The boy was willing enough—the place offered new 
sensations. [le wrote out on the little enlistment slip 
that he was thirteen vears old, and that his name was 
Jerry Cohan. Over in Ireland, two or three genera- 
tions before, they had spelled it Kohane. 

“And a good name it is,” declares the Jerry Cohan 
of to-day, “even if it does leave me open to the charge 
that we are trying to capture both the Jewish and the 
Irish vote.” 

So Jerry went into the army and danced himself into 
the hearts of the soldiers—until the war came.to an 
end. Back in Springfield again, he apprenticed 

himself to a harness-maker, remaining with that 
worthy until a minstrel troupe, minus one 
dancer, arrived in town. 
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George M. Cohan 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
AMERICAN THEATER” 
OF HIS PARENTS 


Who will aid Mr. Cohan in 
the preparation of his story. 


“T’m the best dancer in Spring- 
field—and the ugliest,” Jerry told 
the manager by way of recom- 
mendation. He had seen Billy Emer- 
son give two performances, and he had stolen 
every step Emerson had used. 

“Why, this kid’s a star,” yelled the man- 
ager in amazement, when Jerry, anticipating 
a typical amateur’s welcome from a bois- 
terous orchestra, had swung into his danc- 
ing before the clamor could begin. He 
enthusiastically “informed Jerry that the 
show wasn’t paying salaries now, but that 
he would take him on shares. 

“T was tickled to death with the 
chance,” relates Jerry Cohan. “I had 
a partner, Sandy Connison—I had 
taught him to dance in a lumber- 
yard—and he helped me carry my 
trunk down the railroad tracks to 
the station. I looked back on my 
amateur performances with a feel- 
ing of pity for myself. I was a full- 
fledged actor at last.” 

For the next few months he went 
whipsawing back and forth across the 
East, with this company and that—most 
of them stranding. Then he joined Mac- 
Avoy’s Hibernicon, an Irish panorama show. 
To this work he gave seven years of his life. 


AS HE told me the story of those 
days, we were sitting out on the big 
front porch at Sunnycroft, the Cohans’ 
country estate—Jerry Cohan deep ina qy tHe Last 
chair and with his feet comfortably on = PLay IN wHicH 


Photograph by White, New York 


HE, APPEARED AS 


the railing, “Mamma” Helen Frances pgs ~ 


Cohan near by, embroidering. 
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“When I was twenty-six—that was 
in 1874—1 closed in Elgin, Illinois, with 
Sharpley’s Minstrels,’ went on Mr. 
Cohan. “Girls hadn’t bothered me 
much up to that time—I hadn't cared, 
and | suppose I was too homely for 
them to care. But my sister in Provi- 
dence had been particularly. insistent 
upon one girl. She kept writing to me 
about her—a Helen Costigan who lived 
across the street with her uncle. 

“TI got to Providence in June, and the 
minute I laid my eyes on Nelly, I knew 
I was done for. ‘She's the girl for me,’ 
I said to myself. ‘My fate is settled.’ 
Gee, she was pretty! I never have seen 
a prettier girl, And she is_ still 
pretty.” 

He smiled reflectively. I looked at 
Mrs. Cohan. She was grinning quite 
broadly. 

“And what did you think?” I asked 
her. 

“Well, I was only nineteen; I had 
never had a beau: I had never been in- 
side a theater; and I suppose he rather 
frightened me,” she confessed. “I 
thought him a dreadfully swell young 
man, all dressed up in a white collar.” 

“T had always dreaded finding myself 
married to some one in the show busi- 
ness,” Mr. Cohan confided. “The very 
fact that Nelly had never seen a show 
made her all the more lovely to me. [ 
felt like an old rooster in the presence 
of a newly-laid egg. Why, she'd never 
even been on a steam car!” 

Dennis Costigan, the uncle of Helen, 
did not look with favor on young Co- 
han. 

“T hear that he wears a white collar 
every day,” Mr. Costigan told his 
orphaned niece, darkly. ‘There can’t 
be any good in a fellow like that. You 
keep away from him.” 

And so, they were married in Octo- 
ber. Such is the way with a woman 
when a man is concerned, white collar 
or no. 

“IT had owned my own Hibernicon 
for several vears by that time,” Mr. 
Cohan explained to me, “and at the first 
performance we gave after Nelly and I 
were married, I surely sang and danced 
my best for her. After the perform- 
ance, | asked her how she liked it. And 
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what did she say! She said to me: ‘It’s 
silly!” 

When the panic came, it hit the Co- 
han pocketbook so hard that they saw 
their Hibernicon slipping away from 
them on a flood of debt. 

“I began to think I was bad luck to 
Jerry,” Mrs. Cohan said. “I never ex- 
pected—or wanted—to go on the stage, 
and he never wanted me to. I sold 
tickets and took the  reserved-seat 
checks at the door. While we were in 
the process of failing, one of the wom- 
en in Jerry’s company would quite 
cattily say to me: 

“It really seems a shame that Jerry 

didn’t marry some one who could be 
of some help to him.’ 
_ “You can imagine how delighted I, 
ignorant little Irish girl, head over 
heels in love with my wonderful hus- 
band, felt. Then, one day, the catty 
woman suddenly announced that she 
Was quitting the show that afternoon. 

‘Here's a chance for you to help 
your husband,’ she scoffed. 

“] played her part that night. There 
was nothing else to do. I had never 
been on the stage before and, while | 
knew the lines from sitting out in front 
night after night, I spoke them like a 
parrot.” 

“You played as well as she did,” 
remonstrated Jerry Cohan. 

“Oh, Papa, it is dear of you to say 
that,” protested Mrs. Cohan, “but you 
know it must have been simply awful.” 

“She was splendid,” he assured me, 
“only she didn’t know how to gauge 
her voice.” 

“Papa never would find fault with 
me,” she smiled. 

“Never was any fault to find,” grunt- 
ed Jerry Cohan, man-like. 


HEIR first child came, to live only 


a few months. Helen Cohan 
played from time to time, when it was 
necessary, in the different companies 
that engaged her husband, in Hiberni- 
cons and then in a melodrama, “The 
Molly Maguires,” a play the Cohans 
owned during the last season they ap- 
peared in it. 

These vears, but for the great love she 
bore her husband, would have been far 
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from pleasant for the little bride. She stage,” Mr. Cohan remarked. “She 
was of a domestic disposition, disliked never felt at home in the show business 
traveling, disliked many of the people —justasit 
with whom she was forced to asso- 

; ciate, felt that she was an out- 

3 sider in a profession to which 

P she could give none of her sym- 
pathies, and was by nature 
not a girl to pick up friends 
and companions easily. She 
had no liking for traveling, 
and her dream of matri- a 
monial bliss was a cottage of ! . 
their own, a plot of ground, ‘jaagme 
—a real home that she and d 
her husband could share in) f- 
peace and comfort. 

“T didn’t feel like a real 
wife, buzzing about over the 
country,” she said. “That is 
no way to live.” i 

“Mamma never liked the ‘+ 
GEORGE COHAN AT FOURTEEN AND, IN 
THE CIRCLE, THE GEORGE COHAN FAM- 

q ILY—MRS. COHAN ; THEIR YOUNGEST, 

HELEN FRANCES COHAN, NAMED AFTER} 
THE GRANDMOTHER; GEORGE M. COHAN, 

JR.; MARY AGNES COHAN ; AND GEORGE M, 
COHAN. MRS. COHAN, NEE AGNES NO- 
LAN, IS THE SISTER OF MRS. SAM HARRIS, 
WIFE OF GEORGE COHAN’S PARTNER. 
THEY ARE OF A FAMILY OF EIGHT- 
EEN CHILDREN, AND MET 
THEIR HUSBANDS WHILE 
THEY WERE IN THE 
CHORUS OF “LITTLE 
JOHNNY JONES’ 
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By Verne Hardin Porter 


Editor’s Note: George M. Cohan is writing his 
life story for THe Green Book MacGazine. It is 
the most American document we have ever read. But 
to appreciate it fully, you must understand George 
Cohan. And to understand him and his success, you 
must know his father and mother. So, as a preface 
to George Cohan's own story, Mr. Porter, who 
will be his collaborator, has written of them. George 
Cohan considers Jerry and Helen Cohan “the grandest 
parents that ever lived.’ You will find them won- 
derfully likable and wonderfully American, and they 
give you in the following pages an insight into their 
son and his development—the memories they have 
treasured through the years—which is bound to add 
to the fascination of his own story. 


la | OME fifty odd years ago in Springfield, in 
S || the old Bay State, the family doctor stopped 
iL“ |} the raggedest messenger boy in town, and 
asked him if he would like to go to war. 

“T am offering you a job as my orderly, Jerry,” 
he said, “partly because I need an orderly and partly 
because you are the ugliest boy I have ever seen.” 

The boy was willing enough—the place offered new 
sensations. He wrote out on the little enlistment slip 
that he was thirteen years old, and that his name was 
Jerry Cohan. Over in Ireland, two or three genera- 
tions before, they had spelled it Kohane. 

“And a good name it is,” declares the Jerry Cohan 
of to-day, “even if it does leave me open to the charge 
that we are trying to capture both the Jewish and the 
Irish vote.” : 

So Jerry went into the army and danced himself into 
the hearts of the soldiers—until the war came.to an 
end. Back in Springfield again, he apprenticed 

himself to a harness-maker, remaining with that 
worthy until a minstrel troupe, minus one 
dancer, arrived in town. 
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George M. Cohan 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
AMERICAN THEATER” 
OF. FEES PARES: S 


Who will aid Mr. Cohan in 
the preparation of his story. 


“I’m the best dancer in Spring- 
field—and the ugliest,” Jerry told 
the manager by way of recom- 
mendation. He had seen Billy Emer- 
son give two performances, and he had stolen 
every step Emerson had used. 

“Why, this kid’s a star,” yelled the man- 
ager in amazement, when Jerry, anticipating 
a typical amateur’s welcome from a bois- 
terous orchestra, had swung into his danc- 
ing before the clamor could begin. He 
enthusiastically *informed Jerry that the 
show wasn’t paying salaries now, but that 
he would take him on shares. 

“IT was tickled to death with the 
chance,” relates Jerry Cohan. “I had 
a partner, Sandy Connison—I had 
taught him to dance in a lumber- 
yard—and he helped me carry my 
trunk down the railroad tracks to 
the station. I looked back on my 
amateur performances with a feel- 
ing of pity for myself. I was a full- 
fledged actor at last.” 

For the next few months he went 
whipsawing back and forth across the 
East, with this company and that—most 
of them stranding. Then he joined Mac- 
Avoy’s Hibernicon, an Irish panorama show. 
To this work he gave seven years of his life. 


AS HE told me the story of those 
days, we were sitting out on the big 
front porch at Sunnycroft, the Cohans’ 
country estate—Jerry Cohan deep in a iw rue Last 
chair and with his feet comfortably on PLAY IN WHICH 
the railing, “Mamma” Helen Frances #E. APPEARED AS 
Cohan near by, embroidering. og rate 
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“When I was twenty-six—that was 
in 1874—I closed in Elgin, Illinois, with 
Sharpley’s Minstrels,’ went .on Mr. 
Cohan. “Girls hadn’t bothered me 
much up to that time—I hadn’t cared, 
and I suppose I was too homely for 
them to care. But my sister in Provi- 
dence had been particularly. insistent 
upon one girl. She kept writing to me 
about her—a Helen Costigan who lived 
across the street with her uncle. 

“I got to Providence in June, and the 
. minute I laid my eyes on Nelly, I knew 
I was done for. ‘She’s the girl for me,’ 
I said to myself. “My fate is settled.’ 
Gee, she was pretty! I never have seen 


a prettier girl, And she is_ still 
pretty.” 

He smiled reflectively. I looked at 
Mrs. Cohan. She was grinning quite 
broadly. ‘ 


“And what did you think?” I asked 
her. 

“Well, I was only nineteen; I had 
never had a beau; I had never been in- 
side a theater; and I suppose he rather 
frightened me,” she confessed. “I 
thought him a dreadfully swell young 
man, all dressed up in a white collar.” 

“T had always dreaded finding myself 
married to some one in the show busi- 
ness,” Mr. Cohan confided. “The very 
fact that Nelly had never seen a show 
made her all the more lovely to me. I 
felt like an old rooster in the presence 
of a newly-laid egg. Why, she’d never 
even been on a steam car!” 

Dennis Costigan, the uncle of Helen, 
did not look with favor on young Co- 
han. 

“T hear that he wears a white collar 
every day,’ Mr. Costigan told his 
orphaned niece, darkly. “There can’t 
be any good in a fellow like that. You 
keep away from him.” 

And so, they were married in Octo- 
ber. Such is the way with a woman 
when a man is concerned, white collar 
or no. 

“I had owned my own Hibernicon 
for several years by that time,” Mr. 
Cohan explained to me, “and at the first 
performance we gave after Nelly and I 
were married, I surely sang and danced 
my best for her. After the perform- 
ance, I asked her how she liked it. And 
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what did she say! She said to me: ‘It’s 
silly!” 

When the panic came, it hit the Co- 
han pocketbook so hard that they saw 
their Hibernicon slipping away from 
them on a flood of debt. 

“I began to think I was bad luck to 
Jerry,” Mrs. Cohan said. “I never ex- 
pected—or wanted—to go on the stage, 
and he never wanted me to. I sold 
tickets and took the reserved-seat 
checks at the door. While we were in 
the process of failing, one of the wom- 
en in Jerry’s company would quite 
cattily say to me: 

“Tt really seems a shame that Jerry 

didn’t marry some one who could be 
of some help to him.’ 
_ “You can imagine how delighted I, 
ignorant little Irish girl, head over 
heels in love with my wonderful hus- 
band, felt. Then, one day, the catty 
woman suddenly announced that she 
was quitting the show that afternoon. 

““Here’s a chance for you to help 
your husband,’ she scoffed. 

“T played her part that night. There 
was nothing else to do. I had never 
been on the stage before and, while I 
knew the lines from sitting out in front 
night after night, I spoke them like a 
parrot.” 

“You played as well as she did,” 
remonstrated Jerry Cohan. 

“Oh, Papa, it is dear of you to say 
that,” protested Mrs. Cohan, “but .you 
know it must have been simply awful.” 

“She was splendid,” he assured me, 
“only she didn’t know how to gduge 
her voice.” 

“Papa never would find fault with 
me,” she smiled. 

“Never was any fault to find,” grunt- 
ed Jerry Cohan, man-like. 


"THEIR first child came, to live only 
a few months. Helen Cohan 
played from time to time, when it was 
necessary, in the different companies 
that engaged her husband, in Hiberni- 
cons and then in a melodrama, “The 
Molly Maguires,” a play the Cohans 
owned during the last season they ap- 
peared in it. 

These years, but for the great love she 
bore her husband, would have been far 
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from pleasant for the little bride. She stage,” Mr. Cohan remarked. “She 
was of a domestic disposition, disliked never felt at home in the show business 
traveling, disliked many of the people —justasit 
with whom she was forced to asso- 
ciate, felt that she was an ‘out- 
sider in a profession to which 
she could give none of her sym- 
pathies, and was by nature 
not a girl to pick up friends 
and companions easily. She 
had no liking for traveling, 
and her dream of matri- 
monial bliss was a cottage of 
their own, a plot of ground, 
—a real home that she and 
her husband could share in 
peace and comfort. 

“I didn’t feel like a real 
wife, buzzing about over the 
country,” she said. “That is 
no way to live.” 

“Mamma never liked the 
GEORGE COHAN AT FOURTEEN AND, IN 
THE CIRCLE, THE GEORGE COHAN FAM- 
ILY—MRS. COHAN ; THEIR YOUNGEST, % 
HELEN FRANCES COHAN, NAMED AFTER 
THE GRANDMOTHER; GEORGE M. COHAN, 
JR. ; MARY AGNES COHAN ; AND GEORGE M, 
COHAN. MRS. COHAN, NEE AGNES NO- 
LAN, IS THE SISTER OF MRS. SAM HARRIS, 
WIFE OF GEORGE COHAN’S PARTNER. 
THEY ARE OF A FAMILY OF EIGHT- 
EEN CHILDREN, AND MET 
THEIR HUSBANDS WHILE 
THEY WERE IN THE 
CHORUS OF “LITTLE 
JOHNNY JONES” 
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was with George when he was a little fel- 
low.” 

Josephine Cohan, now Mrs. 
Fred Niblo and _ playing 
with her husband in Aus- 
tralia, came, and then 
George. He was 
born on the 
Fourth of July, 

1878, in Provi- 
dence, Rhode 
Island. For 
the next 
few years 
followed 

the hard- 

est of 
struggles 

for the 
little 
family, 


THE 


FOUR COHANS—MR. 
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AND MRS. JERRY COHAN, JOSE- 


SHIPPING HIS FATHER AND MOTHER, GEORGE COHAN THOUGHT 


WAS 


HER. HE WAS CRYING, 


FEROCIOUSLY. 


ABOUT TEN, JOSEPHINE, OUT VISITING 
“T’vE LOST MY 


SOME FRIENDS, 
IVE LOST MY 
MOTHER CRY, 


SISTER, 
“yoU MADE MY 


the father and mother playing here, there and every- 


where. 


Oftentimes engagements were far between, 


frequently unremunerative; and the little exchequer 


GEORGE COHAN IN “THE 
GOVERNOR'S SON,” IN 
WHICH THE FOUR 
COHANS PLAYED THEIR 
FIRST BROADWAY EN- 
GAGEMENT, AND WHICH 
MARKED THE FOUNDA- 
TION OF GEORGE COHAN’S 
REPUTATION AS AN. AC- 
TOR, DANCER, AUTHOR, 
LYRIC-WRITER, COMPOSER 
AND PRODUCER. GEORCE 
WAS TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
OLD. HE WROTE THE 

% ORIGINAL ONE-ACT 
Mm SKETCH WHEN HE 

WAS SEVENTEEN, 

AND LATER LENGTHENED IT TO THE THREE- 
ACT MUSICAL PLAYLET USED IN NEW YORK. 


was many times at the pinch- 
ing point. 

“Lack of money got to be 
almost a joke with us,” relates 
Mrs. Cohan. “If I had not 
been able to sew. and to make 
things for the children, and to 
take care of them, I do not 
know what they would have 
worn. Father wouldn’t collect 
salary for my work; he was 
too proud. He- used to say 
that if he couldn’t earn our liv- 
ing, he might as well quit. ‘I 
don’t want Mamma to have to 
help support us,’ he said. 
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“On the other hand,” continued Mrs. “Well, if the cloud broke, would God 
Cohan, “neither of us could fall down here on his stomach?” 

endure the thought of be- George’s first -business venture came 

ing separated. Papa _ when he was four years old. The Co- 

wouldn't hans’ act was one of dancing 

take an and singing and they had their 

own song-books. George, 

togged out in his little kilts, 

would go into the audi- 

ences and sell the books, 

keeping his earnings. He 

couldn’t make change— 

but he never let his pur- 

chasers know! He 

would hold 


— 


ay 


out (‘2 
handful of 
silverand let 
the pur- 
chaser pick 
his own 
change. 


PHINE COHAN AND GEORGE COHAN. BESIDES FAIRLY WOR- 
HIS SISTER WONDERFUL. WHILE PLAYING IN BOSTON, WHEN GEORGE 
OVERSTAYED THE PRESCRIBED TIME, GEORGE WAS SENT TO FIND 
SISTER!” WHEN HE DID LOCATE HER, HE BEGAN TO BEAT HER 
YOU MADE MY MOTHER CRY,” HE ACCWSED. 


engagement unless | could be with him. Once 

—that was when George was born—we were 

separated for three months. That is the longest 

time we have ever been apart. . . . There were 

times, too, when we didn’t even have carfare and 

we were forced to carry the children. We had no 

trouble with them, and now when I see people 

fussing over babies and bottles. and nurses, I 

wonder at the way they are made. I used to take ee 


the children to the theater at night and let them COHAN IN 
sleep in a trunk.” Wasuentte: 
George early developed an inquisitive spirit. JR..” 

“y ; 399 ‘ HIS FIRST BIG 

s God such a big man, Papa?” he would SUCCESSES. WHEN 
quer HE WAS REHEARS- 
juery. ING THIS PLAY HE 
eV es:” CONTINUALLY _RE- 

. . MARKED TO HIS 

“Ts he up there, lying on his stomach look- PATHER, “ISN’T THIS 
ing down, and are his eyes so big he sees Sw gy pap mm 
everything dine IS THE WORST I EVER 

“ Yes ” SAW. DID I WRITE THIS ROTTEN PIECE?” 
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His father asserts that George usually 
got the better of the deal, withdrawing 
his hand before the operation was com- 
pleted. 

He was four when his mother took 
him shopping. She found she did not 
have sufficient money with her. She 
spied George. 

“Georgie,” she said, “lend Mamma 
two dollars.” 

George dug down in his kilts and 
produced the money: the clerks looked 
on in astonishment. 

“Now, Mamma,” reminded George 
as they went out, “don’t you forget to 
pay that back.” 

“And,” relates his mother in high 
amusement, “he pestered me until I did 
pay it back. When I got lax in repay- 
ing him on any occasion, he developed 
an overwhelming taste for ice cream— 
ever an extraordinary passion.” 

He began evolving jingles almost as 
soon as he could talk. He went to his 
father in great excitement one day and 
told him he had composed a song. 

“What is it?” his father asked. 

“Dammit’ll, dammit’ll,” sang George, 
with gusto. 

“T don’t like that song, and I'll pad- 
die you if you sing it again.” And that 
was all the encouragement George 


got. 

The family had traveled to Buffalo 
for an engagement. George had de- 
veloped into a ‘most dressy lad. He 
had saved up fifteen dollars of his 
song-book money. One day he saw a 
green velvet suit, marked fifteen dol- 
lars, in a store window. 

“T’ve got fifteen dollars and I guess 
I'll buy that suit,” he mused aloud, in- 
dicating his early initiative and inde- 
pendence. And he straightway bought 
it—a suit that he treasured with ex- 
ceeding care, wearing it only to church 
and returning, brushing it carefully, 
folding it and laying it away. 


EORGE COHAN was seven years 

old and Josephine was eight when 
the mother and fathef went into va- 
riety, proper, under the Keith manage- 
mént; and a few months later George 
was fairly projected—projected, Jerry 
Cohan assures me, is correct—into the 
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theater on the back of a donkey in a 
“Daniel Boone” show—a traveling mel- 
odrama of the frontier days. George 
rode the donkey in the parade. 

When the two children were old 
enough to go to school they were estab- 
lished with a family in Orange, New 
Jersey ; their father and mother passed 
each summer with them. George, at 
five, was put to work on the violin; 
and Josephine, when six, began study- 
ing the piano. 

“We were playing in Buffalo, Nelly 
and I,” Jerry Cohan details, “when we 
got this telegram from B. F. Keith: 


Can you open for five shows a day? 
“My answer was just this : 


I tried to learn a trade, but I can’t 
carry a dinner-pail to your machine shop. 


“*T’ll go out washing before I play 
in such a place,’ stormed Mrs. Cohan. 

“Keith and I exchanged several tel- 
egrams. Emerson and Clark came on 
from Providence and settled the matter. 
They advised us to take it, nevertheless 
assuring us that about half the time 
we would not have breathing space to 
take off our make-up. So I telegraphed 
that we would report Monday morning 
in Providence, and we arrived at the 
little museum, at which Sam Bernard 
and Pearl Remington were playing in 
stock, at about ten-thirty o’clock. 

“Now since we have reported, we'll 
go out and get breakfast,’ I said to 
Keith. 

“*You can’t,’ he said, between bursts 
of laughter. ‘This show begins at ten- 
thirty and you are up in the front of 
the bill.’ 

“We didn’t know enough to “cut,’ and 
put on our long, hard dancing act five 
times that day. Keith came back be- 
hind, and I struck. 

“ ‘Work wont hurt anybody,’ he said. 
‘You'll get used to this.’ 

“Whereupon he transferred us to 
Boston. We got there on Monday, a 
holiday—and we gave ten perform- 
ances that day. Keith told me I was 
the best dancer he had ever seen, but 
that didn’t pacify me. Nelly ard I 














packed our trunks. The next 
day I went to see Keith. 

“‘T’'ll make you a present of 
yesterday’s work,’ I said, fiercely. 
‘We are quitting.’ 

“And blamed if he didn’t 
laugh me out of it again. He 
told me he had arranged to have 
us alternate between Boston and 
Providence. 

“Well, we can’t stay,’ I an- 
nounced. ‘It is getting summer- 
time, and we have two kidlets 
we want to see.’ 

““T'll get the babies for you,’ 
Keith promised. And he did*- 
he sent to Orange for them. 





‘ HEN we finished with 
Keith we joined the ‘Dan- 


GEORGE COHAN AND HIS COUSIN, LILA 
RHODES, NOW MRS. CHARLES KING, THE 






WIFE OF THE COHAN AND 
HARRIS STAR, IN A 
SCENE IN . “THE 
LITTLE \ MIL- 





LIONAIRE” 
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New York 
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GEORGE COHAN AND (ABOVE) MRS. GEORGE COHAN 

AND HER YOUNGEST CHILD, HELEN FRANCES COHAN, 

NOW FOUR YEARS OLD. HER HUSBAND SAYS QUITE 

PROUDLY THAT HE WRITES AND PRODUCES PLAYS 
AND SPECIALIZES IN BABIES 
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iel Boone’ show. The manager suggested that Josie, 
whose physician had advised us to keep her out of 
school for three or four years because of her nerv- 
ousness, play a small part, thus paying hers and 
George’s expenses, In a short time Josie 

was doing her contortion 

dance, which she had 

evolved without telling us. 

George we put into the or- 

chestra as second violin, for practice— 

he has had only six years of violin alto- 

gether in his life. He went into the or- 

chestra with more than a few protests. His 

ambitions at that time, and later, did not seek 

an outlet through the “fiddle.” But in spite of 

his objections and the almost continual warfare 
between himself and his father, over his practising, he 
became profi- . cient at an early age. 
A few , ~ weeks later he 
; his début as 

a soloist 


AT EIGHT YEARS OF AGE, 

PLAYING ON HIS FIRST 

FULL-SIZED VIOLIN. PREVI- 

OUSLY HIS FATHER HAD 

BOUGHT HIM ONE FOR A 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT. GEORGE, 

CREEPING DOWNSTAIRS IN THE a y 
DARKNESS IN HIS EAGERNESS TO oe 7 GEORGE 
GET THE CHERISHED INSTRUMENT, § = : i COHAN 
KNOCKED IT FROM THE MANTELPIECE SS : BETWEEN 
ON WHICH SANTA CLAUS HAD LEFT IT, EIGHTEEN 
AND BROKE IT TO BITS. “I HAVE ALWAYS st AND NINE- 
BELIEVED THAT INSTRUMENT HELD MELODIES TEEN 
TO STARTLE A WAITING WORLD, HE SAYS 
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at Haverstraw, Massachusetts. Besides 
this, he was sell- 

ing song-books 

again, and 

after playing 

the overture 

with the or- 

chestra each 

night, he 

would 


MR. AND 
MRS. JERRY 
COHAN IN 
“THE GOV- 
ERNOR’S 

SON.” MAR- 
RIED FOR 
NEARLY TWO- 
SCORE YEARS, 
THEY ARE 
STILL ON. 
THEIR HONEY- 
MOON. THEY 
HAVE NEVER 
BEEN SEPARA- 
TED FOR. MORE 
THAN THREE 
MONTHS AT A 
TIME. THEY 
HAVE PLAYED 
TOGETHER IN 
NEARLY ALL 
OF THEIR SON’S 
BIG PRODUC- 
TIONS 





take a nap, then wake up 
to begin his sales. He cer- 
tainly had things down to 
a fine point, even as a kid.” 
George was seven ; mel- 
odies were running riot- 
ously through his head. 
His father had told him 
that when he came upon 
a really good one he should 
take up his violin, play 
over the melody 
several times and 
register it on his 
memory soit 
would not be 

lost. 
“[T had con- 
fided to Daddy 
that I had felt 
the muse 





=; “I AM A JOKE TO 
“ ) ~=6MYSELF,” SAYS 
§ GEO. M. COHAN, 

: “A GREAT, 
a4 BIG, 14-KARAT 

“aw JOKE. I SUC- 
‘, CEEDED BY START- 

“gg ING OUT WHEN I 
WAS A KID TO 

MAKE A WHOLE 

LOT OF MONEY, 

TO MAKE PROFIT 

MY PAL. I KNEW 

I COULDN'T 

DO IT ACT- 

ING—I 


* 
« 





WAS 

ONTO 

MY- 

SELF, SO 

I BEGAN 
WRIT- 

ING SONGS 
AND PLAYS” 











| 
| 
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sneaking up on me,” says George 
Cohan. “It was on Christmas morn- 
ing, I believe, and of course I hadn’t 
been able to sleep all night. A melody 
had been keeping after me. About five 
o’clock I grabbed: my violin and began 
to play. The more I played, the prouder 
I got. I simply couldn’t stay away 
from Mamma and Daddy. My play- 
ing had awakened both of them and 
they thought a burglar was in the 
house—so much for my _ execution. 
When I slipped into their sleeping- 
room, a little figure in a nightie, with 
a violin tucked under my chin, playing 
forth my heart, Mamma was too sur- 
prised-to speak—but Daddy wasn’t. 

“What on earth is the matter, 
George?’ he asked. 

“*T just thought of a melody, and I 
want to “dot” it down,’ I replied, with 
pride. 

“T don’t believe I ever got that mel- 
ody out of the seat of my nightie. 
Daddy had pounded it in too hard.” 


OON after the “Royal Family” left 
the “Daniel Boone” troupe, they 
went to Worcester, Mass., to play, and 
found the manager of the theater, 
“Billy” Bristol, without an orchestra. 
Mr. Cohan suggested that Josephine 
and George act as the orchestra for the 
practice they would get. At the end 
of the week, Manager Bristol dropped 
a pile of silver in Jerry Cohan’s lap. 

“What’s this?” demanded the head 
of the family. “Are we fired?” 

“No,” said Bristol. “That’s the 
orchestra’s salary.” 

“But the orchestra got its salary in 
practice,” protested Mr. Cohan. 

“Practice, nothing,” said the man- 
ager. “They don’t need practice. 
They’re a real orchestra.” 

Josephine was doing her contortion 
dance, and George had developed a 
drum-major act, in which he did a 
baton-swinging performance with the 
Royal Family’s vaudeville dancing and 
singing turn. He disliked acting and 
he disliked his violin. His father 
would plead and. threaten over his 
practicing, but it did no good. ~ 

“T don’t want to be down there, 
Daddy,” George would say, pointing 


to the orchestra pit. “I want to be 
up here on the stage.” 

Yet he thoroughly disliked the stage, 
and would not rehearse; but his self- 
confidence was always . uppermost. 
“Oh, I'll be all right, Pa,” he would 
say. And he always would. 

Twelve years of age saw him de- 
velop the Cohan eccentric dance that 
has served as a model all over the 
world, and also marked the publication 
of his first song. Both burst upon the 
family with a suddenness that they 
later learned attended each of George’s 
achievements. 

The baton that George used in his 
drum-major act turned up missing, 
when the family arrived at the New 
Haven theater where they were booked 
for the week. The manager learned 
that George was without his. baton; 
he asked him what he intended to do. 

“Oh, I am going to dance,” George 
observed, carelessly. 

“Have you ever danced on the 
stage?” persisted the manager. 

“No,” replied George, “but I can.” 

His mother and father were almost 
in tears. They couldn’t get George to 
rehearse the proposed dance; they 
couldn’t find out what he intended to 
do. But when it came time for his 
turn, he waltzed nonchalantly on the 
stage and executed an eccentric dance 
that in the words of his father, “tore 
down the house.” His father had 
never taught him to dance—had not 
even seen him practicing. 

His parents knew that he was for- 
ever writing, writing, writing—verses, 
short stories—which came back reg- 
ularly but left the writer not a whit 
discouraged—and songs. 

“T made it my work to go through 
his baggage about twice a week to 
tear up the accumulated manuscripts,” 
his mother says. 

“Have you heard about George’s 
song?’ Josephine asked her mother 
one day. 

“Georgie write a song—nonsense!” 

“But he has and it has been pub- 
lished,” insisted Josephine. “I saw it 
on the leader’s rack.” 

“Where did you hear that song, 
George?” Jerry Cohan demanded. 
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ie “T never heard Four Cohans, Photograph 
ae it—I wrote it,” leaving the New York 
responded: “Dante l 

=". George, Boone” troupe, 

= promptly. ' had played in 

: ¥ “N o-w ,. many parts and 
i val George—” pieces, appearing 
warned his in an entertain- 
father. ment known as 
“Well, i-did””’. : “Fouro£'-a 
fa tieted “Kiad,” a 
George, his dancing and 
pride in- singing 
jured. sketch, 
Jose- x 2s 



























































GEORGE COHAN AND HIS 
“DADDY” IN ‘‘ THE LITTLE 
MILLIONAIRE.” THIS WAS 

THE: TWELFTH OF CO- 
HAN’S FIFTEEN FULL- 
LENGTH PLAYS AND 

MUSICAL COME- 

DIES. 


oe 
‘+ Two. Bar- 
| neys” and 
’ “The Two 
Dans,” com- 
/ eddies writ- 
a) ar by Jerry 
% , Cohan; and 
a. then, when 
me George 
ks 
twelve, 


phine stood 
sturdily by 
him. “Mam- 


ma,” she enter- 
kept say- ing a 
ing, “i “Peck’s 
don’t Bad 
think we Boy” 
appreciate c Oo m- 
George pany, 
as much George 


as we taking the title 
ought to. role, one in 
Why, Ae, which he was 
he gs.  Fe5re \ first recognized 
he’ COHAN AT ¥ * * tric 
1e°S a pipry, ar stx- Y fp. cok as an_ eccentric 
wonder.” ty-stx ue Y comedian. That 


\ 

THINKS IT “A 

] THE SHAME THAT A 

MAN IN THE PRIME 

_mean- of pire SHOULD QUIT 
time, the work” 


comedy, too, is re- 
sponsible for the 
Photogranh rather peculiar, 


by Bushnell, 
san Francisco almost nasal, 
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quality of his voice to-day. His voice 
was changing, and the yelling required 
each night when he banged packages 
about at the grocer—a German come- 


dian named Gardiner whom George 


thoroughly disliked, and who was the 
* target for as severe a bombardment as 
’ the manager and the strength of young 
George’s arm allowed—cast it in an un- 
usual placement. 

George, high of voice and slender, 
somewhat resembled a girl, and the 
newspapers frequently’ referred to 
“Josie and Georgie Cohan, two sisters.” 
This disturbed George, who was just 
then developing into an ardent baseball 
fan, but it did not deter him in his 
dressiness. He would go to his father 
in the greatest of pride, and announce: 

“Say, Daddy, some boys just called 
me a dude.” 

It pleased him mightily. 

Perhaps this dressiness barred him 
from boydom. He never had boy 
friends ; he never mixed with boys; they 
did not understand him and he did not 
understand them. He seldom got among 
other boys, because of the nature of 
his work; and because he was always 
“dressed up,” they immediately decided 
he was effeminate. But maturity brought 
a change: he is more the opposite now. 
He dislikes to buy clothes and his father 
attests to the fact that George will not 
purchase shoes. 

“He says he never has time,” declares 
Jerry Cohan. “He and I wear the same 
size. When he needs a pair of shoes, 
I buy them and leave them where he 
can see them. If he likes them, he 
tries them on and then comes and asks 
me for them.” 

He was thirteen years old before he 
would permit himself to be arrayed in 
long trousers—and then he was almost 
forced into them. He was almost as 
tall as he is to-day and his mother had 
been pleading with him to wear long 
trousers. But here is presented another 
queer side of his character. In spite of 
his eccentricities, the revolutionary 


nature of some of his stage standards, 
and his accepted carelessness of the 
rules of the drama,-George Cohan 
throughout his boyhood was always 
conservative about the little things— 
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he always disliked the idea of making 
a change. 

“I pleaded with him for long trou- 
sers, but in vain,” his mother says. “The 
Gerry Society had been after him in 
Boston, so one day I packed all of his 
short trousers, sent the baggage ahead, 
and said: ‘Now, George, you get into 
those long trousers or stay behind.’ He 
cried and howled, but finally he 
scrambled into them. 

“So it was when he broke his arm 
when he was about ten years old. (We 
didn’t learn until three years later how 
he did it—jumping from one telegraph 
pole to another, or trying to. He told 
us he fell off a curb.) He was de- 
lighted when the accident happened, for 
it was his fiddle wrist that was broken, 
and it relieved him from practice. We 
- to fight with him to take the splints 
off.” 


FoR THE season of 1893-94, the 

Four Cohans joined Gus Williams’ 
troupe, George playing the silly boy in 
“April Fool.” Lillian Russell and Sid- 
ney Drew had been in this company 
and it was with this organization that 
George Cohan made his famous curtain 
speech—“I am glad you like our little 
play. My father thanks you, my mother 
thanks you, my sister thanks you, and 
I—” but with the audience in roars, 
George, embarrassed and _ perspiring, 
had fled. It was also with this com- 
panty that George got a frozen ear for 
a Christmas present—playing “April 
Fool” in zero weather. 

He was developing into a song-writer, 
and had achieved “Why Did Nellie 
Leave Her Home?” Because some 
song-arranger in the Whitmark institu- 
tion changed a note or so, George never 
quite recovered from his fury. 

Weeks after his “Venus, My Shining 
Love,” his first really successful song, 
had been published, he flipped a copy 
before his father. (His greatest claim 
for a song was always “Even my father 
liked it.”) He said: 

“‘Here’s my new song.” 

His father examined it carefully. He 
did not seem greatly impressed. 

“How much did you get for it?” he 
finally asked. 
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George, “you let me do it. You have had your ex- 
perience and now I want mine. I want to learn.” 
And so his father let him have his way. 
George was fifteen when his father remarked that 
he feared he would be unable to meet 
an insurance premium. 

“Come on, Daddy,” invited his 
young son, “and I'll show you 
how.” 






































He walked his father 
Photograph . down to his music pub- 
Noe York 
GEORGE 
COHAN 
AND TOM 
LEWIS IN 
“THE 
YANKEE 
PRINCE” 


“Twenty- 
five dollars,” 
George glibly re- 
plied. (Several 
months later his 
father learned he 
had received 
fifty dollars.) 

“That’s not 
enough,” his father 
said. “Hereafter let 
me sell them for 
you and see that 
you don't get 
cheated.” 

“Now, Daddy,” 
complained 


GEORGE M. COHAN. 
NEXT BELOW IS JOSE- 
PHINE COHAN NIBLO, 
WHOSE SON FREDDIE 
THINKS UNCLE GEORGE 
HE GREATEST MAN, 
NEXT TO PAPA NIBLO, 
THAT LIVES. HE INSIST- 

ED THAT GEORGE COHAN 

OWNED THE AMERICAN 

S/ FLAG. WHEREAT HIS AUDI- 

TORS LAUGHED; SO HE, IN- 
VESTIGATED. “‘GRANDMA,” HE 
THEN ANNOUNCED TO MRS. JERRY 
CCHAN, “UNCLE GEORGE DOESN’T OWN 1HE 
AMERICAN FLAG—GEORGE WASHINGTON OWNS IT” 


HELEN FRANCES COHAN (MRS. JERRY COHAN). AT 
SUNNYCROFT SHE HAD A COOK WHO HAD THE RE- 
SIGNING HABIT. ONE DAY 
MRS. COHAN BECAME EX- 
ASPERATED. “YOU EITHER 
LEAVE NOW OR STOP 
RESIGNING,” SHE OR- 
DERED. ‘‘WELL, 

MUM,” DEMANDED 
THE COOK, 
““MAYN’T I 
HAVE ME 
MOODS ?”’ 














WHEN JERRY COHAN WAS THIRTEEN, HE WENT 

TO WAR AS A SURGEON’S ORDERLY. WHEN THE 
FIGHTING BEGAN, JERRY, HIDING BEHIND A LOG, WHICH 
IN TURN WAS BEHIND A TOBACCO HOUSE, ATTACHED 
STRAPS TO HIS CANTEENS OF BRANDY AND WHISKY, PER- 
MITTING HIM TO FLING THEM THIS WAY AND THAT TO THE 
WOUNDED, WITHOUT EXPOSING HIMSELF. “’TWAS THE CO- 
HAN INGENUITY BEGINNING TO MANIFEST ITSELF,” HE SAYS. 


GEORGE COHAN 
AT FIFTEEN 
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lishers, Spaulding and Grady, drew out 
two hundred dollars of his royalty ac- 
count, and turned it over to his parent. 


i i HE Four Cohans had gone to New 

York in the hope of getting a 
Gotham engagement. But Josephine, 
then the star of the. combination, 
seemed to be the only one the man- 
agers wanted. “The boy’s all right,” 
they said, “but we want the girl.” 
George was greatly worried — this 
young man who continually was draw- 
ing up his own posters announcing 
himseH# as “Cohan, the Boy Wonder,” 
and “Cohan, the Cleverest Kid on 
Earth”—and the family pride got a 
hard jolt. 

One day there appeared an adver- 
tisement in a theatrical journal, over 
the name of “Henry Michael, sketch 
and song writer.” It was George 
Cohan. He guaranteed to take an 
order for a sketch one night and de- 
liver the completed article the next 
morning. Or he would rearrange and 
improve songs for a dollar or two. 

The season of 1894-95 saw the Four 
Cohans with the Lydia Yeamans-Titus 
Company and later with Charles A. 
Loder, the German comedian; and the 
next season found them with a big 
vaudeville company headed by Helen 
Mora, the woman barytone, and in- 
cluding McIntyre and Heath, of “Ham 
Tree” fame. It was with this com- 
pany that George Cohan wrote “I 
Guess I'll. Have to Telegraph My 
Baby,” and developed as a_ sketch- 
writer. The Four Cohans were giving 
a sketch known as “Goggle’s Doll 
House” that Mr. Cohan had adapted 
from the French. George did not like 
his part—which included a doll dance 
with Josephine —_ and _ constantly 
“crabbed” it. So he took the sketch, 
rewrote it and called it “The Profes- 
sor’s Wife.” 

“Tt was so much better than my 
sketch that it fairly took my breath 
away,” recounts Jerry Cohan. “And 
as usual, George had gone off by him- 
self, without a word to us, and had 
done the writing.” 

Miss Mora forbade the stage man- 
ager to permit trial of the new sketch 
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—by a boy. “Aw, what’s she got to 
do with it,” grunted George; and on 
went the sketch. It ‘was a success’ for 
several years, and then Georgé wrote 
“Money to Burn,” in Worcester. He 
said the rats running across~his*room 
kept him awake; so he got<up and 
wrote the playlet. ‘When ‘hi§* father 
went down: to“bréakfast the n€xt morn- 
ing hé’ found "Geérge’ asleep in his 
chair: v 

Jerry Cohan had written almost in- 
numerable melodramas, ‘and George, 
following his lead, fashioned hundreds 
oflittle sketches for what was then 
called “variety,” getting from five dol- 
lars to twenty-five dollars for them. 
His first full-grown effort was an’ ex: 
pansion of his piano-mover sketch, “A 
Wise Guy,” which he spread out into 
three acts for Edmund Day, when he 
was seventeen. (He wrote the original 
sketch when he was fifteen)’ Also he 
was seventeen when he wrote “A Tip 
on the Derby” for Filson and Errol. 
Both of these pieces were highly suc- 
cessful. 

“When George told me he had taken 
an order for a'sketch from Filson and 
Errol, I, knowing how he would 
promise and then procrastinate,. put 
him in a room with a lamp and told 
him to go ahead,” says his father. “He 
writes all of his plays at night}; now— 
witness their ‘night finish’-—and we 
have found him asleep in his chasr 
many, many mornings, having written 
all night. He would take an order, 
keep putting off the writing, keep mak- 
ing promises, and then when he was 
cornered, would stay up all night to 
write:” 

The Four Cohans played their first 
Broadway engagement at the Savoy in 
an elongation of George’s farcical skit, 
“The Governor’s Son,” which George 
rebuilt into a three-act musical piece. 
When George was twenty-four, he 
lengthened “Running for Office,” a 
sketch he had written when he was 
sixteen, into a three-act musical piece, 
and it served for the Four Cohans’ 
second entrance to New York, at the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre, afterward 
being taken on the road. 

All four members of the family ap- 
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peared in consecutive plays from 
George Cohan’s pen—‘“Little Johnny 
Jones,” “George Washington; Jr.,” 
“The American Idea,” “The Talk of 
New York,” “Popularity”—which was 
not a success and was reconstructed 
into “The Man Who Owns Broadway” 
—and others. Then he wrote “Forty- 
five Minutes from Broadway,” “Fifty 
Miles from Boston,” “The Yankee 
Prince,” “Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford,” and “The Little Millionaire.” 
George Cohan for the first time ap- 
peared as a dramatic star in “Broadway 
Jones.” His latest efforts—those that 
have won him universal recognition as 
a playwright—are “Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate” and “The Miracle Man.” 


Z x HERE is another phase of George 

Cohan as a boy that is immensely 
interesting. He was constantly writing 
posters featuring himself as the big 
part of every theatrical bill he knew— 
as the “Boy Wonder,” “The Cleverest 
Kid on Earth,” and “The Biggest Hit 
in the World.” His enthusiasm for 
baseball took a queer turn, too. Unable 
to play baseball because of his itinerant 
work, he won games on paper, making 
up box scores wherein “The Cohans” 
whipped every major league team in 
the field. And “Cohan” always played 
a brilliant game—according to the box 
score, 

One of his early posters, taken from 
an old scratch-book, reads something 
like this: 

To-night at 8 P. M. 
Clever Cohan is the hit! 
“April Fool” 

By Gus’ Williams 
Garden Theatre 


And here is another: 


Miner’s Theatre 
THE FUNNIEST KID ON EARTH 
George M. Cohan 


as 
“Mister Walker” 
First Appearance on the Bowery 


Even here he is not modest: 


THIS WEEK—THE CLEVER BOY 
George M. Cohan 
Author of “I Ran a Race” 
In his funny singing and dancing act 
Ross and Fenton 
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Wm. Jerome 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Cohan 
Josephine 
Four Richards 
The Midgeleys 
Six Reed Birds 
Leonard and Moran 
Smith and Campbell 
Al Bellman, 3 Helston Sisters, Al Reeves 
STIRK and ZENO 
And others of note—Great Show. 


Also: 


GEORGE M. COHAN’S LATEST 
“I Ran a Race” 
The best song since “Two Little Girls 
in Blue” 
A- Beautiful Story 
A Simple Melody 


And again: 


FOUR COHANS—BIG BOOM 
Greatest company under the sun 
.Geo. Cohan, the clever young come- 
dian, surrounded by a bunch of comical 
cusses, will “comede” to-night in a new 

piece called “Money to Burn.” 
“East side, west side, 
She showed me all aroun’.” 
Yours merrilly, 
GEO. M. COHAN 
Author of “The New Yorker” 


Geo. M. Cohan’s song successes— 


“T Ran a Race” 

“Venus, My Shining Love” 
“The Broadway Girl” 
“Sally” 


And here is one of his early songs, 
“As Good as a Millionaire,” and writ- 
ten when he was about fifteen: 


A short time ago, boys, 

A short ways from here, 

Lived a young maiden of twenty— 
The pride of the village: 

Oh, such a young dear. 

Admirers and lovers she’d plenty; 
Her parents were wealthy; 

Her father was stern, 

And said that his daughter 

Would marry 

A duke or a prince or some 

Grand noble born. 

But .she loved a poor lad 

Named Larry. 

Her father objected and often had said, 
“My daughter astray he'll be leading.” 
At last the -youth made up 

His mind he’d converse 

With the old man, 

And this was his pleading: 


f Cuorvus. 
I have nothing to offer but love; 
I have nothing else to give. 
My heart is hers, 
My soul is hers— 
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For her alone I live. 

I love your daughter, 

Your daughter loves me. 
Make us a happy pair. 
Though poor, I am honest: 
What more could you wish? 


I’m as good as a millionaire. 

A VISIT to Sunnycroft partly ex- 

plains George Cohan’s_ success. 
That explanation is in meeting his 
father and mother—plain folks, they 
call themselves: the sort of a couple 
anyone would be proud to claim as his 
parents, lovable, supremely delightful 
and democratic—and still on their 
honeymoon. 

An hour or so from Manhattan, on 
a rise in the sunlit Ramapo Valley, 
Sunnycroft is more like a nook in Par- 
adise. They modernized the big farm- 
house; they enlarged the farm’s boun- 
daries until now they take in more than 
fifty verdant acres; they built a house 
for George and his wife and the 
babies — which George has_ never 
stepped foot in; and another for their 
younger “children,” Mrs. Cohan’s 
nieces—Mrs. Charles King, (Lila 
Rhodes, herself an actress before 
she married the Cohan player), Mrs. 
Rosella Vion, Mrs. James Troup, Jose- 
phine Rhodes Gostigan, and a nephew, 
John Costigan, an artist. And it is 
their home that George and his family 
insist upon sharing when they visit 
Sunnycroft—“The other house” (the 
one that was built for him) “is too 
large,” says George, “and too far away 
from the folks.” 

‘Everything is modern, from the elec- 
tric churn to the model barn and 
chicken house, the pig pen, the garage 
where are housed three big cars, to the 
artificial lake. There is a retinue of 
four women for the house and nine 
men for tlie farm work. 

As George says: “Daddy, you surely 
haven’t overlooked a bet here.” 

F. F. Proctor, the vaudeville mag- 
nate, seems to think so too; for Mr. 
Cohan ungrudgingly relates that he, 
Proctor, with his fourteen hundred 
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acres near by, goes over to Sunnycroft 
for suggestions. 

“It is rather hard for George and his 
wife and the babies to come all of the 
way out here,” admitted Mrs. Cohan; 
“although George never fails to tele- 
phone once or twice a day. Why, that 
must be George calling now—” 

And while she was gone Mr. Cohan 
showed me a letter he had received 
from George on the occasion of his 
sixty-sixth birthday. It is because of 
George Cohan’s personal request that 
this letter isn’t published here. It was 
the most remarkable I have ever read, 
the most intensely human, love-filled 
document, the letter from a big boy to 
his “Dear Daddy,” brimming over with 
affection and goodness. As a birthday 
gift, George had made his father a 
partner in all of his enterprises, even 
in the firm of Cohan and Harris. 

“Father never has read that letter 
all the way through, at one time,” Mrs. 
Cohan said, rejoining us. “It fills his 
eyes up with tears so he can’t read.” 

She put her arm lovingly around his 
neck and gave him a good, old-fash- 
ioned hug. He patted her hand. 

“Mother,” he broke in, hastily, “I 
believe I had better order a carload of 
coal. Might as well get enough. And 
the men tell me the lake is going 
down.” 

“Yes, and you must do that work for 
the Catholic Actors’ Guild,” she cau- 
tioned. He has just been elected vice 
president of the national society. 

“T want to stay out here all winter,” 
Mrs. Cohan began, “but Father is get- 
ting nervous.” 

““Well, Mother is just naturally 
domestic: she has all kinds of fun 
keeping house,” he explained, “she likes 
it and she.has something to do. I get 
lonely—although I have been doing 
things to this estate until I don’t believe 
I can find another thing to build—and 
well, I consider it a shame for a man 
in the prime of life, such as I am, to 
quit work. But Mother and I can’t 
be separated—ever.” 


XT month George M. Cohan will himself take up the story of his remarkably inter- 


esting career. 
GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 


Watch for this delightful autobiography, which begins in the January 





The Woman 


on the Screen 


By IRENE WALLACE 


Leading woman, Victor-Universal Films 


ruffles her fur and spits cat-wise; tell her 

she isn’t, and you thereby insult her 
most deeply. 
She wants 

shouldn't & 


only what she 
have; she 
says only 
what she 
doesn’t 
believe ; 
she 

acts 

what 

s he 
doesn’t 
feel —-she has 
been told 
she is 


Unity 
Photographs 





HATE 
| the Aver- 

age Man; 
and not because I 
am a woman. If I 
were a man I[ would 
hate him, too. Yet I know an ac- 
that the so-called Average tress; she 
Woman makes him what loves what 
he is. THREE she fears, 


r STUDIES OF 
Your Average Woman M4 

















RENEWALLAcE and in the 
is a professional temptress— acid-test of 
because she is weak, or be- 
cause it is her nature; I do not 
know which.. But she is Man’s 
prey, and she—poor, vain clay-clod 
—is glad she is. Tell her so: she 
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the Universe she is a mere 
mathematical problem in re- 
verse ratio, so interestingly sim- 
ple she seems complex. 
And the man, the Average Man, 
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is a dull Force that » down here, this indisputable, ever-present fact 

started out to ' that it is only because of mere good fortune 

misunderstand that I am permitted to earn an honest liv- 

Woman in the i ing in the films. 

hope that she . 3 I chanced to be engaged by a strict 

would prove ap- il business management. When I went 

pealingly danger- Ee ' ™ to market, I found a place where 

ous; that sets up her “Say work was bought. I did not have 

image on a pedestal ¢ | ,* to take myself to the auction 

for the pleasure of / | ae block. 

knocking it down; H ¥ I went on the stage when I was 

a stupid, self-suf- 3 a child. I worked hard and long 

ficient, blun- Vi a to learn. I spent years drilling 

dering ge ‘ myself in stage technique. 

beast 4 Re sgl ae Others now on the screen did 

thatis i ———— the same. For what? Perhaps 

c 0 w- ae to get a position 

ardly even bie: __ in a motion- 

in its sin. mm picture 
There. S 

we have 

the two 

elements 

which en- 

ter into 

my dis- 

cussion. 

A n d Unity 

this ~— 

from 


one 
who 
has 


iS pe passed 
= nearly all 


: of her life be- 
fore the public. - 


] AM a motion-picture ac- i 
tress, a leading woman, one “% q 
of the scores who are “cay 4 _ studio, to 
pouring out every atom ““——<<__1e3 - find them- 
of energy, ability and selves face to face 
experience they pos- with the alter- 4 native of 
sess, tosucceed. being “a friend Ad of the 
Therefore it is a director,” or a “p roté- 
rather difficult con- gée of the Zz ma n- 
fession that I must set 7 ager,’ or 
a “favor- 
ite of the 
leading 


TWO PAGES OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE AUTHOR OF THIS FRANK 
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—or of quitting their hard-earned 
positions. 
I believe the films breed 4 
more immorality than the ¥¢ 
stage ever did. Ability 4 
and work count on the £¢ 
stage. They might 
bleed their hearts out 
for a trial in some f 
motion-picture stu- 
dios. 
The public 
cannot compre- 
hend how many 
women are sell- 
ing their abil- 
ity and labor 
and brains at 
so many dol- 
lars a_ week, 
with their 
souls thrown 
in—are forced 
to sell them or 
“go look for 


another 

job.” This 

is not true 
everywhere; it 
is not true in 
the majority 
of studios; 

' but it is so 
frequently true as 
to be sickening. 

I love my work, 
and I love many 
people of it. I feel 
their frowns. They 

may say, I am 

digging up filth; 
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but I am only un- 
covering it in 
the hope that 

it may be 

\ washed 


want to help hose 
who are good, to continue to be good, 
and to warn many unsuspecting crea- 
tures of their danger. 

I am writing, too, for a little girl’s 
sake. She has just left my room. To 
retain her position in another company, 
she would have been forced to give up 
all that a woman considers sacred. She 


ARTICLE ON CONDITIONS IN THE MOTION#-PICTURE STUDIOS 
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refused; she was discharged. She is 
only seventeen. 

She put her head down on my dress- 
ing-table and sobbed out her story. Her 
mother is an invalid. She has a little 
sister too young to work and help. 

“Sometimes I wonder,” she said, “if 
I shouldn’t have done it for their sake. 
But isn’t there some other way ?” 

I told her there was some other way. 
And there is; but it is a long one— 
sometimes too long when there is no 
money to pay for the waiting. 

And the man? Oh, he has forgotten 
long ago. Probably he never thought 
enough about it to forget. He is going 
his comfortable, self-satisfied way, 
drawing a large salary, discharging 
more girls, or— He will continue doing 
so; but who cares? No one but the 

irls—and there are so many of them 
in the world; why bother about a few, 
more or less? If you ask him, he prob- 
ably will say, “Oh, it would have been 
some other man, anyway.” That is his 
defense. 


[? WAS the old story. 
Her father was dead. She was al- 
most a baby when she went to work in. 


a department store. She got five dol- 
lars a week. She kept her soul: the 
store didn’t need that—it wasn’t a par- 
ticularly salable article. 

When her mother fell ill, their sav- 
ings melted. She was pretty, and some 
one in the store told her—that eternal 
mischief-maker—that she was a “type,” 
that the film companies wanted just 
such girls. And the wages! Beginners 
got three times as much as she was 
receiving. 

She submitted her application, with 
her only photograph. She told the 
director of her lack of experience, and 
of her circumstances. He did not sym- 
pathize. He merely looked her over, 
boldly. There was something in his 
eyes that alarmed her. 

“You’re a good-looking kid,” he de- 
cided finally. “I'll give you a trial.” 

She was to get three dollars a day— 
when she worked. The director be- 
lieved he could use her most of the 
time. To the girl it seemed a lot of 
money. She rushed home to «her 
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mother, and they had a little party that 
night, a celebration. 

Her part the next day was in a street 
crowd. Day after day she was given 
something to do. There were other 
girls there—it seemed as if there must 
have been a hundred of them—and 
some of them said they hadn’t worked 
for weeks. She discovered that it was 
within the power of the director pretty 
definitely to establish wages. Being a 
woman, and considering the salary, she 
was nice to him. 

A few days later the director called 
her to him. 

“You're too nifty a kid for small 
parts,” he told her. “I am going to 
try to get something better for you. I 
believe I can make a star of you.” 

She couldn’t get home fast enough, 
to tell her mother. She even gave some 
of the girls at the studio a hint of her 
good fortune. They didn’t even con- 
gratulate her; they only looked at her 
curiously. She and her mother made 
glorious plans—for the time when she 
should become a star. 

Then, the next day, the director 
called her to him again. “There are 
some things I want to talk over with 
you,” he said. “Come to dinner with 
me to-night.” 

She went. The things he wanted to 
talk over were not about her work. She 
didn’t see any harm in letting him kiss 
her. She had been kissed before; and 
he was the man who was to make a 
star out of her—the man who had rec- 
ognized her ability and had picked her 
out of the mob... 

She got better parts. The attitude 
of the other girls in the studio seemed 
strange. She could not understand their 
treatment of her. They seemed friend- 
ly enough, but they avoided her. She 
got to believe that they resented her 
success, and that they were envious. 
“They are cats,” she said to herself. 

Another invitation to dinner. (My 
fingers fairly itch to write the director’s 
name.) She was afraid to refuse. Her 
woman’s instinct told her that it was_ 
the test—of her and of the man. She 
won and she lost. She fled home to 
her mother. At the studio next day 
she found a note. She was discharged. 
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Her services were “no longer needed.” 
I have said that it is the old story. 
It comes from the most unexpected 


sources, and about the 
least suspected people. 
You hear that this girl 
or that girl has left a 
certain studio: some- 
times she has been dis- 
missed for being good, 


sometimes for being -bad, 


and being bad too long. 


seems that in some studios 


she must always 
go, sooner or = 
later. iff. 
If I were to 
name the stars 
who have been 
made by men, I 
would guarantee 
you the surprise 
of your life. For- 
tunately, ability is 
counting more every 


day; competition in the - 


motion-picture business 
is making this true. 


HERE they come, 
the extra girls, 
hordes and hordes of 
them flocking to the 
studios. Each one be- 
lieves she is the cho- 
sen. I pity them all. 

One extra girl’s 
mother made it a cus- © 
tom to go to the studio 
with her daughter and 
to remain with her 
throughout the dz. 
One day the mother 
found her girl in the 
arms of an actor. The 
mother laid the case 
before the studio 
manager. He listened 
patiently, then said: 

“T can’t do any- 
thing for you. That 
actor is worth ten 
extra girls. I’ve 
got to keep him, ~ 
and I don’t ya 
have to keep 


your daughter. We can always get 
girls whose mothers are not so particu- 
lar. It is probably the girl’s own fault, 


anyway.” 


Unity 
Photograph 


IRENE 
WALLACE 


So the mother and daughter sought 
another studio. One of the man- 
agers took a liking to the “chicken,” 
as he called the girl. Her mother 
was in his way. She got notice that 
she must stay away from the studio, 

or her daughter would be dis- 
charged. 
“We have found it 
necessary,” so the no- 
tice ran, “to keep 
outside the studio 
all persons not 
employed by 
us.” 


IRLS of 

three class- 
es go to the 
studios : 

(1) Foolish 
chits who have 
seen the actors 
on the screen, 
have _ glorified 

them, or believe 

they have fallen 
in love with 
them. 

(2) Vain; 
movie - struck 
girls who want 

to see themselves on 
the screen, and who be- 
lieve that by being filmed 
they make heroines of 
themselves to the picture 
audiences. 

(3) A few girls— 
and a very few—with 
a serious purpose and 
an earnest desire to get 
into the work for the 
remuneration and pos- 
sible success they may 

reach—girls who are 
willing to work. 

Naturally, the first 
two classes suffer 
most severely. Per- 

haps they are of 


ced the kind who 
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would suffer in whatever walk of life 
they went. Most of them are shallow, 
without balance or serious interest, 
their main purpose in life being to be 
admired and flattered. 

One does not pity them so much. 
They are the Average Woman. They 
bring trouble upon themselves. One 
screen-idol once said to me: 

“They are keeping me busy now. 
We have four extra girls now who 
think they are in love with me. They 
bring me so much home-made candy, 
flowers, and horrible, torturing neckties 
and other stuff, that I have quit trying 
to carry it all away. I am turning it 
over to the janitor.” 

I saw one letter wherein a girl who 
had never met the actor in question, 
wrote to him: 

My Darling Boy: ~ 

It seems like years that 1 have held 
this confession in my heart of hearts. 

I love you, love you better than any- 

thing in the world, more than my own 

life. I yearn to have you hold me in 
your great, strong arms, and kiss my 
hair and my eyes, and let the love that 
is in me burn into your soul, that you 
too may know what a wild thing love is. 


The letter was signed, and the writer 
gave her telephone number and ad- 
dress. 

Ask almost any little extra girl at a 
film studio why she is there, and, if she 
tells the truth, she will probably give 
you one of these two answers: “Oh, I 
just thought Mr: was grand, and 
' I wanted to meet him,’so I came out 
and’ got a job in his company,” or 
“Everybody said I was just an ideal 
type for the movies, and that they just 
knew I would be a success. Of course 
I am still undiscovered, but they will 
put me forward some day.” 

One is foolish, and the other is vain. 
What more could an unscrupulous man 
ask ? 


EN in the studios there are all 

those idle, mischief-filled hours. 
Ordinary conventions are not much ob- 
served. You see one another in all 
stages of dress and undress, and in all 
sorts of scenes. There is no arguing 
against the fact that a certain intimacy 
arises. The ordinary things that make 


up that great barrier between the sexes 
are gradually pulled away through 
seeming necessity. It requires little to 
topple over whatever remains. 

And there is the “friend” evil. You 
have heard, no doubt, the expression 
“Oh, she is a friend of the manager’s,”’ 
or some like comment. This does not 
always mean that the woman is bad. 
But in a great many cases the “friend” 
of the manager is a greater evil than 
the manager himself, or the director, 
or the leading man, or whoever she rep- 
resents. Her place is insecure, and no 
one knows it any better than she does 
herself. 

I know of case after case where girls 
have been discharged simply because 
they were too good looking or too at- 
tractive to suit the “friend” of the man- 
ager. The favorite, you know, does 
not believe in taking chances. 

One girl—k had known her on the 
stage—joined a certain film company. 
She caught the liking of the advertis- 
ing manager. She quite calmly stated 
the proposition to me. I will give the 
meat of it. 

“Here we are, a man and a woman,” 
she said. “He likes me and I like him. 
We are not in love and probably never 
will be. He is alone in the world and 
so am I. He is a nice chap, rather 
more like a pal. We don’t want to get 
married because we don’t know how 
long this liking for each other will con- 
tinue. 

“Without his help, or the help of 
some other man of importance at the 
studio, I'll never get anywhere. We 
have two directors. One of them is 
boosting his wif-—he wont give any- 
one else a chance; and the other is 
boosting a ‘friend.’ I have no chance 
unless some one boosts me. Billy (the 
advertising man) can make me a star 
if he tries hard enough, and I believe 
he will. 

“On one side I have a good chance 
for success. On the other side, I will 
have to keep on working for thirty-five 
dollars a week from now until dooms- 
day, unless I get married. If I got 
married I would never be satisfied to 
become a mere dish-washing wife. Now 
what would you do?” 








Editor's Note: 
This is the second of a 
series of articles by Mr. 
DeFoe, for fourteen 
years dramatic critic of 
the New York World, 
analyzing the causes.that 
bring success or failure 
to a play. In each of 
these articles he will 
point out that mysterious 
something that “puts 
across’ a stage success, 
or sends it back to the 
store-room, giving the 
why’s and wherefore’s of 
theatrical victory or de- 
feat. 

His present subject is 
“The Hawk,” William 
Faversham’s adaptation 
of M. Francis de Crois- 
set’s “L’Epervier,’ which 
Mr. DeFoe describes as 
“the most notable stage 
occurrence of the past 
month.” And _ perhaps 
most interesting of all, 
he tells how this play 
meets the Anglo-Saxon 
point of view, where so 
many other Latin -pieces 
have failed. 


Why 
Plays 
Succeed ; 


MERICAN actors are seldom 

A put to so great a disadvantage 
as when, they seek to clothe 

their inherited Anglo-Saxon nature 
with the manner, temperament and, es- 
pecially, the unconscious point of view 
and attitude to life which are the es- 
sence of Latin character. And not here 
does the difficulty of readjusting the 
French or any other alien drama to the 
needs of our own theater, end. Ameri- 
can playwrights, no matter how expert 
they may have become in their craft, 
seldom succeed in concealing an in- 
evitable limitation when they attempt, 
by the necessarily second-hand proc- 
esses of translation and adaptation, to 
reproduce on our stage a typically Gal- 
lic atmosphere. 
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Photograph by 
Otto Sarony Company, 
New York 


MLLE, GABRIELLE 
DORZIAT, THE FRENCH 
ACTRESS, CO-PRINCIPAL 
IN “THE HAWK” WITH 

WILLIAM FAVERSHAM, 
WHO IN A NIGHT WON 
HER WAY INTO AMERICAN 


By 
Louis V. De Foe 


The player and the milieu in which 
he is placed are, after all, only two of 
the three essential factors that must be 
reckoned with in the production of 
every work of dramatic art. The third 
factor, which is not less contributory to 
an ideal result than the other two, lies 
in the attitude of the audience. Its 
taste, its sympathy, its point of view, 
its ability and willingness to accept, be- 
lieve and assimilate the picture of life 
spread before it—all these help to de- 
cide the final success of the actor, as 
well as of the playwright and the pro- 
ducer. 

The dictum that art knows no geo- 
graphical boundaries is a most fallacious 
theory when applied to the theater. 
However closely it may be applied to 
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the inability of even the best of our 
native actors to perform their 
characters. 
Occasionally in the past a 
fanciful or highly imagina- 
tive piece from the French 
vernacular has proved 
immune to the changed 
\ conditions. The tri- 
\. umphant career of M. 
\ Maurice Maeter- 
\ linck’s “The Blue 
\\ Bird” is too well 
remembered to be 
ignored. But it is 
a fact, .neverthe- 
less, that no prod- 
uct of the French 
theater dealing 
with life as it is, 
has won conspic- 
uous suc- 
cess in 
this 
country 
since 


other branches of 
the fine arts, 
it does not 
hold good 
in the 
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EXCEPTIONAL 
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YET MLLE. DORZIAT IS AN 
ACTRESS TO BE RECKONED WITH ON THE SCORE OF TEMPERAMENT 

AND SHEER TECHNICAL PROFICIENCY 
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case of the stage, which fulfills its purpose best. when it 
records and reflects the life and conditions of its own 
day and restricts its plays to the themes and characters 
that are most comprehensible to its immediate audiences. 
Such considerations as these explain why dramas of 
Latin origin, especially those dealing with French life 
and traits, seldom meet with success 
when. transplanted to the American MR. FAVERSHAM 
stage. Their critical or popular accept- AS THE Count De 
ance at home does not count in their Bonn, try eres 
favor. They are destined to encounter “‘ys,n~ wo HAS 
at once the difficult obstacle of the srcome A sWINDLER 
Anglo-Saxon point of view. If they AT CARDS TO SATISFY 
are fortunate enough to overcome it, takes tains 
they must almost invariably suffer from : 
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A VIEW WHICH THE AUDIENCE DOES NOT GET, IN 

ACT Il OF “THE HAWK.” THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS 

TAKEN FROM THE BACK OF THE STAGE, AND 

SHOWS THE Countess (MLLE. DORZIAT) AND THE 

Count (WILLIAM: FAVERSHAM) CHEATING AT 
CARDS 





















those two notable exceptions of nearly 
half a dozen years ago, “The Lily” 
of M. Pierre Wolff and M. Gaston 
Leraux, as adapted by David Belasco, 
and M.. Henry Bernstein’s “The 
Thief,” as acted by Margaret Illing- 
ton in a much changed version. 

None of M. Bernstein’s. subsequent 
melodramas has found an American 
audience. This season has already fur- 
nished one victim of our unresponsive 
attitude in the immediate failure of M. 
Lucien’s “Les Petits,” adapted to an 
English locale by Frederick Fenn under 


the title of “The Elder Son.” Its quick , y 
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respect for dramatic forms is all but wuo nas re- 
Jeet, ite beautify, contr try a 
revived .for a brief moment the best pag ogee eg gs pe saben 
traditions of the scintillating school of ee ee Se ee 
Emile Augier. But like so many of its 

French predecessors, “The Elder Son” JN VIEW of all this testimony of past 
was fated to fail solely because its experience, it is remarkable that the 
theme was not in accord with our _ logic of our theater in respect to dramas 
Anglo-Saxon standpoint. of French origin should, in a single 
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unexpected instance, be completely up- 
set. The most notable stage occurrence 
of the past month in New York, and 
the most satisfying contribution to the 
new dramatic season thus far, has been 
William Faversham’s production of M. 
Francis de Croisset’s “L’Epervier.” As 
“The Hawk,” in its translated form 
by Marie Zane Taylor, which has 
undergone slight adaptation by Mr. 
Faversham, it makes only few conces- 
sions to our American viewpoint. In 
feeling and atmosphere it is as typically 
French as the Champs Elysée, for, ex- 
cept in minor details, it is substantially 
as it was when originally produced at 
the Ambigu Théatre in Paris a year 
ago. Mlle. Gabrielle Dorziat then im- 
personated its leading feminine role. 
She is now, after the fashion set by 
Mme. Simone, making her début on the 
American stage and speaking in the 
English vernacular. Quite independent 
of the play, in the success of which she 
is so great a factor, the coming of this 
gifted representative of the skillful 
technique of French histrionic art is in 
itself an event of no small importance. 


"THE interesting personal side of the 

production of “The Hawk’-—I 
shall use hereafter its American title— 
does not, for us, lie in De Croisset, its 
author. His work is but little known 
in our theater. He is, above all, a Pari- 
sian—which is a Frenchman and some- 
thing else. His gifts as a dramatist are 
in the vein of scintillating, satirical 
comedy and a literary style that is 
graceful and witty. One of his in- 
genious pieces familiar in this country 
is “Le Coeur Dispose,” and he has 
written for the edification of his own 
countrymen “Le Bonheur, Mesdames,” 
“Le Tour de Main,” and other pieces. 
But his work has seldom crossed the 
barrier between the Parisian and New 
York stages. 

Of Mlle. Dorziat it is possible now 
to speak with greater familiarity. I 
have seldom seen an unknown artiste 
from the foreign stage cleave her way 
so quickly or completely into the good 
graces of a New York audience. And 
this in spite of the absence of those 
aids of youth and personality which 
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are deemed indispensable to the popu- 
larity of our American actresses. I 
should say, with a candidness that may 
offset my lack of graciousness, that 
Mlle. Dorziat has progressed well be- 
yond the thirty-year line which is so 
dangerous in her profession. Without 
the beauty and personal magnetism 
which have been the foundation of the 
success in America of so many ac- 
tresses from abroad, this French artiste 
in a night made herself a factor to be 
reckoned with on the score of tempera 
ment and sheer technical proficiency— 
the sure command of an exceptionally 
difficult art. 


SHE is blonde in type and not at all 

prepossessing. But she is dynamic 
to the tips of her sensitive, tapering 
fingers. Her features are mobile; she 
graces her speech with the eloquent 
gestures of the Latin, though they are 
not profuse; her command of English 
is evidently limited, but she speaks it 
understandably. She is, so far as is 
revealed in the single rdle in which 
she has appeared, a more accomplished 
actress than Mme. Simone, although 
at home I doubt if she enjoys the lat- 
ter’s reputation. 

Like various other French actresses, 
Mile. Dorziat acquired the English 
language at the advice of Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt and practiced it first on Lon- 
don audiences. She was born in 
Epernay, now in the most sorely af- 
flicted zone of the tragic European con- 
flict. Her parents were poor, and at 
thirteen she learned the milliner’s 
trade. But the acting art was in her 
blood, and eleven years ago her ambi- 
tion secured for her a small rdéle in a 
theater in Brussels. She soon demon- 
strated that her natural talents had not 
been misdirected and she found an en- 
gagement in Paris. - Since then she has 
appeared at the Gymnase, Vaudeville; 
Athenée and Porte St. Martin theaters 
in the best roles in such dramas as 
“The Return from Jerusalem,” “Les 
Eclaireuses,” “The Kreutzer Sonata,” 
“Samson,” and “L’Epervier’—all in 
an intense emotional vein, When, four 
years ago, she went on a tour of South 
American capitals, she was able to 



































Photograph by White, New York 
MR. FAVERSHAM AND MLLE. DORZIAT IN A DRAMATIC SCENE IN “THE HAWK” 
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control a repertory of twenty-two 
dramas. 

It is a side-light on the distressing 
conditions which prevail in France 
that Mlle. Dorziat’s mother, now no 
longer poor, has opened her house, 
which is midway between Rheims and 
Epernay, to wounded French and Bel- 
gian soldiers. Forty are in the care of 
this patriotic woman who gave up at 
the last moment her intended visit to 
America in order to serve her country 
as a nurse. 


"THE success of every play depends 

to a large extent upon the qual- 
ity of its interpretation. However, 
“The Hawk,” quite independent of 
the performance of its heroine char- 
acter of the Countess Marina De Da- 
setta by Mile. Dorziat, or the equally 
highly strung, emotional embodiment 
of the opposite role of the husband by 
Mr. Faversham, contains elements of 
dramatic interest that are certain of 
unrestricted appeal and that set it 
apart from the usual type of French 
plays which latterly have found their 
way to this country. 

In the handling of ‘its domestic 
theme it is surprisingly—almost star- 
tlingly—reactionary. M. De Croisset 
does not follow the tendencies of his 
fellow French craftsmen in making his 
characters mouthpieces for the expres- 
sion of his own ideas on the subjects 
of social philosophy, religion and poli- 
tics. Nor does he employ the tradi- 
tional form of drama—a division of a 
story into acts, with accompanying de- 
tails—to disguise a thesis on the rav- 
ages of disease upon the human family 
and the scientific means of its pre- 
vention. 

His method reverts to a form of 
vigorous drawing-room melodramas 
that came plentifully from France to 
the American theaters forty years ago 
and that held their popularity until 
well into the era of Augustin Daly. 
This form, slightly modernized, is best 
explained by remembrance of such 
well known examples as “Led Astray,” 
“Article 47,” “Le Fils de Coralie” and 
“Alixe,” the tearful stories of which 
absorbed the play-goers of somewhat 
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more than a generation ago when the 
stirring of imagination, not the dis- 
semination of propaganda, was the 
chief purpose of entertainment in the 
theater. 
Such being the aim of “The Hawk,” 
it cannot be accepted very seriously as 
a logical image of life. It is a play of 
situation far more than of character— 
the latter invariably is bent to the 
dramatist’s Will for the sake of sur- 
prise or effective episode—and once 
escape is made from the glamour of 
the story, the calculated mechanism and 
theatricality of it become transparent. 
But it creates a temporary illusion at 
least: and, while the spell lasts, its at- 
tack upon the emotions is violent. 
Scarcely is it necessary to record 
that there is the triangular arrange- 
ment of characters. What other de- 
ployment of principal figures would ap- 
peal to the dramatic instinct of a Latin 
author? But the triangle is used this 
time with a difference. A surprise lurks 
in the dénouement, and in the sur- 
prise is revealed a truthful knowledge 
of the working of the human heart. 
The psychology of the story, occurring 
as it does in a French melodrama of 
intrigue, is almost revolutionary. 


HE division is in.three acts, and the 

entire action takes place in and 
around Paris. The Count De Dasetta 
is an Hungarian nobleman, brilliant, 
affable, fascinating, who, under cover 
of his aristocratic caste, is a swindler 
at cards. He is passionately devoted to 
his wife, the Countess Marina, whose 
extravagance and vanity have been re- 
sponsible for his fall from grace. Once 
a millionaire, he has wasted his patri- 
mony in order to satisfy her luxurious 
desires until he has been compelled to 
resort first to. high play and then to 
cheating, having meanwhile trained her 
to be the accomplice in his swindling 
operations. 

The pair previously have met in 
Rome, René de Tierrache, a young at- 
taché of the French embassy who is 
represented as a youth of high ideals. 
A strong friendship springs up among 
them, and it is renewed when subse- 
quently the trio again come together in 
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the home of René’s 
mother in Paris. 
Then follows 

the entangle- 

ment inev- 

itable in 


hae 
ae? 


fae | 
ol 


French ee 


melodrama. 

The younger 

man becomes the 
close friend 

of the gam- twine 
bler and at ‘*”*™* 
the same time the 
lover of the Count- 
ess. René’s love 
for Marina con- 
tinues to grow 
until he abandons 
the young woman 
whom he is en- 
gaged to marry 
and becomes the~ 
avowed wor- 
shiper of his 
friend’s wife. 

This preliminary 
inforniation is skill- 
fully communicated in 
the opening act, although 
unaccompanied by dramatic 
episodes calculated to produce 


a thrill. There are the 
ingenious devices 

of successive 
messages 

between 

husband 


WHILE “THE 

HAWK’ IS A 

PLAY ON THE 

ETERNAL TRIANGLE, 

YET 1HE HANDLING OF 

ITS DOMESTIC THEME IS 

ALMOST STARTLINGLY RE- 
ACTIONARY 


and wife over the 

telephone which 

reveal to the audi- 

ence their love 

for each other, 

but they lead, in 

the end, to the 

Countess’ confes- 

sion that she is 

tired of her dis- 

honest life and that, 

though she is devoted 

to her husband, she 
nes also fears him. 

ee In the second 

act, dramatic 


A CHARAC- : 
TERISTIC POSE Sparks begin to 
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fly. The Count and 
Countess, and the lat- 
ter’s impassioned lov- 
er, are at a party at 
which the gamblers 
are plotting to cheat a 
rich American. The 
episode at the card 
table takes place, but 
before it has come a 
scene be- 

tween the THE Count 


gambler (WILLIAM 
FAVERSHAM) 


and his ,zwp rue 
wife in Countess 
which the  (MLLE. 
latter, ore. Set 
% | ] , A SCENE 
sumably ¢LrowiNnG 
under the wirn eEmo- 
ennobling TIONAL FIRE 
influence _'™ T8® sec 

" René OND ACT OF 
ot e, “THE 
implores HAWK” 
her hus- 

Ph h 
band to re- ‘by White, 
lease: tee 
from partnership in his 
dishonesty and to re- 
turn to a_ reputable 
mode of living. The 
Count laughs away her 
misgivings, attributes 
her remorse to nerv- 
ousness and plans the 
fleecing of the rich 
American 
prey. 








M. FRANCIS DE CROISSET, 
AUTHOR OF “L’ EPERVIER’—(“THE HAWK”) 
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The game begins in spite of the 
wife’s protestations. The American 
systematically loses; the Count as sys- 
tematically wins., At last René, who 
has not, taken part in the game, detects 
the Countess in the act of passing a 
card to her husband. At once his 
ideals are shattered, for he knows that 
the woman he adores is no more than 
a common swindler. He abruptly takes 
his place at the table and plunges into 
the game, never taking his eyes from 
the woman opposite him. She instantly 
surmises what is passing through his 
mind, almost collapses in terror, and 
the game breaks up. 


MOMENT later, René and the 

Countess find themselves alone in 
the room. He is furious in his denun- 
ciation, upbraiding her vehemently 
for her treachery and charging that 
she has ruined the dearest ideal of his 
life. She, on her side, pleads the cir- 
cumstances of the life into which she 
has been forced and promises that un- 
der her lover’s influence she will lead 
it no longer. 

This encounter glows with emotional 
warmth but it is not to be compared 
with the white heat of the passionate 
conflict which follows. The episode is 
between the Count and the Countess. 
At first ne regards his wife’s agitation 
lightly, believing her merely to be labor- 
ing under a nervous strain. Then he 
begins to divine a deeper meaning in 
her unstrung condition. By shrewd 
questioning he, little by little, draws 
the truth from her and learns the 
real cause of her remorse. He discov- 
ers that René saw her pass the sur- 
reptitious card, and his fear of being 
denounced as a cheat turns to fury 
when he realizes that the man who has 
found him out is also the lover of his 
wife. At this juncture, René, faith- 
ful to the demands of a theatrical sit- 
uation, reénters the room. The Count 
thereupon turns savagely upon the lov- 
ers. He insists upon regarding him- 
self only as a betrayed husband, and 
after heaping imprecations upon the 
younger man, announces that he will 
commit neither murder nor suicide, but 
will disappear from their lives. 
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INE months have intervened since 

the encounter after the card game’ 
in the preceding act. Faithful to his 
promise, the Count has taken himself 
out of the lives of René and Marina, 
who wish to be married but are pre- 
vented by the French divorce law 
which requires the husband’s formal 
release of the wife. The scene has. 
changed to the hotel suite of the rich 
American, who still does not know 
that he was the victim of a swindling 
game.. He has learned the whereabouts 
of the Count De Dasetta, and through 
his kindly instrumentality the figures 
at the three angles of thé triangle re- 
assemble. 

When the Count puts in his appear- 
ance, the metamorphosis he has under- 
gone is really startling. He is no more 
the debonair, fascinating nobleman of 
a short time before. Instead, he is a 
ghastly specter of his former self, hag- 
gard, shabby and penniless, a broken 
victim of misfortune, sorrow and drugs. 
But his inherited gentility has not left 
him; misery has not robbed him of the 
fine breeding which, in his prosperity, 
he disgraced. 

An offer of employment from René 
he proudly declines. He accepts the 
entire responsibility for his downfall. 
He is still devoted to his wife, but will 
agree to the divorce on one condition— 
that the request shall come from her 
own lips. There is profound pathos in 
the episode in which this request is 
made and granted with courtly dig- 
nity. 

Following it, the husband and wife 
are left by themselves. Marina begins 
to waver. The fidelity of the nobleman 
who first ruined himself for her sake, 
rekindles in her the old love. She 
finds herself unable to resist the better 
impulses of her nature. Then comes 
the reconcilation, and they go away to- 
gether to begin life afresh. For once, 
at least, in French melodrama the in- 
terloping character in a domestic in- 
trigue gets his deserts. Thus is the 
formula, beloved by Augier and Scribe, 
handed down through an interminable 
line of French melodramatists, and 
passed along from Sardou to Bernstein, 
completely upset. 
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[* IS a significant fact that these 
more or less artificial fabrics of the 
theater which only remotely approach 
actual life and which are vulnerable 
to the test of reason at nearly every 
point, exert their chief appeal to the 
seasoned play-goers who, by the educa- 
tion they have derived from the stage, 
are best qualified to detect their incon- 
sistencies. 
has been best enjoyed thus far by the 
older heads in its audiences, who look 
to the stage for illusions rather than 
for sententious theses on current so- 
cial conditions, their prevention and 
their cure. 

No seer of critical analysis is needed 
to detect the distorted reasoning which 
lies at the base of M. De Croisset’s 
whole structure, and which it is al- 
ways the business of the successful 
writer of: melodrama to compel his 
audience to accept. So it is needless 
to point out that the Count De Dasetta 
is one of those impossibilities of the 
theater who combine the most tran- 
scendant virtues with the most ignoble 


vices, and embody a lofty sentiment 


which all their acts belie. An equally 
artificial contraption of the footlights 
is the devoted wife who, despite her 
fidelity to her husband who adores her, 
does not hesitate to descend to an in- 
fatuation for the youth whom she has 
drawn under her influence. The char- 
acter of René is even more absurd. He 
parrots the highest ideals of chivalrous 
manhood and professes sublimest hor- 
ror at the discovery of his friend’s ras- 
cality; yet he does not hesitate to steal 
that same friend’s wife. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the feeble 
logic of this French play, it is free from 
the anemia of a sociological discus- 
sion. What pass for figures from life 
in its vivid, graphic story are full of red 
blood. Will elashes upon will, climax 
rises upon climax—with the result that 
the imagination of the spectator is fired 
and his emotions are attacked. It is 
well for the prosperity of the theater 
that it still retains some of its old elec- 


Undoubtedly “The Hawk” . 
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trical appeal, that on occasion it can 
travel in the realm of the Might-have- 
been in defiance of that world that 
actually is. 4 

Brilliant as the acting of Mlle. Dor- 
ziat is in the character of the wife, it 
is Mr. Faversham, as the Count De 
Dasetta, who strikes the deepest human - 
note in the performance; and this, the 
finest contribution of all to the suc- 
cess of the melodrama, is reserved for 
the closing episode. The popularity 
of “The Hawk,” which already is fully 
established, will compensate Mr. Faver- 
sham for the disappointment and losses 
he must have suffered during the last 
two years through his efforts to identi- 
fy himself with the classic dramas of 
Shakespeare. 

His return to a line of characters for 
which he is peculiarly fitted, is one of 
the present season’s best results. It 
has been observable that the stage 
reaches its finest artistic accomplish- 
ments, if not always its richest mate- 
rial rewards, when it is controlled by 
actors, and it is significant that Mr. 
l‘aversham has rebelled against a pre- 
vailing condition and persists in being 
the director of his own artistic for- 
tunes. What he accomplished for the 
Spanish drama of José Echegaray, 
“The World and His Wife,” he has 
now more than duplicated for the 
French melodrama of De Croisset. 

Aside from the three principal réles 
of this strangely and effectively reac- 
tionary play, the cast, although large. 
is not important. The burden of all 
the emotional situations is brilliantly 
borne by Mlle. Dorziat and Mr. 
Faversham, although Conway Tearle 
as René de Tierrache fairly improves 
the opportunities which fall to him. 
Of next importance are the rdles of 
Eric Drakon, the American millionaire, 
by Frank Losee, and the mother of 
René, Mme. de Tierrache, by Grace 
Henderson. In spite of the typically 
Anglo-Saxon manner of some of the 
subordinate actors, the feeling of the 
Parisian scenes is well preserved. 














Mr. De Foe’s next article will appear in the January GREEN BOOK. 























STELLAR MATERIAL 


By BERTON BRALEY 


GHE couldn’t sing and she couldn’t act; 
She scarcely could dance a step; 
In feminine grace she strangely lacked; 
She hadn’t much vim_or pep. 
There were girls in the very chorus 
Excelling this dame by far, 
Yet now she is seen before us 
A musical comedy star. 
For she had a way of winking 
That captured the ancient beaux, 
And tickled the Tired Business Man, 
And that is the way she rose! 


His brain was full as an empty nut; 
He never was known to think; 
He walked the boards with a stagey strut; 
His “business” was on the blink. 
Yet any old place you’re straying 
His name on the bills you scan; 
-He’s booked for a season’s playing 
And he is a leading man! 
For he has a way of wearing 
His handkerchief in his cuff, 
And so he’s a stellar figure 
Doing “society stuff!” 


He isn’t there with the subtle touch 
That makes the whole world grin; 

His gags are humorous as a crutch; 
His singing is mighty thin. 

His actions are far from funny ; 
He’s wearisome as a whole, 

And yet he is coining money 
Playing a comic role. _ 

For he has reached perfectiqn, 
Doing a comedy fall; 

He uses it twenty times a night 
So he is a star—that’s all. 


Mora 
So that’s how the thing is managed ; 
There’s never a reason hid; 
And if you rise you must specialize, 
For that is the way they did! 
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Charge 
it to 
Caesar 
By 


‘GERTRUDE 


BROOKE 
HAMILTON 


Author of ‘‘Where 
They Come From,” 
etc. 


wwy7  HEEL- 
|W) ING’S 

Pre- 
mier Depart- 
ment Store was 
holding a special 
sale in suits and 
evening wraps. 
It was advertis- 
ing in the two 
local papers: swe i, ' 
“Don’t Worry “=~ wah 
About War rece 
Prices, Ladies! 
Here You Are! 
Extraordinary 
Shipment of Manufacturers’ Samples 
Direct from New York! Modish Suits 
from $7.98 up. Elegant Evening 
Wraps from $18.50 up. Only One Day 
More!” 

Maude Shank slapped her sales book 
shut and laid the pale blue evening 
wrap with the black velvet collar care- 
fully over her left arm. 

‘*Miss Dally De Witt—Globe The- 
ater—Immediate.’ ’ 

She read it importantly from the yel- 
low ticket of sale, and brandished the 
ticket. “Dally De Witt, playing at the 
Globe this week in ‘Fancy Feathers,’ ” 
she murmured triumphantly.  ‘Fifty- 
nine dollar sale! Oh, you Dally!” She 
tangoed toward the bundle-wrapper’s 
dock. 


“I WENT TO SEE MISS DEWITT AT HER THEATER THE MORNING AFTER I 


“Can you wait on us, please?” A 
worried looking woman in a too short- 
waisted coat stood in front of Maude 
ey pushing forward a pretty, shabby 

irl. 

“Uh-huh,” said Maude airily, look- 
ing the girl over. 

“We want to see some of the suits 
you advertise,” explained the woman. 
And, with a proud smile, “For my 
daughter.” 

Maude barely concealed a yawn. Her 
mind was on Dally De Witt and the 
fifty-nine dollar sale. With the even- 
ing wrap still over her left arm—it 
lent grace to her figure—she led the 
poorly dressed pair to a rack with a 
placard reading, “Twenty-five-dollar 
Suits Reduced to Fifteen.” 
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GOT: HERE. SHE WAS IN THE WINGS TALKING TO A MAN WITH A MONOCLE” 


“You advertise some at seven-ninety- 
eight,” said the mother. 

Maude crossed to another rack and 
swung it around, briefly exhibiting the 
row of close-hung suits. “What 
color?” she asked. 

“What color, Virgie?” The mother 
was examining the suits. “Here’s a 
pretty red one. Red’s becoming to you, 
Virgie.” 

“T like blue, Mamma,” answered the 
girl. She was looking at the pale blue 
evening wrap with the black velvet 
collar. 

“Here’s a nifty blue-serge,” said 
Maude, swinging the rack.* “S’pose you 
try it on.” 

The girl slipped out of her jacket 
and stepped over to the looking-glass. 


A Story 
of a Girl 
From 


‘‘Back 


Home 


#2 


ILLUSTRATED 
; BY 
R. F. JAMES 


She wore a blue 
and white middy 
blouse anda 
white duck skirt. 
She was just 
above medium 
height, with an 
exquisitely im- 
mature figure. 
Her hat was be- 
coming but out 
of style. She 
took it off to slip 
the serge skirt 
over her head. 
Her hair was dusky, with a shimmer- 
ing glint of gold; her eyes were slum- 
berous violet, her features delicate, her 
mouth sensitive, her chin childish. The 
blue serge skirt was too short for. her 
and too large over the hips. The jacket 
puckered on the shoulder seams. 

“You look swell in it,” commented 
Maude. 

“It doesn’t fit,” said Virgie. 

Her mother looked anxious. 

“Alterations would cost you about 
two dollars and a half,” volunteered 
Maude. “You can alter it yourself. It’s 
easy. I can get the fitter to pin it over 
the hips. It’s got plenty of hem. The 
jacket’s swell.” 

They took thesuit. Maude Shank 
flipped shut her sales book and threw 
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the serge jacket and skirt care- 
lessly over her right arm. “Miss Vir- 
gie Price, Piney Branch Road,” She 
read it mechanically from the yellow 
ticket of sale, and started again toward 
the bundle-wrapper’s dock. “Good- 
looking kid, Virgie,” she commented to 
herself. ‘‘Punk suit.” 


“WVZOU’VE made a mistake. This 

doesn’t belong to me.” Virgie 
Price was holding out an oblong pack- 
age to Maude Shank. 

“Huh?” said Maude, sharply nabbing 
the package. 

At the other end of the Premier De- 
partment Store a hurly-burly was being 
started. Thé manager, accompanied by 
Dally De Witt, bore down on Maude. 
He accosted Maude, with a bullying: 
“Miss Shank, did you sell a fifty-nine- 
dollar evening wrap to Miss Dally De 
Witt yesterday ?” 

Maude bristled. 
snapped. 

Dally De Witt, dressed in the height 


“TI did,” she 


of fashion, twirled a coral pendant on. 


the end of a jeweled chain at Maude 
Shank. “You must have thought little 
Dally was playing in ‘Raggedy Tag- 
gedy!’” she gibed. “Instead of my 
wrap, you doped me with a mucky little 
blue serge suit. Ye gods, who fell for 
that serge sting?” 

Maude instantly grasped the situa- 
tion—and her own mistake. ‘’Twas 
the bundle boy,” she said promptly. She 
snapped the string on the oblong pack- 
age Virgie Price had brought in, held 
up the pale blue evening wrap with the 
black velvet collar, and indicated Virgie 
Price with a grandiloquent wave of her 
hand. “This lady purchased the serge 
suit,” she explained. “Your wrap was 
sent her, Miss De Witt. Mister Walk- 
over, honest to goodness, that boy 
oughta be fired!” 

Dally De Witt looked at Virgie Price. 
“Honey, I didn’t mean to slam your new 
suit,’ she exclaimed. “I bet you look 
like a dream in it.” 

Virgie’s face was scarlet, her sensi- 
tive mouth set. She looked back at 
Dally De Witt with angry violet eyes. 

“Shall we send your wrap, Miss De 
Witt?” questioned the manager. 
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“Tl take it,” said Dally De Witt. 
“Hustle up and have it wrapped.” 

The manager waved an imperative 
hand at Maude Shank, wasted an un- 
appreciated bow on the actress, and 
moved away. Maude Shank briskly 
handed the wrap up to the bundle 
dock. 

Dally De Witt swung her coral 
pendant at Virgie Price. ‘How about 
your suit, hon’?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” answered Virgie. 

“It’s in my dressing-room at the 
Globe,” said Dally De Witt. “Can you 
stop for it? I'd take you along with 
me now if the producer of the show 
wasn’t waiting for me in his buzz wagon 
—Faust Cesar wont wait for even a 
tidbit like Dally. Ever been behind the 
scenes, chicken?” 

“No,” answered Virgie, light in her 
violet eyes. 

Dally De Witt laughed. 
struck?” she questioned. 

Virgie flushed painfully. 

“Thought so,” mocked Dally De Witt 
kindly. “Just the type. Going to run 
}arrymore, and Adams, and Starr, and 
Keene out of the business? Say, 
Dally’ll have to hold on to her honors! 
Got a mother, kid?” 

Virgie nodded. 

“Tell her to spank you,’ advised 
Dally De Witt. She took the package 
that Maude Shank was politely handing 
her. “When you come over to the 
theater ask me for one of my cards,” 
she told Virgie. “I'll make up to you 
for my slam at your’ suit. I'll be in 
New York week after next. If you 
really want to go on the stage, get 
Mamma to give you the carfare—and 
hunt Dally up when you strike Man- 
hattan.” 

“Thanks,” breathed Virgie, blush 
chasing blush. She stood as if turned 
to stone, gazing after Dally De Witt. 

Maude Shank looked Virgie over. 
“The luck some kids have!” she mur- 
mured. And, briskly, to Virgie, “Aint 
you glad that I slipped up on those sale 
tickets? Ever been to New York?” 

Virgie’s eyes came back. “No.” 

“Some city,” commented Maude. “I 
sprung up in Brooklyn. I’m going back 
the first chance I get.” 


“Stage- 
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II 


ROADWAY at Thirty-third Street 

presents a mammoth spectacle of 
department stores. Wherever you look, 
you see glass miles of show windows; 
bewildering displays of suits, hats, 
boots, gloves and chiffons. Macy’s de- 
partment store, on the northwest cor- 
ner, swallows up millions of shoppers 
daily. Inside, the labyrinth of aisles 
lead, between abundantly stacked bar- 
gain tables and showcases, to the open- 
ing and closing mouths of iron eleva- 
tors, constantly going up and down. 

The ribbon section of this many- 
sided, multi-colored establishment was 
displaying a special offering in girdles 
and sashes. Yorka Steerman, one of 
the frisky little sales-girls, energetically 
checked up sales and counted change in 
the palms of purchasers. 

“Wait a minute, Virgie. I want to 
look at these girdles.” A girl with 
cleaned white gloves stopped in front 
of Macy’s ribbon counter. 

“Choice at forty-nme cents, marked 
down from a dollar, and dollar and a 
half,” volunteered Yorka, running a 
complimentary eye over the girdles, 
tunics, shirred effects and sashes in va- 
riety unlimited. 

The girl with the cleaned gloves 
avidly pawed the girdles. 

Virgie Price stood by with her violet 
eyes on a gold mesh tunic displayed at 
the counter «beyond. “My, that’s 
pretty,” she breathed. 

“This one my size? I wear twenty- 
three.” The girl with the cleaned gloves 
held up a Roman striped affair. “Blow 
yourself on a girdle, Virgie,” she ad- 
vised. “These are rare for the 
money.” 

Virgie brought her eyes back to the 
forty-nine-cent bargains. 

“This orange one would liven up that 
little blue serge suit you’re wearing,” 
chattered the girl with the cleaned 
gloves. “Better take it. It pays with 
the managers to look chic.” 

“Oh, I know I look like a country 
jay, Pandora,” said Virgie. “The suits 
are so pretty here.” 

Pandora nodded. “Everybody dresses 
well in little old New York.” 
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“How do they do it?” Virgie asked, 
with sudden intensity. “Are the clothes 
so very expensive, Pan? What could 
I get a suit here for?” 

“Oh, it all depends,” grinned Pan- 
dora. “You’re all right, kid-from- 
home-town. Go slow on the clothes 
line. If your wash doesn’t show up 
well, have your blue Monday in secret.” 
She discarded the Roman striped girdle 
after comparing it to a Dresden effect. 
“You’ve only been here a week, Virgie. 
Time enough to price suits when you’ve 
landed an engagement. Pull your hat 
to pieces and trim it over again. We 
all do that our second week in New 
York. I guess I'll take the Roman, 
after all,’—handing it, with a dollar 
bill, to Yorka. 

Virgie frowned, violet eyes brooding. 
“I thought I’d get something to do 
right away,” she said. “Dally De Witt 
promised to help me.” 

“De Witt?’ Pandora’s brows went 
up. “Bo you know De Witt? She’s 
rehearsing for “The Pink Kimono,’ un- 
der Cesar.” 

“T know,” said Virgie. “She gave 
me her card, back home, and told me to 
come to her. I got Mamma to give me 
money to get to New York. I went 
to see Miss De Witt at her theater the 
morning after I got here. She was re- 
hearsing, then. She was in a. wing 
talking to a man with a monocle.” 

Pandora nodded. “That was Cesar,” 
she commented. 

“She made believe she didn’t remem- 
ber me,” Virgie said evenly. “When I 
showed her the card she had given me 
she just stared at me, and laughed.” 
Virgie bit her lip. 

“You'll get used to that,” shrugged 
Pandora. ‘What they say on the road 
they never remember in New York! 
Say, why don’t you strike Cesar’s of- 
fice, yourself? Faust is always looking 
for types.” 

Virgie’s face brightened. “I’m going 
there to-morrow,” she said. ‘Mr. 
Cesar told me to come.” 

“Hm! commented Pandora, brows 
going higher. “Pity you can’t tell a 
friend something! How’d you manage 
to get a word with God-almighty 
Cesar ?” 
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“THE SCHEME IS ALL RIGHT,” SHE SAID, TURNING SLOWLY BEFORE THE MIRROR, “BUT 
I DON’T LIKE IT” 


“T didn’t,” answered Virgie simply. 
“He was talking to Miss De Witt. I 
didn’t éven think he looked at me. But 
a boy came running after me as I went 
out of the theater and told me Mr. 
Cesar said to drop into his office Fri- 
day morning.” 

“Hm,” said Pandora again. “Go 
slow on that line. See that there are 


no tags attached. Are you going to take 
the orange girdle?” 

“Yes,” said Virgie reluctantly. “I 
guess I’ll have to.” She counted from 
her leather purse a quarter, a dime, two 
nickels and a penny. 

“New to Broadway!” commented 
Yorka to herself, as the two girls 
went on. 
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III 


THE expansive roof. of Macy’s har- 
bors many schemes in color and at- 
mosphere. Half the store away from 
the ribbon section is the more luxurious 
realm of soap, powder and perfumery. 

“I want to buy some professional 
make-up!” Virgie Price was speaking 
across the counter breathlessly. 

Lavinia Lott, the frankly peroxide 
sales-girl, turned to wait on her. 

“T don’t know exactly what I want,” 
said Virgie, stammering with eager- 
ness. “I’ve just landed an engagement. 
I need a box of rouge, and an eyebrow 
pencil, and some lip rouge—don’t I?” 

“Dry rouge, wet rouge, brune pencil, 
blue pencil, cosmetic for eyelashes, face 
powder, cold cream,” helpfully tabu- 
lated Lavinia. 

“Thanks,” breathed Virgie. ‘Yes, 
all of those. Will they cost much?” 

Lavinia made a swift calculation. 
“Two dollars and fifteen cents,” she 
announced. 

Virgie breathed a sigh of relief. “I 
can blow that much,” she laughed, tak- 
ing a five-dollar bill from her nickel 
mesh bag with such haste that the other 
things in the bag dropped out—a hand- 
kerchief, a card, a two-cent stamp, a 
powder puff and a twice folded letter. 
She stuffed the things back into her 
bag. “I’m a bunch of nerves,” she said, 
with another laugh. “And rehearsals 
begin to-morrow !” 

“What show are you in?” inquired 
Lavinia, a bit condescendingly. 

“*The Pink Kimono,” answered 
Virgie. 

“That went on the road weeks ago,” 
sniffed Lavinia frankly. 

“T know,” said Virgie. “Dally De 
Witt was featured in it, but it failed. 
It has been revised.” She paused, fin- 
gered a cut-glass bottle of perfume, 
then added: “Mr. Cesar is putting it 
on again. It’s going to have a New 
York run.” 

“Ah,” nodded Lavinia, enlightened. 
She briskly counted the change into 
Virgie’s shabbily gloved palm. 

“IT hope I make good,” said Virgie 
nervously, gathering up her bundle and 
bag. “It’s a big chance.” 
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“Wish you luck,” murmured Lavinia, 
arranging scented soaps. She sent a 
glance after Virgie Price. _ 

The blue serge suit had been fitted 
over the shoulder seams and tastefully 
edged about the collar with brown fur 
trimming. Virgie’s hat was obviously 
of Manhattan. She wore a string of 
sterling silver beads about her throat. 
The throat itself was thinner ; the grace- 
ful shoulders drooped slightly, although 
Virgie’s carriage and general get-up 
had improved. 

Lavinia slapped some more soap into 
place. As she moved further down the 
counter, her astute eyes fell on a twice 
folded letter. She nabbed it, looked 
to see if Virgie Price was within call, 
and, finding Virgie gone, unfolded the 
letter behind a stack of talcum pow- 
ders, and read: 


Darling Virgie: 

I enclose five dollars. It is all I can 
spare, having had to buy shoes for Jack 
and a new suit for Louise. I hope it 
will be enough. 

Louise met Harry Burr on Franklin 
Street yesterday. He said he hadn’t 
heard from you this week, and Louise 
says he looked glum. Now, Virgie, I 
want you to write to Harry and make 
up if there has been any quarrel. You 
know, Virgie, if you shouldn’t become 
a great actress, marrying Harry would 
be the best thing you could do. Uncle 
Joe says Harry has had a promotion at 
the office. He’s getting sixty dollars 
a month now. You write to him, Vir- 
gie, and don’t you make him too angry 
about your going on the stage. Harry 
~ a fine fellow, and we all of us like 

1m. 

I wouldn’t go around with any of 
those New York men, dear, if I were 
you. A girl can’t.be too careful. I 
was sufprised to hear that Pandora Wis- , 
dom had married and gone down South 
to live. I was sorry, too; it made me 
easier about you, dear, to know that 
one of the girls from Piney Branch 
Roadwasa friend of yours in New York. 
Now, you are all by yourself; and that 
worries me. Sometimes I wish I’d never 
let you go, Virgie. If you think you'd 
better come home I can send you the 
money. You never seemed to have 
very much chance here at home. I 
couldn’t afford to let you finish high 
school, and I hated to see a girl like 
you working in the kitchen. Piney 
Branch Road just didn’t seem the place 
for you. But. are you any better off in 
New York? You don’t seem to get any 
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engagement, and from what you write 
the people must be sort of gay. Be 
careful, Virgie. Don’t trust anybody, 
now that Pandora has gone. Keep to 
yourself, and if you want to come home 
let me know. I can get the money. 
Write to Harry as soon as you get 
this letter. I hope by now that sonie- 
thing has turned up, or that you have 
made up your mind to come home and 
be a sensible girl. For, Virgie, darling, 
I can’t send you any more money. All 
the children send love. 
Lovingly, 
MAMMA. 
Lavinia refolded the letter and let it 
sail under the counter. “Good-night, 
Harry!’ she commented. “Oh, you 
‘Pink Kimono!’ ” 


IV 


POULET's is one of those little gilt- 
and-white blouse and gown shops 
that line Fifth Avenue, which in the 
slack summer months display “left- 
overs” at exorbitant prices to entice un- 
sophisticated school teachers, tourists 
and joy buyers from rural districts, and 
in the winter cater to women of fortune 
—and misfortune. Its floor-walker 
might put to shame many of the elegant 
dandies strutting by its windows. Its uni- 
formed boy at the door is trained to 
bound until no monkey in the Park can 
excel his agility. Its sales-ladies are 
suave automatons. Their manners are 
strictly Parisian—discreetly cloaking 
their East Side origin! 

The floor-walker of Poulet’s bowed 
forward inquiringly. 

“I want to look at some evening 
wraps.” It was Virgie Price speaking. 

The floor-walker caught the eye of 
Mamie Mulligan, one of the sales-ladies. 
Mamie floated forward, focused approv- 
ing eyes on. Virgie Price. 

“T want to look at some evening 
wraps.” Virgie Price again voiced her 
desire, without enthusiasm. 

Mamie led the way to the back of 
the shop, placed a gilt chair for Virgie, 
near one of the French mirrors, and 
slid bask the glass door of a case, ex- 
posing a gorgeous array of wraps, 
hanging like Bluebeard’s wives in the 
closet. “About what price do you wish 
to pay ?” questioned Mamie, with a true 
Fifth Avenue shop manner. “We have 
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a particularly beautiful line just. at 
present. This one’”—displaying a crea- 
tion of rose-colored satin, crusted with 
seed pearls and hung with heavy pearl 
tassels—‘‘came in this morning from 
Paris. It would suit you charmingly. 
Shall I throw it about your shoulders?” 

Virgie stood up in front of the French 
mirror and twisted out of her silver fox 
coat. She looked at herself critically. 
“The scheme is all right,’ she said, 
turning slowly around before the mir- 
ror, “but I don’t like it. Show me 
some more.” 

“You look simply beautiful in it,” 
said Mamie, regretfully removing the 
wrap from the shapely shoulders. “This 
mauve one is unique. All the rage on 
the other side.” She placed a rich gar- 
ment about Virgie, and stepped back, 
clasping her hands. 

Virgie shrugged out of it. 

“Do you care -for cerise? One of 
your coloring could wear it well.” 
Mamie shook out and appreciatively 
displayed foaming billows of cerise 
chiffon and ermine. 

“Show me something blue,” said 
Virgie. 

Mamie slid the glass door again, se- 
lected a pale blue evening wrap caught 
bewilderingly at the bottom with a fold 
of rich black velvet. She brought it 
carefully to Virgie. 

The violet eyes turned black. “Take 
it away!” commanded Virgie. “I can’t 
bear it. I'll have one of the others— 
~ one. The cerise. How much is 
it?” 

Mamie examined the card attached 
to the cerise wrap. “Five hundred and 
ninety dollars,” she murmured. 

“All right. I'll take it.” Virgie was 
getting back into her silver fox coat. 
She gave the name and address, and 
to whom it was to be charged, in a 
jumble of words. 

Mamie wrote in her sales book evenly. 
As Virgie swept through the door, held 
open by the bowing, uniformed boy, 
Mamie laid the cerise evening wrap 
carefully over her left arm: “ ‘Miss Vir- 
ginia Price, Hotel Riverton. Imme- 
diate.’ She read it laconically from 
the tinted ticket of sale. “ ‘Charged. 
To Faust Cesar.’” 
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MASTER “JACKY” LEVFN- 
SON, AGED FOUR, EVA DAVEN- 
PORT’S GRANDSON 


[qs HE stage is the ‘ ie 
T place—or shall we “4 
call it the state ?— 


of prolonged youth. Ponce de © a 
Leon, had he wandered upon bh 
the boards, would not have 
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needed to pursue his Bangs, New York 
GRANDMOTHER 


EVA DAVENPORT 


search. 

Something in the com- 
posite of conditions that constitutes 
stage life is a preservative. It embalms 
the spirit and, to some extent, the out- 
ward form of youth. A student of life 
avowed that it is because playerXolk 
roam far from the original place of 
their setting forth on life’s road and $0, 
not being continually reminded by long- 
memoried folk of the date of their 
birth, forget it. There is no influence 
more aging than continuous reminders 
of what is becoming, or is not so, to “a 
man of your age,” or to be assured that 
you are “old enough to know better,” 
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WHAT YOU MAY SEE AND 
HEAR IN THE HOMES OF , 
CERTAIN ACTOR-FOLK 


By Ada Patterson 


“GRANDPA” 
ROBERT 
HILLIARD, 
STILL A 
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IDOL 
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by some one who knows to a minute the 
length of your tenure of this life. 

A little nearer the bull’s eye, doubt- 
less, is the truth that life offers the ele- 
ment of change to the dramatic artist. 
Monotony rarely weighs upon him. 

“Playing the same part two or three 
seasons !”’ cries one in denial. 

“Going over and over the old tread- 
mill of the road!” exclaims an- 
other. ‘ 

I answer: “But the long-continued 
part gives you an opportunity for 
study, for society, for wide reading. 
It is in your power to banish mon- 
otony, as some do.” 

Whatever the reason for the perert- 
nial quality of the actor temperament, 
no one can deny the statement that 
players are the youngest folk of their 
age in the world. 
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a 
: , , Robert Hill- 
gomniiy lard, for in- 
KEENAN Stance, though a 
bridegroom of 
one season and a matinée 
idol: of many seasons, is 
a grandparent. For two 
years, his son, an officer in 
the United States Navy, 
has been a parent, and the 
silver-haired hero of “The 
Argyle Case” a _ fond 

grandparent. 

And Frank Keenan, too! 
Mr. Keenan looks as if 
he’d always be at the for- 
ty-year-old point. ~Often 
I’ve seen him act as if his 
majority were only just in 
sight. He is a _ tangoing 
grand-parent—and_ he has 
been heard to say: 
said teins “T wish Hil- 
SLOAN AND da would 
petty pines - tedasiaa! faster. 
THE NiECEAND- I’m afraid she 
tea cies, wore overtake 
wxo PLayep the tango.” 
pone Hilda is not 
anp HAS BEEN the clever 
OEY we ©6young woman 
“THE SALA- who scored as 
MANDER™ Aggie in stp- 
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ginia,” and the old soldier in “Vindication,” 
are triumphs of forceful truth, will lead 
forth the third generation in the tango 
as soon as_ she stops stumbling—as he 
phrases it, “When her feet stop  inter- 
fering.” 

It is a milestone in Miss Sloan’s life 
to make the long railway journey punctuated 
by many naps, by many drinks of water, and 
by a procession of pleasant-eyed passengers 
saying: “What a lovely child!”—to her Grand- 
pa Keenan’s home at Laurelton, Long 
Island. More properly speaking, it is 

Grandma Keenan’s home, for 
the picturesque and dis- 
tinctive bungalow, fur- 
nished. with fortune- 
worth heirloonis of 
the Keenan home- 
stead in Boston, and 
surrounded by 
saunter - inviting 
ANN ARDEN BEAVERS AND % aoe grounds, is a gift 
GRANDDADDY ARDEN, ENJOY- “ from the actor to his 
ING LIFE AT LONG BEACH a wife, the finest in- 
port of Margaret ' fluenceand 
Illington in ‘‘ With- ie byApets, greatest 
in the Law,” and who, y guiding 
later, has been appear- ot. F ae. 470 t.0.€ 
5 ° Fe ARDEN 5 ? 
ing in “The Salaman- ; aside from 
der,”"—a good actress oo his own 
because she has been ae 
well taught the art of 
acting by her father. 
The elder Hilda is 
quite adequate to the 
tango, or any’ of the 
other spirited dances. 
The Hilda to whom 
reference is made 
is Miss Hilda 
Sloan, aged three, 
daughter of the 
former Frances 
Keenan and of 
Lieutenant Sloan, 
of the United 
States Army, and 
stationed on the Texas 
frontier. 

The great realist of Gj.” TWO PLAY-TIME PICTURES OF ANN 
the American stage, a ARDEN BEAVERS 
whose Jack Rance in “The . audacious talent, in his life. The home, 
Girl of the Golden West,” twenty-two minutes from Broadway by 
and General Warren in express train, is Mrs. Keenan’s reward 
“The Warrens of Vir- of merit. Granddaughter Hilda’s visit 
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DOROTHY MILLER 


TWO SNAPSHOTS OF 
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is a greater 
milestone to 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Keenan. 
When Aunt 
Hilda is - at 
home 
event is still 
more joyous. 


the. 


Her sover- 
eignty over 
her beautiful 
grandmother, 
Agnes Arden, 
daughter of 
Thomas 
Keene, is su- 
preme. Mrs. 


HER GRANDFATHER, HENRY MILLER 


[F YOU would 
see an exam- 
ple of idolatry, 
don’t travel to 
the far, dim 
lands of 
heathen- 
d o m—just 
drop in at 
one of the 
homes at 
Forrest Hills, 
eight minutes’ 
ride nearer the 
city than the Kee- 
nan home, and 
watch Edwin Ar- 
den at play with the 
small, laughing god- 
dess of his worship, 
Ann Arden Beavers, 
daughter of his daugh- photograph 
ter. by Moffet 
Edwin Arden is ,accounted, in some 
quarters, a hard man. Certainly he 
played the icy Metternich of “L’Aiglon” 
with such glacial correctness that he 
seemed to have been born for the role. 
The managers are convinced that he is 
icy, when they meet him in skirmishes 
in the war of which he is a leader be- 
tween theatrical management methods 
and the Actor’s Equity Association. 
But ask Miss Ann Arden Beavers what 
she thinks about him, and she will an- 
swer, in substance, that he is the softest 
of man-stuff, mere putty in her dimpled 
hands. 


Studio, Chicago 


legion—by re- 
moving to the 
comparativ 
quiet of Long 
Island. 
“Daughter 
has bought a 
house there,” 
they ex- 
plain, 
“and we 
must see 
the baby 
every 
day.” 


DOROTHY 
MILLER, 
GRAND- 
DAUGHTFR 
OF HENRY 
MILLER 
AND JOHN 
GLENDIN- 
NING 


Arden yielded at 
first sight to the 
rule of the tiny 

tyrant. 
Grdnd- 
father and 
Grandmother 
Arden surprised 
their metropoli- 
tan . friends—and 
they are 
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Ann Arden Beavers’ contin- vacation relaxation last summer con- 
ual and unappeasable demands Se sisted in teaching the good-humored 
for fairy stories and new /~ » tyrant to swim in the surf at 
games are the best counter- (oy 4 Long Beach, Long Island. 
irritant possible for the tragedy ined 
of Grandfather Arden’s role in @ ; “How dare you 
“To-day,” in which he murders give one of 
his wife eight times a week, and © our leading stage- 
the warfare of the Actors’ — lovers a_ grand- 
Equity Association. His, a.« — child?” said a 
seeeaadons ia eee ; eee friend to the then 
Sie. canes at a bes : Mrs. Gilbert 
GRANDDAUGHTER 2 “ : Miller, formerly 
ELLEN , fm Miss Jessie Glen- 

“a dinning. Would the 
crown of grand- 
parenthood rest 
easily upon the 
head of the distin- 

guished actor- 
manager? No- 
body 
knew, 

but ev- 
eryone 
speedily 
learned, for 
no small 

», boy was 
eV-e.7 

P more 


DE ANGELIS’ 
GRANDSON FRED 


pleased with his army of gaudy tin soldiers 
than was Henry Miller with his grand- 
daughter Dorothy. 
Photograph “Will it be a good business move?” asked a 


by White, . . . 
New York sagacious friend whose photographs of Miss 


GRANDFATHER DE ANGELIS 





GRANDPARENTS OF THE STAGE 





Dordthy awakened covetous- 
ness in my soul of a chronicler 
in stageland. 

“We will ask Henry Miller 
himself,” I answered. A tele- 
gram went to San Francisco. 
The reply came back at once. “I 
shall be delighted to appear 
with Granddaughter Dorothy.” 

Dorothy was born on Grand- 
pa Miller’s farm, “Sky Mead- 
ows,” near Stamford, Conn., 
where the actor relaxes in mind 
and body, where his friends 
are bidden to come when they 
like, where they meet their host 
at meals, and where no ques- 
tions are asked save, “What 
train brought you out?” 

His manner to the comely 
little maid is a mingling of 
paternal solicitude and _ the 
subtle adulation that achieves 
delicately, | yet forcefully, the 
passage across : 
the foot - 

















JOHN 

FINDLAY 

AND HIS 

TREASURES 

OF THE THIRD GENERATION 


lights. Yes, we may well class 
Henry Miller among the happy 
grandparents of the stage. 


SMALL but enthusiastic meeting 
of the grandparents of the stage 


A 


JOHN FINDLAY’S GRANDCHILDREN, 
“JACKY AND DOUGLASS 


took place at a large house, surrounded 
by piazzas as a ship by decks, at White. 
Plains, N. Y.—Eva Davenport’s home. 
There arrived her fellow-player and 
old friend, Jefferson De Angelis, re- 
cently, for a week-end. They, with 
Mrs. De Angelis for companion, sat 
and rocked on one of the 
deck-like verandas and 
talked of old times, of 
the view of green 
hills, of the pros- 
pects for next sea- 
son, of the comings 
and — goings, the 
ceaseless shiftings 
of their friends of 
the stage; but more 
than all, they talked 

of grandchildren. 
Eva Davenport, her 
hands buried in his golden 
locks, explained that Master “Jacky” 
Levenson, aged four, had a fault- 
less disposition. Jefferson De An- 
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gelis replied that one Ellen De Angelis, 
his son’s daughter, possessed every 
quality in the calendar of sainthood. 
His grandson Fred, younger, and by 
reason of his shortage of years, less 
intelligible, was also of celestial origin 
and similar destination. 

“The younger generation of parents 


mean well but they are too severe,” , 


complained Grandma Davenport, the 
customary twinkle missing from her 
dark eyes. 

“T think the children should be al- 
lowed more candy,” said Grandpa De 
Angelis. “It’s forbidden in our house, 
but I slip them some.” An exchange of 
significant glances. Assuring herself 
that her daughter, Mrs. John Leven- 
son, was at due distance, Grandma 
Davenport nodded—whereupon Master 
“Jacky” Levenson began a _ mighty 
feast of chocolates surreptitiously pro- 
duced by the guest from a secret 
pocket. 

“When ‘Jacky’ has to leave the 
table for being noisy, I feel like going 
too. Only my daughter’s eye restrains 
me. I’m a little afraid of Marie. They 
always called her my chaperon,” said 
the comedienne. 

Mr. De Angelis: nodded his complete 
understanding and sympathy with this 
impulse to self-exile. “Their racket is 
' the music of the spheres,” he said— 
and said it as though he meant it most 
seriously. ‘ 

Four times they tried to talk of their 
plans for next season, each time return- 
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ing to the inexhaustible topic of 
grandchildren. 

““Jacky’ is the one. audience on 
which I can always depend for a 
laugh,” said the comedienne. 

“My son’s babies think I’m funnier 
than their trick monkey. I can always 
get the spot-light away from him 
when I’m playing to them,” said the 
comedian. 


OHN FINDLAY’S vacations being 
too quiet for his taste when his 

grandsons, “Jacky” and Douglass, 
lived across the street, he gathered 
them under his roof at Eltingeville, 
Staten Island, last summer, when life 
became one merry round interrupted 
only by his elder daughter’s admoni- 
tory: 

“Now Papa, you know you mustn’t - 
let them do that.” 

‘When family government, exempli- 
fied by his daughter, became unendur- 
able to Actor Findlay and his offspring 
of the third generation, he could al- 
ways elope with his grandsons for the 
day in his automobile or motor-boat, 
elopements in which he was aided and 
abetted, and sometimes joined, by 
Grandma Agnes Findlay, who believes 
in, or at least practices, rampant 
liberty for grandchildren. 

To the credit of both, be it said that 
the babies weathered the spoiling with 
sweet dispositions, and the automobile 
and motor trips without loss of life or 
limb. 


———| 


THE OLDEST PLAYWRIGHT 


ERTHA MANN. furnished the surprise of the afternoon recently when 
she essayed a highly emotional role in a play called “The Worth of a 


Man” at a New York playhouse. 


A number of budding playwrights were 


presented, and she was besieged by them to play the leading part in several 


plays they had written. 
Mann agreed to read the play. 


One became insistent, and partly to satisfy her, Miss 
It proved to be a theme as old as Adam, and 


after the second act Miss Mann abandoned the task of further reading. 
“You say you created this character?” Miss Mann inquired: 
“The character and the play are both original with me,’ was the ready 


response. 


“And yet,” Miss Mann added ruminatively, “you don’t look two thousand 


years old!” 





By JUSTUS DICKINSON 


Inwy|HEN you 
| \ /| come to think 
———_l] it over and 


compare the two of 

them, men are pure, no- 

one-at-home blockheads alongside wom- 
en. Women are forever evolving such 


charmingly odd things. They are 
the glossets of this tarnished old 
tumbling world. 

Now for one thing, thereis 
the beauty spot. What crude, 
crass male person could have 
sought out that delicious 
novelty? What man would 
seclude himself by daylight 
because he looks better by 
night? Nary a one; for 
in the first place no man * 
could” have hit upon so 
subtle an analysis of him- 
self. Or else he would be 
too much of a bigot to admit 
the difference. 

Or what male would put his 
different smiles and expressions ‘Q 
to the mirror-test? Even if Se 
he tried he wouldn’t know Bf, - 
which was best. Or what bulk Pray ofanerc.” 
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Putting One’s 
Best Face 
Forward 


IN AN 
EMOTIONAL 
ROLE 


> 


of the Stronger 
Sex — what a 
parody on 
truth !— 
would, remem- 
bering the law 
of balance, seek 
to rub a 
dimple 


A 


EDITH STOREY 
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into one cheek because the other was 
so dented? 

So far as answers are concerned, such 
questions are useless. They presuppose 
the negative. They serve only to prove 
the underlying tactical and strategical 
superiority of the female of the species. 


N OTHING is more pleasant than an 
argument with a charming girl. I 
argued with Edith Storey over her face. 
“Qne side is better than the other,” 
she declared, most casually. 
“Impossible,” I protested. “There is 

no difference and both are charming.” 

She was pleased but argumentative. 
“It is true,” she persisted. “I have 
given both of them a great many trials.” 
I looked again, searchingly this time, 


hoping to bolster up my side of the case ' 


—or the face. 

“Each has a cheek, and an ear, and 
parts of a nose and a mouth, and one 
eye, and an eyebrow, and—” I began. 

“There is no argument about it,” she 
contended. (Did I say this was an 
argument?) “I know. When I am 
putting on a scene before the camera, 
that is one of the hardest things for me 
to remember—to keep my best cheek— 
my right cheek—forward. 

“Every woman is the same and every 
man, too,” she went on, gathering veloc- 
ity because of my passive resistance. “In 
addition, we have the better sides of our 
bodies—one better developed than the 
other. Women, particularly, should put 
their best foot forward. One side of 
the nose is better looking than the 
other; one hand—usually the right 
hand if you are right-handed—has 
more character in it.” 

She has studied herself from every 
angle, and the best of it is, she hasn’t 
the smallest particle of vanity. She 
speaks right up in school and says she 
isn’t good looking, and she admits to 
being just a wee bit freckled. Unob- 
trusive, almost self-effacing, quiet, un- 
affected, practical—and a bit odd. 

“That’s the one thing I like in my- 
self,” she confided. “I don’t encour- 
age it, of course,—that would be the 
death of it,—but I don’t hinder it. I 
want to be a bit different from the girl 
across the aisle.” 
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She may -condemn herself to mousi- 
ness, but let me add in her defense that © 
she has that wonderful something made 
up of magnetism, personality and gen- 
eral attractiveness which, linked with 
ability, has caused her to be called the 
best — on the screen. Her eyes 
are large and gray; the k for 
themselves ; cat ce hair fo Wedesiant 
and of a deep, gleaming brown. 

She was a sober, pathetic, almost 
mournful figure when I found her at 
the Vitagraph studio one afternoon—a 
girl gowned in black from head to foot. 
She was playing the part of a widowed 
mother, and I had to beat down an im- 
pulse to go up to her and pat heron 
the shoulder and tell her that “it must 
have been for the best.” 

“Forgive me if I am not good com- 
pany,” she pleaded. ““Widow’s weeds 
always depress me—make me feel as 
if there is a weight hanging on me. But 
right now understand me, first, last and 
all the time, here and forever—I am not 
temperamental. Ugh! Temperaments 
fill up the space where brains ought 
to be. : 

“You hear of actresses who ‘throw 
themselves into their parts’ just as if 
they would jump into a river. Maybe 
I am lacking the true stage sense, but 
I’m afraid I don’t ‘feel’ every bit of my 
rigamarole clear down in my boots. I 
am not cold-blooded either. 

“I work out my parts with calm, 
mathematical precision. Then I fol- 
low the director’s advice. Often we 
don’t agree; but I give him credit for 
knowing more than I do, so I obey him. 
In my own analysis, I have pried out 
many hints. I go at the thing earnestly, 
with sincerity and all of the seriousness 
I can master. It is plain, cold, hard 
work for me.” 


“DILLY” STOREY was born some 
twenty-two years ago in New 
York City. She had no particular reason 
for going on the stage. She describes 
her parents as “just plain people” 
who put her into the public schools 
without the slightest idea that the 
theatrical bug would bite her—on the 
right cheek. : 
At ten she had a small part with 
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Eleanor Robson 
in “Audrey ;” 
later she 

was en- 
gaged 


MISS STOREY 
IN “THE GOVERNOR 
WHO HAD A HEART” 


“for a child’s part in “The Little 
Princess ;”’ and for three seasons 
she~ played different 
parts in “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch.” Her 
next  engage- 
ment was with 
“Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook 
Farm.” 
For five years 
she has been in 
the films, getting 
assignments in all 
parts of the world. She 
played Bonita in protograph 
the now-famous Copyright 1014 


by Vit s 
photo-play“Cap- Company of Ameria 


tain Alvarez;” Glory Quayle in “The 


Christian,” and had leading rdles in 
such film productions as “Chains 
of an Oath,” “The French 
Spy,” “The Vengeance of 


Durand,” “Peggy’s Bur- 

glar,” “Martha Washing- 
\ ton,” “Marie’Louise,” and 
® other comedies and dra- 


“THE only way I lay 
myself open to a 
charge of tempera- 
ment,” she confessed. 
“is that I like music 
with my sadness— 
low, creepy stuff that 
shivers one’s vitals.” 
We strayed to the 
subject of clothes, the 
depressing widow’s 
weeds twisting the 
conversa- 

tion. 


WITH EARLE WILLIAMS IN A SCENE 
+ 
FROM “THE DELAYED LETTER” 


“Every woman must gain 
sympathy,” Miss Storey ob- 
served, “either from the pub- 

lic or from the man she loves 

or wants to love her. It is neces- 


epira | S@tY, on the stage and off, and 


storey it can’t be done without at- 


tractiveness. Clothes make 
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the woman and the actress. It is every 


woman's duty to herself and .to hu-* 


manity to make herself just as good- 
looking as the law and her face and 
figure will allow. It is criminal to neg- 
lect one’s opportunities. 

“Neatness is necessary to good looks. 
No woman can be good-looking unless 
she is well-groomed; and it is possible 
to be so under all circumstances. 
Whether I am playing the part of a 
street urchin, or a beggar woman, or a 
queen, I am just as careful to observe 
neatness. Neatness. would stop more 
divorce sttits, tham anything else in the 
world. Neatness in attire gives neat- 
ness in mind. 

“I have just finished a mountain pic- 
ture, ‘Steve O’Grady’s Chance.’ I 
played the part of a little backwoods girl 
—and how did I contrive to be neat and 
yet real? In spite of the necessity for 
neatness, one must, of course, first con- 
sider the realistic, artistic side. My first 
duty was to provide myself with a cos- 
tume true to the type. 

“T got a form-fitting dress, one that 
looked well in itself-and followed the 
lines of my figure—one, in fact, that 
was not what we Americans call sloppy. 
Then I cut off the hem and permitted 
it to fray around the edges. Next I 
cut small holes in the dress, but no big 
patches—nothing that would offend the 
eye. Then I let the dress gradually 
wear. When I got ready for the pic- 
ture, it showed worn and old, but it fit 
well, it followed the lines of my figure, 
and while it gave the proper impression, 
it still was, in a manner, neat. 

“T let my hair fall in a braid, but I 
trained it well around my face. I made 
it appear loosely hung and loosely cared 
for; but in reality every strand was 
placed with a view to tidiness. 

“When it is necessary for me to play 
male characters, I am always careful to 
make them just as masctiline as possible. 
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Your audience, really looking through 
the keyhole, is so often offended by the 
obvious disguise of many girls who try 
to play male parts ; and it therefore sees 
the artificiality that pervades the whole 
portrayal. 

“I played a boy’s part in ‘The Florida 
Enchantment.’ I was supposed to have 
eaten a certain mysterious bean, and to 
have been changed from a girl to a boy. 
We went to St. Augustine, Florida, to 
make the picture, and were using the 
Ponce de Leon Hotel, which had been 
closed for the winter. 

“T wore a sassy little mustache, and 
twiddled an unlighted cigarette. I was 
leaning up against one of the pillars in 
front of the hotel when a big, bluff tour- 
ist, come over from Jacksonville, ap- 
proached me. 

“Ts this the big hotel of the town?’ 
he asked. 

“*Ves,’ I said in as deep a voice as I 
could muster, ‘but it is closed.’ 

““Huh! he grunted. ‘Can’t I get a 
drink around here? Aint the bar 
open ?” 

“T told him it was not. 
to my deep tones. 

“Well, say,’ he persisted, ‘can’t a 
fellow get a drink anywhere around 
here? Can’t you show me a place?’ 

“T told him I was a recent arrival, 
too, and therefore not acquainted with 
the different places of refreshment. 

“*Well,’ he said, consolingly, ‘you’ll 
have to learn ’em sometime. Let’s you 
and me go around and find one, and I'll 
buy.’ 

“T pulled off my boy’s hat, and my 
hair fell down on my shoulders. 

“ “Holy mackerel!’ He yelled, and 
went away as fast as his legs would 
carry him. 

“Of course, he didn’t know it, but he 
had given me a splendid compliment. 
He had as much as told me that I looked 
a perfect boy.” 


I still kept 
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How the Brunette 


Should Dress 


ADVICE FROM AN 
ACTRESS  _WhHO<55 
ONE..OFF THEM 


By Josephine Victor 


THREE POSES OF 

JOSEPHINE VIC- 

TOR, WHO SAYS 

THE BLONDE 

IS SUBTLE, 

THE BRU- 

NETTE 

HONEST 


Photograph 
by Mishkin, 
New York 


Editor’s Note: 

This is one of a 

series of interest- 

ing as well as 

practical articles 

on the absorbing 

subject of dress. 

They are each pre- 

pared by a stage 

favorite. who is 

noted as a repre- 

sentative of her 

special type, and 

who has studied 

dress as an imper- : 
tant part of her Photograph by Mishkin, New Ycrk 
art. 








I know that it is a. fashionable 
pose to wish to be as others are, 
but I have never desired to be a blonde. 
At the risk of vexing my blonde friends, 
I declare without any qualifications that 
I am glad nature gave me a dark color- 
scheme. Not from any motive of vanity 
do I say that I am content to be with- 
out blue eyes and sunshine-colored tresses 
and a complexion of lily-like fairness. I 
admit that I think blondes beautiful. My 
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I AM content to be a brunette. 
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reason goes beneath the skin-depth of 
beauty, and reaches the depths of psy- 
chology. 

The primary difference between the 
blonde and the brunette is not in degree 
of beauty—it is in character. The blonde 
gets what she seeks, by indirec- 
tion. The brunette is direct. - 
The blonde is subtle; the bru- 
nette is honest. I like being a 
brunette because it gives me the 
privilege of saying what I 
think, a privilege of which I 
often and joyously avail 
myself. 


YES; I am coming to the 
subject of dress. I am 
arriving there by the straight 
road of a proposition. I told 
you the brunette is honest. 
- Voila! She wears 
honest colors. She 
is strong. She 
wears the colors of 
strength. For the 
blonde are the in- 
direct, evasive 
shades. Blondes 
describe them as 
delicate shades. I 
prefer my own 
classification. 
Pastels always 
seem to me eva- 
sive shades. They 
are the sneaks in 
the world of hues. 
As a rule, a brunette 
wears forceful shades 
expressive of-the un- 
compromising char- 
acter of her nature, 
that downright 
honesty of which 
I have spoken, 
Speaking as a bru- 
nette, it is my habit 
to wear either the 
darkest or palest of shades. In the 
matter of color, I go to extremes, be- 
cause extremes of color are becoming 
to me. They express me. 


I enjoy wearing black and white, 


those extremes of color which are no 
color; and.all the strong, warm, deep 


“] ENJOY WEAR- 
ING BLACK AND 
WHITE. . 
ALL THE STRONG, 
WARM, DEEP REDS 
AND YELLOWS AND 
BLUES, AND THE 
PINKS THAT ARE 
NEAR TO FLAME” 


Photograph by Mishkin, New York 
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reds and yellows and blues, and the 
pinks which are near to flame. 

Colors are like people. When I was 

a. student at Cooper Institute, I dis- 

covered that. I wanted to become a 

painter. I had an ardent love of color, 

and because of that believed that I 

would become a mistress of the 

brush and palette. A_ grief 

awaited me at the end of my 

ycar as an art student, for, 

while my sense of color was 

very well developed and is still 

a passion with me, I lack 

sense of form. I couldn’t 

draw. But that was by no 

means a wasted year. If it 

did nothing else, it crystalized 

my love of color into form. It 

taught me the art of dress, for 
myself, at least. 

One of the lessons I 
learned is that there 
are colors that wont 

mingle, or if they 

do mingle they lose 
none of, their orig- 
inal force. Burnt 
sienna is one of 

these. I might mix 

it on my palette 

with any shade, yet 

the burnt sienna 

always dominated. 

I loved that warm, 

brownish color. I 

still love it because 

it is like the men 

and women I: ad- 

mire, forceful, un- 

compromising, yet of 

an engaging warmth 

and tenderness of 

character. Its an- 

tithesis in the pole 

of colors is pink. 

Pink will mix 

with anything 

and | dominate 

nothing. I never liked pink unless, as 

in some cases, it is red masquerading 
in the name of pink—like cerise. 


.. AND 


[N MY Cooper Institute lessons I 
learned one thing in particular that 
has since been of the utmost value to me, 
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whether in dressing a stage char- 
acter or in choosing my personal 
apparel—the value of combina- 
tions. 

I am quite aware _« 
that the average @9) 
woman, and 
even the 
woman who 
is in some 

ects 
extraor- 
dinary, 
argues 
for the 
one-tone cos- 
tume. If she choose 
a gray gown, she will 
select gray pumps, gray 
stockings, a gray hat and 
gray boa. Thus attired, she 
will go forth believing 
that all men, or at least 
all women, will say of 
her: “How beautiful! 
How elegant!” The re- 
finement of such a cos- 
tume | grant you, but I 
grant nothing else for it. 
Suppose it stands for 
correctness and _ ele- 
gance: The costume ac- 
cented by some deeper 
note of the same color 
or by a contrasting color 
may claim—and there < 
will be no trouble to 
establish its claim— 
smartness, chic, the 
last word in mod- 
ernness. Combina- 


JOSEPHINE VICTOR 


Photograph 
by Mishkin, 
New York 
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SHOULD DRESS 


tions and contrasts of color are 
magnificent if the wearer have 
the personality to wear them 
well—“to carry them off,” 
as we women expressively 

say. 
Strong blues and vivid reds, 
for example, are sumptuous if 
worn by a brunette of pronounced 
personality. They would pale the 
delicate tints of a blonde. Black 
and gold, or black and green con- 
trasts woven into the fabric of a 
‘gown, are effective. Cerise, or 
any shade of deep pink with a 
girdle of apple green, 1s 
daring, but effective, 
on the brunette 

who can wear it. 

There are 
shades of 


“BEING OF THE 
PALE BRUNETTE 
TYPE, I HAVE 
CHOSEN FOR MY 
DAY WEAR 
EXTREMELY 
LIGHT OR DARK 
COLORS : DARK 
BLUES OR 
BROWNS OR 
GREENS FOR 
THE WIN- 

TER; FOR 
SUMMER, 
WHITE” 
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mauve that blend beautifully with pink. It 
is a most fascinating occupation, the combina- 
tion of colors. With bits of silk and velvet ] 
often amuse myself combining colors, and with 
the same zest with which I used to mix the 
colors on my palette. But brunettes are of so 
many types, the young and old brunette, bru- 
nettes petite, brunettes grande, the tall bru- 
nette and the slender, small brunette, the bru- 
nette of brilliant col- 
oring, and the pale 
brunette. 

For each, their 
own wardrobe 
selected with 
an eye single 
to becoming- 
ness, becom- 
ingness to 
the wearer 
and the oc- 
casion. 

The bril- @ 
liant bru- Ge 
nette, she 
whose hair 

is of the col- 

or and luster 
of new- 


eo 


THREE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
MISS VICTOR 


y > sf 
N 
N 


SS 


Photograph by White, New York 


mined coal, whose eyes are as 
nearly black as nature ever 
makes them, and whose dark 
complexion is enlivened with 
red cheeks,—that type which 
suggests Spanish origin and 
Irish adoption, and which has 
been named “Black Irish,”— 
is the most striking of those 
that must choose whether to 
accept and accentuate her vivid 
type, or evade and subdue it. 
If such an one wishes the 
general effect to be of brilliancy, she may 


Photograph by Hallen, New York 
wear _ crimson, 

rich blues and 

warm greens 

and _ golds. 

Or if she 

wishes to 

cast into 

high re- 

lief the 

rich 

tones 

of her 

color- 

ing, 

she 

will 

wear 

such 

dull, 

neutral 

colors as 

pale blue, 

gray, tan, or 

light green. 

From such dim frames 
the vividness of her 
natural color will stand 


‘IN THE EVENING I FEEL 
THAT SARTORIAL BARS ARE 
DOWN AND THE CHRO- 
MATIC INJUNCTIONS ARE 
LIFTED. . . . I SCOUT 
THE THEORY OF THE 
ONE-TONE ELEGANCE 

OF ATTIRE ; 
INSTEAD OF DIS- 
TINCTION, IT 
CLOTHES A WOM- 

AN IN COM- 
MONPLACENESS” 














forth as a flame or a tropical 


flower. 

Mme. Alla Nazimova 
knows well this device. 
She has always 
seemed to me a very 
conjurer in dress. 
She wears dull silver 
shades that fling high 
lights upon her dark 
beauty. If you see 
her as Ihave, wearing 
a scarlet cloak, be sure 
that beneath it she wore a 


frock of taupe or gray, dun 


as a dust cloud. 


ERSONALLY, 

being one of the 
pale brunette type, 
I have chosen for 
my day wear ex- 
tremely light or dark 
colors: dark blues or 


browns or greens for the 


winter ; for summer, white. 

I never care whether 
anything be the mode, if 
it “suits me.” 

For instance, I like 
natural-colored pongee. 
This summer I stopped 
in a shop on the Avenue 
de l’Opera in Paris and 
asked to see some natural- 
colored pongee. ‘They 
are not worn this season, 
Madame,” said the sales- 
man. “I care not,” I an- 
swered, and bought 
enough for two frocks. 
Accented by colors and in- 
sets of Oriental embroid- 
ery, they are cool and be- 
coming. Notwithstanding 
they were not the mode, I 
found admirers for them, 
other than myself, and I 
had always, when wearing 
them, the sense of being 
suitably and _ becomingly 
dressed. In summer I 
wear white a great deal, 
simply made, but with 
sashes and ribbons of red 


or yellow, or of the Roman 
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stripes, which are the mode 
and happen to accord with 
my tastes. 

In the evening, I 
feel that sartorial 
bars are down and 

chromatic = injunc- 

tions are lifted. By 
lamplight, the, eyes 
and hair look darker. 
For that reason I 
have no fear of any 
color. My own col- 
oring being rendered 
more vivid by the 
artificial light, I 
dare anything in 
colors. Royal 
blue, crimson or 
scarlet, right 
green, — any 
color I wish,— 
and accentuated 
and the scheme 
made more bril- 
liant by a com- 
plementary or 
contrasting col- 
or. Then more 
than ever I scout 
the theory of 
the one-tone ele- 
gance of attire. One tone, 
forsooth! Instead of dis- 
tinction, it clothes a wom- 
an in commonplaceness. 
It is dull, uninteresting. 
“OF MATERIALS, Look at the 
THE BruNetre barnyard hen. 
sHoutp con- She is all one 
SIDER RATHER color, but 
HER piety Ww h rs) ever 
THAN HER . 
cotortnc” Claimed for 
her either 
elegance or distinc- 
tion ? 
I learned a_ deal 
about dressing while 
playing the Hen 
Pheasant in 
‘‘Chantecler.” 
, For instance, 
r the need of 
straight lines to 
subdue color is ex- 
emplified in the bird 
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kingdom. The more brilliant the plum- 
age, the more nearly straight the lines, 
of the richly plumed birds—the pheas- 
ant and the peacock, for example. 

“Chantecler” taught me, too, that the 
forceful personality should garb itself 
in vivid colors. The foolish hens that 
surrounded the cock were all gray or 
brown or white. But the cock himself 
and the one Ren who “influenced his 
life” were of radiant colors. 

Some day I may write a book on the 
Psychology of Colors. In it I shall ad- 
vocate a color cure for mental and tem- 
peramental afflictions. For instance, 
when I am distressed, when there is an 
ebb in my spirits, I instinctively wear 
black. If the barometer shows an as- 
cent, I choose the most colorful gown 
I have. There is a hint in color treat- 
ment. I defy any person to be mel- 
ancholy in a room draped in red or 
that has yellow paper. Blue is sooth- 


ing. Green is restful. Gray is the most 
sedative of the colors. 

My art-student days taught me the 
dividing line between the so-called 


warm and cold, or cool, colors. Those 
colors that have been mixed with green 
are cold, or cool, colors. Those that 
have been blendcd with yellows are 
warm colors. For example, brown may 
be mixed with green and form a dark 
color classified as bronze. That is a 
cold color. Yet brown might be mixed 
with yellow and form a very warm 
color indeed. So the shades that are 
mixed with gray are softened, and 
those combined with red are hardened. 

I once saw a splendidly Oriental type 
of brunette in a street-car. Her beauty 
was utterly marred by the fact that 
she wore a dark red gown, positively 
hard in its brilliance. If she had worn 
a brown that blended with her hair, or 
black that threw her Oriental vividness 
into relief, she would have been gor- 
geous. The cold colors subdue a color 
scheme. 


O a brunette must be a law unto her- 
self, provided she studies carefully 
the effect of colors, whether in a Fifth 
Avenue shop-window or in an atelier. 
One gets very good hints on modern 
dressing from the old paintings. Ina 
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general way I should say that all the 
colors are hers, but not all the shades. 
Yellow is distinctively her color, if she 
wear the right shades of it, the deepest 
and richest shades. Corn-color and 
orange and burnt orange are her shades 
of yellow. The blonde may wear yel- 
low, but only the palest shades, else it 
will dim her hair. If she wear blue 
it should be royal blue, if purple the 
richest shade, and so of red. 

Of materials, the brunette should 
consider rather her stature than her 
coloring. A regal brunette, as for in- 
stance Julie Opp, will be magnificent 
in brocade of differing shades. Mar- 
guerite Clark, for instance, being dark, 
yet pale, and not large, should avoid 
them and wear clinging stuffs. 

I tried on a gown the other day that 
would have been admirable for the 
petite Miss Clark. Incidentally I ad- 
mired it so much on myself that it was 
as painful as a surgical operation to 
take it off. It was of white chiffon, 
that clung exquisitely to the figure. A 
drapery of green silk réached from the 
shoulders in wing-like effect extending 
to a sash. Touches of silver adorned it. 

If a brunette or any other woman 
have a figure of graceful, voluptuous 
lines, let her show it in the interests 
of beauty. If not, let her hide the pov- 
erty of curves by loose clothing ar- 
ranged in the straight lines of ado- 
lescence. 

The brunette has greater latitude 
than the blonde in the matter of dress; 
but she must not think for this reason 
that she can wear anything. The pastel 
shades that are so kind to the blonde, 
she must remember are her natural 
enemies. They put out the light of her 
beauty if she have it; or if she have 
it not, then her personality. 

In choosing, she must decide whether 
hers is a pale personality that must be 
deepened by vivid colors, or one so 
vivid that it must be subdued—as a 
note in music by the soft pedal, or a 
picture with a neutral, Nazimova-like 
frame, or a brilliant figure by a bright 
background. That, she and a good 
dressmaker must decide. Once the de- 
cision is made, do not let a bad dress- 
maker un-make your decision. 





Some New Chronicles 
of Broadway 


STORIES OF FAMOUS AND 
NEAR-FAMOUS STAGE-FOLK 


By Rennold Wolf 








HREE years ago, in a Broad- 
way restaurant, five men 
identified with the drama— 
three of them as professional 
critics—took a vote to de- 

termine their ‘“‘pet aversions” among 
players on the stage at the moment. By 
unanimous accord, Ann Murdock head- 
ed each list. There was a striking agree- 
ment in the case of other 




















her the minor role of a stenographer in 
“The Lion and the Mouse.” She was 
blonde, .impulsive and superlatively kit- 
tenish, but no one suspected her of 
temperament until the company as- 
sembled at the railway station to leave 
for the scene of the first performance 

of the memorable play. 
The more seasoned members of the 
organization —_ presented 





“aversions,” but since they 
do not enter into the 
Chronicle about to be set 
down, their names are 
charitably omitted. Also 
many of them have re- 
formed. 

It is because Miss Mur- 
dock, too, has reformed 
that I am _ ungallant 
enough to write that I, 
along with several col- 
leagues, resented her until 
recently. Now that she 
is quite a different Ann Murdock, no 
longer simpering and grimacing, or 
teetering about the stage in feeble imi- 
tation of Billie Burke, whom once she 
understudied, but giving a really agree- 
able performance in ‘The Beautiful 
Adventure,” I bow low in retraction 
and humility. 

It is of Miss Murdock’s first engage- 
ment that I would write. The daugh- 
ter of J. J. Coleman, booking repre- 
sentative in New York of a circuit of 
Southern theaters, Miss Murdock was 
of the theatrical profession, but not in 
it, until the late Henry B. Harris gave 
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themselves in the- habil- 
iment which many years 
of arduous travel had 
taught them would be 
comfortable, if not ele- 
gant. Imagine, then, the 
sensation created by the 
stage débutante, Miss 
Murdock, when she burst 
into the waiting-room at- 
tired in the white frock 
of a bride, and bearing in 
her arm a bridal bouquet. 

Henry B. Harris, ex- 
perienced manager that he was, blinked. 
Mrs. Harris, no less accustomed to 
theatrical freakishness, gasped. Less 
polite by-standers chuckled. 

“What’s the idea?” asked Mr. Har- 
ris. “You are dressed like a bride.” 

“Intentionally,” replied Miss Mur- 
dock. “It is a symbol. From this day 
on I am wedded to my art.” ; 





A TRIO OF “AUTHORS” 


HROUGHOUT all of the publicity 
campaign waged in behalf of “He 
Comes Up Smiling,” which’ recently 
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scored instantaneous success at the 
Liberty Theatre, the press department 
was strangely silent concerning the 
identity of the author of the original 
novel of the same title, from which the 
comedy was taken. To the literary, as 
well as the theatrical world, that author 
was merely “Charles Sherman,” other- 
wise a mystery. 

Being notably conscientious and 
loyal, Al Strassman, who performs the 
literary chores for the A. H. Woods 
office, had diligently tried to ascertain 
data relating to “Charles Sherman” 
which might add to the conviction of 
his press matter, but in vain. An ap- 
peal to representatives of the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, the publishers of the 
novel, brought a reply that “Charles 
Sherman,” the author, preferred for 
the present to withhold his identity. 

Because of this mystery, which is not 
common in the theatrical business, the 
following disclosure, backed by excel- 
lent authority, becomes doubly inter- 
esting: “Charles Sherman,” according 
to reliable information, is three sisters, 
formerly natives of San Francisco. 

At the time of the earthquake their 
home was demolished, and they were 
forced out into the world to shift for 
themselves. They moved to Detroit, 
where one girl took a position as stenog- 
rapher; another entered newspaper 
work; and the third remained at home 
to do housework. In the evenings, for 

: want of 
more excit- 
ing diver- 
sion, they 
gathered 
around the 
fireplace and 
vied with 
each other 
in telling 
stories out 
of their own 
fancy. From 
these spells 
of narration 
came the nucleus of “He Comes Up 
Smiling,” the ultimate evolution of 
which was copied by the typist sister 
and submitted to the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 
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The success of the story was grati- 
fying, and it is not surprising that By- 
ron Ongley later on discovered in it 
dramatic possibilities which are now 
serving Douglas Fairbanks profitably 
at the Lib- : 
erty. 


ETHEL 
BARRYMORE 
A DAY LATE 


INING 
at the 
Trouville 
restaurant, 
Long Beach, 
one evening 
this fall, sat 
Ethel Barry- 
more, her 
husband Russell Colt, John Fox, Jr., 
and others of a merry party. The 
tables were a mere fringe about a danc- 
ing floor on which dozens of Broadway 
notables tangoed and hesitated. Miss 
Barrymore, however, was discussing 
the drama, particularly as it related to 
herself. 

“I am going to town to-morrow and 
make arrangements for my new play,” 
she remarked. “By accident yesterday 
I came upon the ‘Roast Beef Medium’ 
stories of Edna Ferber, and the part of 
MacChesney, the traveling saleswoman, 
would fit me perfectly in a comedy. I 
have never met a character in fiction 
that so appealed to me. It is the kind 
I have wanted for years, and my first 
act to-morrow will be to hunt up the 
publishers and buy the rights.” 

Miss Barrymore kept her word so 
far as going to town the next morning 
was concerned ; but as she stepped upon 
the train, she opened a newspaper and 
read that Joseph Brooks had the day 
previously purchased the dramatic 
rights of “Roast Beef Medium,” and 
had already arranged to produce it with 
a star who was not Miss Barrymore. 
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LUCK WITH JULIAN ELTINGE 


ULIAN ELTINGE returned from a 
summer passed mostly in Paris, with 
glowing accounts of the boulevards, the 
parks, the galleries and the restau- 
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rants, but more especially of a dashing 
young American girl he had seen fre- 
quently. 

The young woman, according to his 
enthusiastic description, was far more 
stunning 
than the 
much vaunt- 
ed native 
sirens. She 
was more 
brilliantly 
gowned, he 
asserted, and 
at the Pré 
Catalan and 
other fa- 











: 
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taurants was 
the belle of 
each occasion she graced. Mr. Eltinge 
admitted that, despite valiant effort, he 
had not been able to meet this charmer, 
or even to learn her name, for that 
matter. 

The foregoing and other compli- 
mentary details he recited in A. H. 
Woods’ office an hour after his arrival. 
When he ‘had concluded, Woods re- 
marked: 

“By the way, Julian, during your ab- 
sence I have engaged a leading woman 
for you in ‘The Crinoline Girl’—of 
course, subject to your approval. I 
have an appointment with her this 
afternoon.” : 

“H’m,” commented Eltinge. “Who 
is she?” 

“Name is Jeanne Eagels,” replied 
Mr. Woods. “Had stock and musical 
comedy and moving picture experience, 
but isn’t known in the Broadway 
drama.” 

Just then an office boy announced 
Miss Eagels’ arrival, and Mr. Woods 
requested her to enter the private office 
for inspection. When she opened the 
door, Eltinge gasped, grew red and 
finally stammered, “Who—who is 
this ?” 

“Miss Eagels,” replied Woods. “Will 
she do?” 

“Rather,” replied Eltinge. 
the girl from Paris.” 

Consequently, Miss Eagels is leading 
woman in “The Crinoline Girl” this 


JEANNE EAGELS 


“That’s 


season, and doing so nicely that a long- 
term contract has already been offered 
her. 


BARRIE SEEING THE SIGHTS 


HAT, indulgent reader, do you 

imagine that whimsical, kindly, 
brilliant Sir James Matthew Barrie, de- 
sired most to see when he arrived in 
New York this fall on his first visit 
in eighteen years? Maude Adams? Yes, 
perhaps, but she wasn’t his first choice. 
Charles Frohman, who has made Bar- 
rie several fortunes by producing his 
plays? Sir James was doubtless eager 
to meet Mr. Frohman again, but the 
latter was not uppermost in his mind. 

James Buchanan Brady, of “Dia- 
mond Jim” fame, was his first choice. 
He had read in the papers of Mr. Brady 
and his Aurora Borealis style of deco- 
ration, and he had learned much of the 
champion first-nighter’s eccentricities, 
from American friends. 

So when he stepped from the 
steamer, and was greeted by a repre- 
sentative of the Frohman office who 
asked him whither he wished to go first, 
Sir James replied: 

“Show me this wonderful Brady per- 
son of yours. There’s a drama in 
him.” 


HERZ MAKES A FAUX PAS 


O N EY 
those 
intimately 
acquainted 
with the 
family gossip 
of Broadway 
know of the 
parting of 
the ways be- 
tween F: 
Ziegfeld, Jr., 
and Julian 
Mitchell, for 
so many 
years director extraordinary of the 
“Follies.” At any rate, an estrange- 
ment which had been threatening for 
more than a year became a wide breach 
last spring, when Mr. Ziegfeld declared 
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that he..would::not permit Mitchell to 
stage the new.“Follies.” It is doubtful 
if Mitchell would have taken on the 
job in any case, but Ziegfeld beat him 
to the decision, and the two ceased to 
speak as they passed by. 

For a substitute, Ziegfeld called in 
. Leon Errol, the dancing wizard of the 
organization, and much speculation was 
indulged in by Mitchell’s admirers as 
to whether the “Follies” could succeed 
without him. In the inner circle, fac- 
tions were formed, and the bitterness 
increased as the date of production 
drew near. 

The “Follies” enjoyed complete suc- 
cess—a, fact which did not especially 
please the. Mitchell adherents. It re- 
mained for Ralph C. Herz, the -come- 
dian, to pile on the last straw. Always 
an exuberant hand-shaker, Herz, on 
meeting Mitchell late in the engage- 
ment of thé “Follies,” and thinking to 
pay him a compliment, slapped him on 
the back, drew Mitchell’s ear close to 
his lips, and then, shouting with suff- 
cient vehemence to penetrate the lat- 
ter’s. deafness, roared out: 

Julian, I've got to hand it to you. I 
saw the ‘Follies’ last night, and I want 
to go on record as’ saying that it is the 
best you ever did.” 


DAVIES WAS ABSENT-MINDED 


D OWN in the-Tribune office they are 
still laughing over Acton Davies’ 
blunder on the occasion of his début on 
the staff of that newspaper. 
As everyone who reads dramatic crit- 
icisms knows, Mr. Davies was the reg- 
ular reviewer for the Evening Sun for 


about twenty years. When that paper 
changed hands, he, along with other old 
members of the staff, sought new affilia- 
tions. Late in the summer, the Sun’s 
former analyst was appointed to the 
dramatic department of the Tribune, 
and his first assignment was to “cover” 
a new play, “On Trial,” at the Candler 
Theater. 

Of course, Mr. Davies was there on 
time and paid strict attention. As is 
the way with critics, he had reached the 
door before the final curtain had 
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touched the floor, and, putting on his 
coat as he went, ran toward the Forty- 
second Street subway station. He was 
well within his time limit; yet midnight 
came and -one o'clock: in themorning 
came, and the Tribune office knew him 
not. Time, tide, creditors and presses 
will not wait, and because of the press- 
room schedule, the city and managing 
editors grew franti¢’ a§ “minute after 
minute passed by and the new critic did 
not appear on the seene. 

Telephone calls éstablished the fact 
that Mr. Davies had not neglected his 
assignment and that he had rushed 
out of the theaten with professional 
speed. Several reporters were dis- 
patched to neighboring Park Row 
resorts, on the theory that he might 
have stopped in one. of them to write 
and eat his midnight repast simul- 
taneously—a critic’s inherent prerog- 
ative. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Davies sat in the 
office of the Evening Sun, madly 
dashing off his review in his -expe- 
rienced way. The staff looked on and 
chuckled among themselves. From 
mere force of habit, Mr. ‘Davies had 
done what it had been his custom .to 
do for twenty years—climb the steps 
of the Sun building, enter the ele- 
vator and ascend to the editorial 
rooms. 

It was only when he attempted to 
turn in his copy that he discovered his 
error, and his flight from the old head- 
quarters is said to have established a 
record for the distance. The Tribune 
eventually received his “copy,” but not 
in time for the first edition. 

The situation was quite like that 
which made the most thrilling scene in 
the newspaper play, produced at the 
Garden Theater under title of “The 
Stolen Story.” 


WALL-PAPER DRAMA 


ID YOU know that every time 

Rose Stahl puts on a new play, it 
costs her, in addition to the usual ex- 
penses, the price of enough wall paper 
to decorate a suite of rooms? And did 
you know that when Miss Stahl learns 
a part she goes through a performance 
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very much like Petrova putting on an 
emotional scene? A very energetic 
person is Miss Stahl, one ef the most 
energetic that we have among us. 
But it is the wall paper which con- 
cerns us now, for Miss 
Stahl at this writing is en- 
gaged in preparing a new 
comedy for public con- 
- sumption, and that par- 
ticular item in her ex- 
pense account has rolled 
around again. 

You see, when Rose 
Stahl rehearses a new 
part, she goes at it with 
all the energy that is in 
her. She describes the 
process as a fight—a fight 
with herself. She is a 
most conscientious and painstaking ac- 
tress, and during the rehearsal period 
undergoes a severe nervous strain. 

While memorizing a part, it is her 
method to pace the floor for hours at a 
time. She thinks she covered the dis- 
tance between New York and San Fran- 
cisco while learning her role in “The 
Chorus Lady,” and she is sure that a 
pedometer would have registered a 
‘ thousand miles during her struggle 
with “Maggie Pepper.” As she paces 
around her room, repeating her lines 
to herself, occasionally she falters. 
Then she comes to a full stop and con- 
centrates until she recalls the truant 
line; whereupon she im- 
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Miss Stahl began rehearsals of her 
latest play about a week ago, and the 
walls of her apartments in the Hotel 
Algonquin already begin to show signs 
of art. A cursory glance discloses a 
mosaic of hieroglyphics. A 
more careful inspection 
reveals speeches which 
are undoubtedly Miss 
Stahl’s, for they have the 
flavor of the sort of thing 
that has won her fame 
and fortune. 

At the time this is writ- 
ten, Miss Stahl has pro- 
gressed only as far as the 
second act: in rehearsals, 
and there still remains a 
large area of wall surface 
awaiting her character- 
istic decorative touch. 


HOW GILBERT MILLER ESCAPED 


AYMOND HITCHCOCK will not 
learn the fact until he reads this 
chronicle, but it is none the less true 
that he aided Gilbert Miller to escape 
from the war zone when danger men- 
aced all American tourists. Thus Mr. 
Hitchcock has unwittingly performed a 

great service to the American drama. 
Mr. Miller is the younger son of 
Henry Miller. When he isn’t assisting 
his gifted father at the office, he pro- 
jects a play on his own account. In the 
summer, if the signs and 





mediately writes it on the 
wall paper. In this man- 
ner, little by little the 
’script—or, at least, the 
part of it relating directly 
to herself—is transcribed 
to the walls, and forms a 
never-failing prompt 
book. 

All of which is un- 





his father’s disposition 
are right, he goes abroad. 
The summer just passed 
found him in Deauville 
at the outbreak of the Eu- 
ropean war. The local 
authorities, more espe- 
cially the mayor, showed 
little disposition to help 
the frightened American 








doubtedly helpful to the 
comedienne, but fills the 
hotel manager with woe. 
Being eminently fair- 
minded, it is Miss Stahl’s method to 
recompense the management in each in- 
stance by asking that the bill for re- 
decorating the apartment be charged 
to her. 
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visitors to escape. So 
Miller, who has been a 
press-agent in his time, 
and is therefore without 
a sense of shame, undertook to beguile 
the old gentleman into issuing pass- 
ports. 

He assured the mayor that he and 
the other Americans were so impressed 
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by his dignity and statesmanship that 
upon their arrival in the United States 
they would arrange with the Govern- 
ment that some kind of testimonial 
should be given him. It might take the 
form of a set of resolutions from the 
Senate, whispered Mr. Miller; or, more 
likely, personal recognition in an en- 
graved scroll from the President him- 
self. 

The mayor was visibly pleased, and 
promised to issue the required docu- 
ments. Then came the problem of pho- 
tographs to be attached to the pass- 
ports for purposes of identification. 
Mr. Miller and his friends had not 
taken their personal portraits abroad, 
and the circumstances did-not warrant 
the delay of a visit to a local photog- 
rapher. Miller, however, was equal to 
the emergency. 

In his baggage he chanced to have 
an album containing photographs which 
he had accumulated from -time to 
time, of theatrical celebrities. These 
he distributed among his friends, to be 
used as their own. For his personal 
use he reserved one of Raymond Hitch- 
cock, and while Mr. Miller doesn’t re- 
semble the lanky comedian any more 
than the latter resembles Julia Sander- 
son, he was able to make it suffice for 
his purposes. A motor car and a team 
of mules carried Miller and his friends 
in safety if not in comfort to the near- 
est port, and the American drama 
was thereby saved. 


BROADWAY RESPONDS TO “GARRY” 


LTHOUGH not a word of it ap- 

peared in print, many of the 
Rialto’s leading lights recently contrib- 
uted liberally to the success of an East 
Side wedding. 

The contracting parties were Nettie 
Gross and James Seatini, names that 
are meaningless to Broadway, but when 
Miss Gross is identified as the daugh- 
ter of Paul Gross, familiarly known as 
“Garibaldi” and “Garry,” the Rialto’s 
favorite boot-black, half of the persons 
that cross Forty-second Street daily 
will be interested. 

In the theatrical district, “Garry” 
enjoys the greatest privilege of any 
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man who patrols that section. For at 
least fifteen years, and perhaps longer, 
he has daily made the rounds of the 
theatrical offices, with kit slung from 
his arm, and polished the shoes of cel- 
ebrated actors, playwrights and im- 
presarios. It is said that he has sat 
at the feet of the theatrical mighty 
more often than any other man of his 
time. 

Although only an Italian boot-black, 
he oozes personality, and his good 
nature and sense of humor carry him 
safely across the threshold of the 
busiest magnates. He is the only man, 
so far as I know, who brazenly opens 
the door of A. L. Erlanger’s private 
office, and walks in with only the word 
“Shine” as his sesame. Augustus 
Thomas, E. F. Albee; Henry W. Sav- 
age or Victor Herbert may be sitting 
in the outer office patiently awaiting a 
summons to enter when “Garry,” with- 
out so much as nodding to the outer 
guard, thrusts himself unceremoniously 
into “the throne room of this great 
Mogul of, theater-land. 

It is rumored that “Garry” has 
grown rich through his years of unin- 
terrupted industry. His daily haul in 
dimes must be considerable, and there 
is no doubt that he is thrifty. Among 
his holdings are mentioned several ten- 
ement houses. “Garry” is exceedingly 
reticent about his property, and only 
smiles blandly when in jest one of his 
customers charges him with having ac- 
complished a great financial coup, such 
as cornering one of the most active 
stocks. 

Consequently, when “Garry’s” 
daughter was married recently, he in- 
vited his Broadway friends to the cer- 
emony, which was held in Beethoven 
Hall, in the down-town district near 
Third Avenue. None of those invited 
attended, so far as is known, but many 
of them lavished costly gifts upon the 
bride. Messrs. Cohan and Harris, for 
example, sent her a handsome lamp; 
Arthur Hammerstein responded with a 
china service; Marie Cahill, who en- 
trusts her footwear to “Garry,” sent 
the young woman a box of linen, and 
Raymond Hubbell donated one of sev- 
eral clocks. 
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DANIEL FROHMAN IN ERROR 

BS erwin taggin on Broadway and in its 

vicinity spring up so rapidly that it 
is not surprising that Daniel Froh- 
man, now a movie magnate, made a 
blunder the other night when he at- 
tempted to witness a performance at 
the Gaiety. 

“Cordelia 
Blossom” 
was the play 
that attracted 
him. He sat 
through the 
first act 
‘without cas- 
ualty and 
then wan- 
dered out 
into the 
night air to 
absorb an ice 
cream soda or some other stimulant 
during intermission. 

When he returned to the theater the 
curtain was up, and Mr. Frohman 
observed a pair of twin beds on the 
stage. 

“So,” fe mused, “ ‘Cordelia Blossom’ 
also has a scene with twin beds. I 
wonder if that’s coincidence or pla- 
giarism.,” 

He walked down to his seat. It was 
occupied. Rather than disturb its ten- 
ant, he took the vacant one adjoining. 
He had scarcely coiled his long legs 
under the chair ahead, when a strange 
man glared at him and asked him to 
show -shis coupon. Mr. Frohman politely 
did so. Things seemed to be going dif- 
ferently all around. No fat woman, 
eating chocolates, was sitting in front 
of him; no fat man was in the next 
seat lolling over half of Mr. Froh- 
man’s; even the players on the stage 
were different—and Mr. Frohman be- 
gan to take mental notes of:the cost of 
production. Then a light broke on him. 
Instead of going back to the Gaiety, 
where “Cordelia Blossom” was the bill, 
he had wandered into the Fulton next 
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door, where “Twin Beds” was the at- 
traction. é 


MICHAEL IN A SCANDAL 


RDINARILY it is not for these 

Chronicles to record the seamy side 
of life, but there has come to light an 
unsavory incident related to “Peg o’ 
My Heart” which should be exposed. . 

Those who have had the pleasure of 
seeing that play will recall Michael, 
Peg’s canine companion. The Michael 
fondled in the play by Laurette Taylor 
is especially well-remembered because 
the dog took part in more than six hun- 
dred performances in New York City. 
Never during the long run in New 
York did Michael disport other than 
should the most proper canine. Fur- 
ther than that, members of the com- 
pany proudly held up Michael as an 
example of all that is well-behaved and 
perfectly polite in dogdom and actor- 
dom. 

Well, it is of Laurette Taylor’s 
Michael (for that’s the dog’s name in 
private life as well as on the stage) 
that the unpleasant truth must be 
told as related by Reine Davies, in 
private life 
none other 
than Mrs. 
George W. 
Lederer. 

Miss Dav- 
ies chanced 
to cross the 
Atlantic on 
the steamer 
with Miss 
Taylor, her 
husband, J. 
Hartley 
Manners, 
and Michael, bound for London. In 
mid-ocean Michael gave birth to a lit- 
ter of ‘pups. Miss Davies reported the 
event by wircless and afterwards by 
letter, and thus it was that news of this 
horrible scandal was spread abroad. 


LAURETTE TAYLOR AND 
Michael 


Another delightful article by Rennold Wolf 
will appear in next month’s GREEN BOOK 
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by his dignity and statesmanship that 
upon their arrival in the United States 
they would arrange with the Govern- 
ment that some kind of testimonial 
should be given him. It might take the 
form of a set of resolutions from the 
Senate, whispered Mr. Miller; or, more 
likely, personal recognition in an en- 
graved scroll from the President him- 
self. 

The mayor was visibly pleased, and 
promised to issue the required docu- 
ments. Then came the problem of pho- 
tographs to be attached to the pass- 
ports for purposes of identification. 
Mr. Miller and his friends had not 
taken their personal portraits abroad, 
and the circumstances did not warrant 
the delay of a visit to a local photog- 
rapher. Miller, however, was equal to 
the emergency. 

In his baggage he chanced to have 
an album containing photographs which 
he had accumulated from time to 
time, of theatrical celebrities. These 
he distributed among his friends, to be 
used as their own. For his personal 
use he reserved one of Raymond Hitch- 
cock, and while Mr. Miller doesn’t re- 
semble the lanky comedian any more 
than the latter resembles Julia Sander- 
son, he was able to make it suffice for 
his purposes. A motor car and a team 
of mules carried Miller and his friends 
in safety if not in comfort to the near- 
est port, and the American drama 
was thereby saved. 


BROADWAY RESPONDS TO “GARRY” 


LTHOUGH not a word of it ap- 

peared in print, many of the 
Rialto’s leading lights recently contrib- 
uted liberally to the success of an East 
Side wedding. 

The contracting parties were Nettie 
Gross and James Seatini, names that 
are meaningless to Broadway, but when 
Miss Gross is identified as the daugh- 
ter of Paul Gross, familiarly known as 
“Garibaldi” and “Garry,” the Rialto’s 
favorite boot-black, half of the persons 
that cross Forty-second Street daily 
will be interested. 

In the theatrical district, “Garry” 
enjoys the greatest privilege of any 
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man who patrols that section. For at 
least fifteen years, and perhaps longer, 
he has daily made the rounds of the 
theatrical offices, with kit slung from 
his arm, and polished the shoes of cel- 
ebrated actors, playwrights and im- 
presarios. It is said that he has sat 
at the feet of the theatrical mighty 
more often than any other man of his 
time. 

Although only an Italian boot-black, 
he oozes personality, and his good 
nature and sense of humor carry him 
safely across the threshold of the 
busiest magnates. He is the only man, 
so far as I know, who brazenly opens 
the door of A. L. Erlanger’s private 
office, and walks in with only the word 
“Shine” as his sesame. Augustus 
Thomas, E. F. Albee, Henry W. Sav- 
age or Victor Herbert may be sitting 
in the outer office patiently awaiting a 
summons to enter when “Garry,” with- 
out so much as nodding to the outer 
guard, thrusts himself unceremoniously 
into “the throne room of. this great 
Mogul of, theater-land. 

It is rumored that “Garry” has 
grown rich through his years of unin- 
terrupted industry. His daily haul in 
dimes must be considerable, and there 
is no doubt that he is thrifty. Among 
his holdings are mentioned several ten- 
ement houses. “Garry” is exceedingly 
reticent about his property, and only 
smiles blandly when in jest one of his 
customers charges him with having ac- 
complished a great financial coup, such 
as cornering one of the most active 
stocks. 

Consequently, when “Garry's” 
daughter was married recently, he in- 
vited his Broadway friends to the cer- 
emony, which was held in Beethoven 
Hall, in the down-town district near 
Third Avenue. None of those invited 
attended, so far as is known, but many 
of them lavished costly gifts upon the 
bride. Messrs. Cohan and Harris, for 
example, sent her a handsome lamp; 
Arthur Hammerstein responded with a 
china service; Marie Cahill, who en- 
trusts her footwear to “Garry,” sent 
the young woman a box of linen, and 
Raymond Hubbell donated one of sev- 
eral clocks. 
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“So,” he mused, “ ‘Cordelia Blossom’ 
also has a scene with twin beds. I 
wonder if that’s coincidence or pla- 
giarism.” 

He walked down to his seat. It was 
occupied. Rather than disturb its ten- 
ant, he took the vacant one adjoining. 
He had scarcely coiled his long legs 
under the chair ahead, when a strange 
man glared at him and asked him to 
show ,his coupon. Mr. Frohman politely 
did so. Things seemed to be going dif- 
ferently all around. No fat woman, 
eating chocolates, was sitting in front 
of him; no fat man was in the next 
seat lolling over half of Mr. Froh- 
man’s; even the players on the stage 
were different—and Mr. Frohman be- 
gan to take mental notes of:the cost of 
production. Then a light broke on him. 
Instead of going back to the Gaiety, 
where “Cordelia Blossom” was the bill, 
he had wandered into the Fulton next 
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door, where “Twin Beds” was the at- 
traction. 
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RDINARILY it is not for these 

Chronicles to record the seamy side 
of life, but there has come to light an 
unsavory incident related to “Peg o’ 
My Heart” which should be exposed. . 

Those who have had the pleasure of 
seeing that play will recall Michael, 
Peg’s canine companion. The Michael 
fondled in the play by Laurette Taylor 
is especially well-remembered because 
the dog took part in more than six hun- 
dred performances in New York City. 
Never during the long run in New 
York did Michael disport other than 
should the most proper canine. Fur- 
ther than that, members of the com- 
pany proudly held up Michael as an 
example of all that is well-behaved and 
perfectly polite in dogdom and actor- 
dom. 

Well, it is of Laurette Taylor’s 
Michael (for that’s the dog’s name in 
private life as well as on the stage) 
that the unpleasant truth must be 
told as related by Reine Davies, in 
private life 
none other 
than Mrs. 
George W. 
Lederer. 

Miss Dav- 
ies chanced 
to cross the 
Atlantic on 
the steamer 
with Miss 
Taylor, her 
husband, J. 
Hartley 
Manners, 
and Michael, bound for London. In 
mid-ocean Michael gave birth to a lit- 
ter of ‘pups. Miss Davies reported the 
event by wircless and afterwards by 
letter, and thus it was that news of this 
horrible scandal was spread abroad. 
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OSTON has a picture playhouse 
with a temperament, where the an- 
nounced “Refinement” in the box- 


office really means all that the dictionary says 
it is to mean, where flourish cut flowers and 
marble statuary and velours, and where for 
ten cents one’ buys a real zsthetic tidbit. 


More 


than two years ago, Josephine Clem- 


ent, society matron of Brookline, and wife of 
Edward H. Clement, for years editor of the 
Boston Transcript, announced that she had 
decided to assume the management of a com- 
bination motion-picture and vaudeville play- 
house, and prove that refinement would pay. 
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AESTHETICISM AND DIMES 


She called it the Bijou Dream, and 
she set, it up in the heart of Boston, in 
Washington Street. Ten minute camera- 
chats or travelogues, one-act plays by 
Alice Brown or Percy MacKay, highly 
educational pictures and 


picture- 
plays and 
classical music 
formed—and 
form—the pro- 
gram; for the Bijou 
Dream has been an unqualified success. 
“Zisthetic’ is the word. The en- 
trance is of marble, as are the floor 
and sides. Set in niches are palms and 
ferns growing in artistic urns and vases. 
Alternating are glass bowls filled with 
fresh-cut flowers. There is a lounging- 
room for women, with a maid in at- 
tendance; and a smoking-room, with 
the latest magazines and writing-mate- 
rials, with a stenographer, for the busy 
man: 
It is a women’s theater throughout. 
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All of the attendants are women, 
gowned in uniform of gray nun’s-veil- 
ing, with white trimmings. Suffusing 
the auditorium at all times during the 
performance is a delicate violet light. 
Besides all this—and 





LOBBY OF THE 
BIJOU DREAM 


still for one dime, ten cents—the Bijou 
Dream is a training-school for would- 
be actors and actresses and singers, as 
well as lecturers and authors. Every so 
often there is a contest for the best one- 
act play, or the chance to hear a new 
singer the “manageress” has discov- 
ered, or a new dramatic subject. All 
for ten cents! _ 

“I really think I have proved,” de- 
clares Mrs. Josephine Clement, “that 
zstheticism and dimes may go very well 
together.” 
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Children? 


THE SHORT STORY—A REAL 
HUMAN DOCUMENT —OF THE 
DAUGHTER OF A DIVORCED COUPLE 


By Emily Calvin 


Blake 


ILLUSTRATED BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 








N my tenth birthday my mother 
O gave me a leather-bound book 

with illuminated headings, one 
of which read: “What I Wish for 
Most.” It had a Bible quotation to 
prompt the young mind. 

The Bible quotation I ignored, and 
wrote this: “I wish I had a father and 
mother together.” 

My parents had been divorced when 
I was six years old. 

I had adored my father. Evenings 
he played with me, and with becoming 
gravity listened to my childish tales, so 
that on the first night when he failed to 
appear in my bedroom, I called insist- 
ently for him. My mother came to me. 

“T want Father,” I said at once. 

My mother did not answer for a mo- 
ment. Then she put her slender hand 
on my hair. “Til tell you a story, 
Helen,” she promised. 

But at six years I had not acquired 
the fine art of saving another’s feel- 
ings, so I answered bluntly enough: 
“No; I want Father.” 

Again she was silent, as if thinking 
of the best way to tell me the truth. 
Finally she spoke very earnestly. 
“Helen,” she began. “I might as well 
tell you now that your father will not 
live with us any more. Now, don’t 
cry. I want you to understand so you 
wont ask questions. He is to live at his 
ciub, and you may see him there every 
week. But he will not live here or 
anywhere with us again,” she repeated 
with what seemed to me _ deadly 
finality. 
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I tried to control my sobs, but suc- 
ceeded only after a struggle. As she 
turned to leave me, I asked: “Mother, 
are you sorry that Father wont come 
home any more?” 

She moved into the shadows so I 
could not see her face. . From the door 
her voice floated back to me: “Go to 
sleep, Helen.” I made no. sign that I 
heard her, and so she left me. 


VERY Saturday after that talk, I 

went sedately to call on my father. 
I was accompanied by Grace, a maid at 
the hotel to which mother and I had 
moved. Father and I had delightful 
times together. Sometimes we went to 
a matinée, and once he took me to a 
place where we drank hot chocolate and 
ate lady fingers smothered in whipped 
cream. 

But always when I was with my 
father, I wished Mother were present ; 
and when I was with Mother, I wanted 
my father. So my joy was never com- 
plete. But, though each of my parents 
listened to all I could tell of the other, 
they did not encourage questions. 

Then, after a time, mother and I 
moved away from our home city, and 
did not return until after three years. 
Then I learned from my mother that 
my father had married again. And 
often at this period I found her in 
tears. On one such occasion I ven- 
tured to ask the cause, and she replied 
on an impulse, for she had not ever 
confided in me: ‘Helen, I’ve never 
curbed my impatience, or ever ad- 
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mitted I was sorry, even when I knew 
myself in the wrong. I wish you would 
try to be different and to think before 
you act.” i 

Those were the only real words of 
advice my mother ever gave me. 

As I grew older, life became a series 
of irreconcilable events. On all sides 
loomed perplexities that no one seemed 
able to untangle. And when I arrived 
at the sensitive religious period I was 
more than ever confused. 

My mother always sent me to the 
nearest church, and I idolized one of 
my ever-changing Sunday-school teach- 
ers. She was.a lovely young woman, 
and I listened eagerly to her words of 
wisdom, though none fitted my case. 

Finally I determined to get her pri- 
vate ear, so she might solve a few of 
my bewildering questions. I succeeded, 
and when we were alone, she put her 
arm about me. 

“What is troubling you, Helen?” she 
asked. 

“Must I be kind to my father’s new 
wife?” I asked. 

She answered quickly and emphati- 
cally: “Oh, yes, indeed, Helen. Your 
own dear mother, if she could speak, 
would tell you to be very loving to this 
new mother.” 

“But my own mother can speak, and 
she doesn’t tell me to be kind,’ I 
answered. 

I saw the amazement grow in her 
eyes; then when she had the situation 
clear I waited patiently for the answer 
which was to clarify my mind. She 
took my hand in her own soft, plump 
_one and said as earnestly as ever: “You 
must do what you think right, Helen.” 

The answer may have been illuminat- 
ing; I didn’t find it so. Quite un- 
enlightened, I returned to my mother 
whom I found writing at her desk. 
‘She looked up when I entered and said: 
“Helen, we are going South again, and 
I wish you to take this note at once to 
your father. He'll surely be home this 
afternoon, if he hasn’t changed his 
habits.” 

“May I go alone?” 

“Of course not. Mary (Grace’s suc- 
cessor) will accompany you to his new 

ouse and wait for you.” 
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I took the note. Mary waited in the 
corridor for me till I tied on my hat 
again. When we’ were walking down 
the street together, she said: “Your 
father must have plenty of money, Miss 
Helen.” 

I didn’t answer, but the thought was 
a new one. I waited interestedly for 


Mary to continue: “He’ll have to keep 
two wives now,” she said, 

“My father hasn’t two wives,” I flung 
out indignantly. Really I was furious, 
for one night I had read in a newspaper 
of a man who was put in prison for 
having more than one wife. 


ARY only laughed. When I reached 
Father’s home and he had greeted 
me as lovingly as ever, I was very quiet 
while he read mother’s note; then, when 
he had written a check, and had turned 
to me again with a little smile, I began 
to cry. The outburst came without 
warning to him or to myself. He had 
me in his arms in an instant. ‘“What’s 
the trouble, Little Woman?” he asked, 
tenderly. 

“Oh, Father,” I sobbed. “You’ve got 
a new wife and Mother used to be your 
wife. And the minister says we should 
all dwell together in harmony, and you 
and mother and I don’t dwell together 
at all. And he says it’s easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to go to heaven, 
and Mary says you’re rich. Can’t you 
straighten things out for me, Father?” 

I stopped, out of breath; and Father 
held me tight. His face was white and 
I loved him deeply. I was miserable 
with wishing he hadn’t left us to make 
a new home for himself. We both cried 
until we heard a little rustle in the next 
room, then Father put me from him and 
walked to the window. At last he cried 
out: 

“My little Helen, my baby girl; it 
might have been so different.” And 
that was all. And when I dried my 
eyes and went to join Mary, I was just 
as perplexed and confounded in my 
ethics as ever. 

One day Mother told me my father 
had a son. 

“Oh, Mother, is he my brother?” I 
cried. 
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Mother didn’t answer, and I was not 
surprised at her silence. She was wont 
to tell me something and then stop 
short, never crowning her news with 
the delightful embellishments a child 
adores. She just forgot me, that was 
all. But on this occasion a great wave 
of unchildlike sadness and longing 
swept over me; | simply had to compel 
her wandering attention. 

“Mother!” I called, and she turned 
her head and waited. “Mother, I wish 
we had a home where there was an old 
blue*sofa to hide behind and a father 
and mother in it and babies, lots of 
babies.” 

She did not answer me at once; she 
only looked strangely at me, I thought. 
At last in a whisper she repeated: “A 
home! A home!’’ And then in her nat- 
ural voice: “O, well, we must be satis- 
fied with what we have.” 


ERMANENCIES of any sort were 

not for me. Every year or so we 
moved, sometimes only from one family 
hotel or boarding-house to another, 
several times to different cities. When 
I was twenty, we were staying at a 
boarding-house in a Western city. My 
days dragged. I had no real interests, 
no real aims. My constantly inter- 
rupted education had not tended to give 
me any power of concentration, or to 
set in motion any compelling inner 
forces. 

Once some passing wind stimulated 
me to the thought of a profession, but 
my mother discouraged the idea at once. 
“I have no one but you,” she said. 
“You must stay with me.” I abandoned 
the idea easily, for [I had no real 
strength of purpose. Yet undirected, 
wavering though I was, at times I 
caught flashes of the girl I might have 
been in a more normal environment, 
with some one vitally and largely inter- 
ested in my unfoldment. And my 
mother was concerned chiefly with 
endeavoring to make me fill gaps in 
her life. She wished me to serve for 
all she had given up, and, very human- 
ly, I disappointed her. 

With the passing of. years she became 
a victim of spells of depression. . On 
these occasions, nothing would change 
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her mood, so in a spirit of self-protec- 
tion I began to take long walks. I felt 
cheated, terribly rebellious, all at sea. 
I felt as if 1 belonged nowhere, had no 
stationary place in life. A companion 
might have helped me, but with youth- 
ful pride I dropped any acquaintance of 
promise, since I could not return even 
ordinary courtesies. I had no place’ to 
invite friends, since Mother and I usu- 
ally occupied one room in a boarding- 
house. I could not read, because, as I 
have said, I had not learned to con- 
centrate. 

In truth, I came to young woman- 
hood, unanchored, ignorant of the 
values of life, ignorant of life itself. 


HEN I was twenty-three I met 

Edward Reynolds, a boarder in 
the house where we happened to be 
staying at the time. He was a young 
lawyer with a good practice. I was 
attracted to him simply because he was 
so lovable a sort of man, so unostenta- 
tiously kind to everyone. He had none 
of the spectacular qualities that usually 
attract a young woman; yet I continued 
to notice him, and finally to be glad 
when he began to single me out. 

Once his mother came from another 
city to visit him, and their deep love for 
one another was manifest. Edward 
would appear with her in the dining- 
room with an expression in his eyes that 
said: “This is my Mother!” And she 
would look up into his face adoringly. 
She was a sweet, white-haired woman 
to whom I was at once drawn. I 
wished I might know her well. Once 
when at the table I saw her hand creep 
out and touch his sleeve, I had the most 
overwhelming desire to go to her and 
just put my head on her shoulder, just 
feel her arms about me. She seemed 
to be fragrant of homely things, and 
each time I looked at her I thought of 
my childish wish about the old blue sofa 
and babies lots of babies. 


When Edward’s mother left, he was 
lonely ; he turned to me. We took long 
walks together in the sprin® evenings, 
and I so enjoyed being with him that 
I began to wish that Mother might re- 
main a long time in that particular 
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boarding-house. But that was not to 
be. I returned from a musical one 
evening to find her in tears. She had 
written to father, it seemed, for a larger 
check than usual, and he had replied 
by special delivery that he could not 
afford to give her the money. 

“And I can’t stand this place any 
longer,” she sobbed. “I must get 
away. I'll write to him again.” 

I knew then that the old dissatisfac- 
tion was burning in her blood, and that 
very soon we should pull up and move on. 


HEN next I saw Edward, he asked» 

me to marry him. He did not 
stir me at all, though I liked him, but his 
question did spell a way out for me. 
Marriage did not seem a very important 
affair to me. Certainly it was easy to 
break a marriage—I knew that defi- 
nitely. And if Edward Reynolds could 
release me from the peripatetic exist- 
ence I had grown to abhor, I meant to 
accept that release. 

No other motive actuated me when I 
told him I would marry him. 

I said nothing to my mother, and I 
thought nothing of withholding my 
news from her. She went steadily on 
with her packing, never for a moment 
believing that after her last letter to my 
father he would not send the additional 
money she asked. And her confidence 
proved to be warranted. 

A few days after I had promised Ed- 
ward to marry him, he called for me in 
the afternoon and we took a trolley 
ride. Arriving at a small town, we 
alighted from the car and walked 
through the narrow streets. We passed 
a hardware shop with office above, and 
reading a swinging sign there, Edward 
said laughingly: “We could be married 
here without a license if we wished.” 

I stood quite still. Why not . . . 
why not? My mother was ready to 
move on to-morrow and a quick film 
unrolled itself before my eyes: a pic- 
ture of future years repeating the past. 
Oh, I couldn’t continue in that joyless 
way! I turned to Edward: “I'll marry 
you now if you like,” I said. 

If. my impulsive words astonished 
him, he chivalrously concealed it.. And 
what followed, looking back through a 
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mist of years, is hazy to me. I know 
we mounted the dingy stairs and in a 
moment were standing before a short, 
bearded man who mumbled some 
words. Only when we went 
down the dingy stairs there came to 
me a vision of a girl in filmy white, 
leaning on her father’s arm; soft mu- 
sic, lovely flowers, a tender solemnity 
over everything. I glimpsed 
it all—all that I had missed—and then 
I cried while Edward kissed and 
soothed me. : 

I pass over the’scene with my mother, 
her upbraiding and dire prophecies 
when we returned to her and told her 
that we were married. Yet I believed 
she really loved me, and when a day 
later I kissed her and left her sitting on 
a trunk while she waited to flit to an- 
other city, I felt very sorry for her. 


F COURSE my marriage was a dis- 

appointment to me. ‘What under- 
standing of values, what environmental 
preparation did I bring to it to make it 
anything but a disappointment? I had 
only expectations of what it would yield 
to me, and the thought that it was the 
road out of my narrow, unlovely life. 

It was not only that I was incompe- 
tent to found a home, both materially 
and spiritually; but it did not take me 
long to discover that both parties to a 
marriage must make many concessions, 
be finely tolerant in the cause of an 
ultimate compatibility ; and though Ed- 
ward was tender, understanding, very 
patient, I was unequipped to meet him 
even half way. Certainly out of the 
material shaping of my early life I 
brought nothing to help me in the vast 
enterprise of wifehood. 

The smallest incidents served to make 
me resentful. I had never learned to 
look straightforwardly at life, and I 
invariably accused Edward of ulterior 
motives when he suggested a course of 
action away from my own desires. 

We had been married nearly a year 
and were quite settled in«an apartment 
overlooking a small park when Edward 
said to me: “Helen, dear, I haven’t seen 
any of your girlhood friends here in 
our home. Why don’t you invite some 
of them to visit you?” 
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Now pride had kept me Maal 
from telling my husband Hi) HH 
much of my younger days, eH 
yet at once I decided that 
he knew I had no girlhood 
friends and meant to taunt I 
me. I said crisply: 

“It’s too warm to enter- 
tain.” 

At once he was all sym- 
pathy. “Of course it’s too 
warm. Perhaps later on 
you'll feel more like making 
the effort. I enjoy 
people and like hav- 
ing them about me. 
At home Mother al- 
ways had the house 
full of young folks.” 

I didn’t answer. I 
knew he meant to 
show his mother’s su- 
periority. I simply 
couldn’t see the jus- 
tice of his asking me 
to use our home for 
one of its organized 
purposes, hospitality. - 

Then there was the 
question of money. 
My mother for years 
had received from my 
father a monthly in- 
come for which she 
had given nothing in 
return. Money, there- 
fore, and money val- 
ues meant nothing to 
me, so in my married 
life I spent simply as 
the spirit moved me, 
ran up bills, charged 
right and left. 

Edward said noth- 
ing for a long time; but one day when 
I gave him a sheaf of bills, he asked 
gently: “Helen, isn’t there some way 
we can curtail expenses?” 

“I don’t know how I can,” I began. 
“There are certain expenses which must 
be met.” 

He went on silently then, looking 
over the bills, while my feeling of bit- 
terness increased. I wanted happiness 
and lack of responsibility. Marriage 
gave me neither. It made certain de- 


} 
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I DIDN'T ANSWER. 
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I KNEW HE INTENDED TO SHOW HIS MOTHERS 
SUPERIORITY 


mands upon me, asked certain big un- 
derstandings that I was totally incapa- 
ble of meeting. . 

Edward saw at length that I was dis- 
contented, pleased with nothing. He 
tried to rouse me, to give me fresh in- 
terests by suggesting little week-end 
trips, and when I continued unrespon- 
sive, he was plainly puzzled. He was 
so sincere, so frankly living life as he 
found it, that he couldn’t understand 
my sullen attitude. He didn’t realize 

















that I stood without a background, 
while he came from # home-life, warm 
and rich. He couldn’t know that in ‘my 
plastic years I had absorbed only misty 
half truths, while he had brought from 
his earlier environment, fine ideals and 
clear perceptions. At last he came -to 
the relieved thought that I was. ill, 
relieved because here was a tangible 
situation to work on. 

I assured him I was perfectly well. 
He was incredulous. 

“There must be something wrong,” 
he said. And it was typical of his fine 
rationality that he did not blame him- 
self. Then he brightened: “Why, I 
know just the remedy. [I'll take you 
down next week to stay with my mother. 
She’s in the old home and she'll be a 
tonic for you, Helen.” 

“If you are dissatisfied with me, Ed- 
ward, why not say so?” I flung out. 
“I’m afraid you'll have to take me as‘I 
am. Even your mother cannot make 
me over.” 

I was a little sorry that I had spoken 
so, when I saw his face whiten. He 
stood looking at me for a moment in 
silence. At last he said quietly: “If 
there is anything I can do to make you 
happier, Helen, let me know.” 

But I could not tell him how to 
make me happy. Of a certainty he 
couldn’t help me to attain even €on- 
tent, since I did not know how to:help 
myself. And then gradually, insidiously, 
there came to me the thought of a sep- 
aration. I had stepped into a life that 
gave me nothing. Why remain in it? 

The thought grew. And -when [had 
quite made up my mind, no memory:.of 
my mother, her nervous wanderings, 
her dissatisfactions, her failure to find 
anything real to hold to, came to deter 
me from final action. Nor did any 
sensitive fiber quiver at the thought of 
breaking the bond so lightly entered 
into. I had no standards, only deduc- 
tions, strange, distorted ones brought 
over from the confused days of my 
childhood, when I could not straighten 
tangles and when no one about me 
seemed able to do so. One thing stood 
out clear. My marriage had grown un- 
bearable to me. Therefore, I meant 
to dissolve it. 
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And just as I arrived at this deter- 


‘minati6n—indeed, I’ was on the point 


of speaking to Edward—there burst 
upon me with terrific shock the real- 
ization that I was to have a child. 
Though physically, despite my denial 
to Edward, I had not been well -for 
many weeks, I had never dreamed of 
such’ a contingency. The realization 
sturined me. For days:I went about 
weighted down.. Then I told Edward. 

“Are you sure?” he asked. 

“Too sure,” L:answered. 

He. came close to me. then and put 
his’. hands son my shoulders. But I 
drew away from him: ~ 1 was down in 


.the depths; nothing he might say could 
, raise me. 


And after a few months 
he left me. I went-on thinking. The 
child carried. beneath my heart repre- 


‘sented nothing to.me ‘but a link to bind 
-mecto a life now hateful to: me. 


So, day:after day, I brooded.. I was 
balked at every: turn, I felt. «1 wished 
I might die; but death does not come 
to solve,such problems as mine. 

Edward was called out ofthe city. 
I wandered about the: house aimlessly 
after he had goue. “One morning I 
cleaned the silver an :the: dining-room— 
rather; ‘started to, but tired of it before 
I had finished. Again I wandered 
about the rooms... Then, “perhaps be- 
cause L had«suffered till & natural re- 
action’ had ‘set in, the placating thought 
came ‘winging to me: “Well,-you have 
endured the ‘situation’ so long, surely 
you ‘can be courageous: till. the -child 
comes; then carry. out your plans.” 

I was uplifted then. I even hummed 
Of course, 1 was °not 
bound indefinitely! I had no thought 
of that. With liberty in sight, I could 
bear a great deal The maid 
came in then and asked me ‘about a-cer- 
tain damask lunch-cloth I shad laid 
away upstairs in my trunk: 1] sought 
my own room,, went to my. trunk, 
opened the lid, and there, staring up 
at me, lay the little leather-bound book 
my mother had given me on my tenth 
birthday. I touched it and: it fell open 
at its middle page, and straight ‘to me 
came a little child’s. ery: 

“T wish I had’a: father and’ mother 
together!” 
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Slowly I went downstairs again, for- 
getful of the damask cloth, forgetful of 
everything of the present. Crowding 
visions filled my mind. Once more I was 
a little groping child, trying to reconcile 
experiences with platitudes. It all came 
back to me in a flood, my sufferings, my 
questionings. The woe that swept me 
when I knew my very own father had 
gone out of my life! The resentment 
tearing at me when the chambermaid 
said my father had two wives. The final 
great human desire for human beings, a 
home, an old blue sofa, little brothers 
and sisters to play and quarrel with. 

And as if the question were clarioned 
in a quiet forest, it rang out to me: 
“Can you condemn your child to such 
confusion, to such unanswered ques- 
tioning, to such longing desires?” 

Suddenly I felt I must get away, far 
away. Walk to the end of the world! 
On the lift of that impulse I ran up- 
stairs again, got a hat, called to the 
maid in the kitchen that I did not 
know when I should return, and left 
the house. 

I started away at a rapid pace, with 
no direction, just as, when a girl, I had 


‘taken long desperate walks to escape 


my mother’s moods of terrible, black 
depression. 

At length I reached a suburb; and 
for the first time I realized how much 
ground I had covered. Then I heard 
the noon whistles scream, and I knew 
I must have walked more than two 
hours. I stood still, looking about me, 
and presently a man approached me— 
a laborer he was— whistling. “Is there 
a car-line near here that will take me 
back to the city?” I asked. 

He directed me, looking strangely at 
me, I remetbered afterwards. 

I had to take three different jolting 
cars before I reached home again. The 
little maid met me at the door: “I was 
wondering about you,” she began, and 
then stopped and stared at me as had 
the laborer. “Why, you're ill, Mrs. 
Reyriolds,” she said.. “Better let me 
help you upstairs.” 

Then for the first time I realized that 
some piercing pain had my body in its 
clutch ; some pain increasing with every 
breath was bearing me down. 


“Yes, help me upstairs,” I said. 

She put her asm about me, and after 
black hours, it seemed, I found myself 
in bed. . . . Then came the doc- 
tor. 

After days of torture, such as only a 
womancan know, I began to have ease. 
And when Edward was allowed to see 
me, I was able to be up, but not to walk 
about. I was sitting at my window up- 
stairs when he came to me. At once I 
told him of the accident. I could not 
sincerely tell it in. regret. But he 
seemed to get only the one truth: that 
the prospects for a child were over. 
He did not speak for a moment; then 
the pain in his voice seemed to fill the 
room: 

“T shouldn’t have gone away, Helen; 
I should have stayed to take care of 
you,” he cried. 

A swift, unbelievable knowledge 
came to me. “Why, I didn’t know you 
wanted the child,” I said. 

“Wanted it, Helen! Wanted it! Why, 
every moment since you told me, I’ve 
thought of a little child of our own. 
One night I stopped to look in at a toy 
shop, at a drum, a set of blocks. 

He covered his face with his hands. 
Then when he lowered them, I saw his 
eyes were wet. 

When I was alone, new thoughts 

struggled to come to the light, new un- 
derstandings. Edward’s grief had torn 
away some veil from my eyes. 


“THAT night I had a relapse. The 
doctor remained with me an 
hour; then he told me the truth: “You 
must be operated on at once,” he said. 
He hesitated before continuing. “If 
not, you may never again have a child.” 
And strangely I thought of Edward, 
strangely because I was not given to 
thinking of anyone but myself. 

I expected to remain at the hospital 
for three weeks if the operation was 
successful—and it was. Indeed, in two 
weeks I was being wheeled about the 
corridors by my nurse; and here for 
the first time my mind began to open. 
Each day, watching the dramas played 
by those about me, I began to learn. 
Simple lessons, yet great; all-new. 

As time went, some great, strong 
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waters washed me clear of wrong 
thoughts, of wrong values. I came to 
see that there were ideals to be striven 
for. I came to sight sufficient to realize 
that much of life’s happiness lies in 
one’s own hands. When I saw a man 
and wife reunited after one had gone 
down into the valley, I glimpsed the 
great truth that one’s attitude toward 
realities—the understanding of what 
life exacts and gives—makes marriage 
what it should be: a spiritual union, not 
a way out as I had seen it. 

And then there stirred in me an ap- 
preciation of Edward. How fine and 
strong and tender he had been. When 
he came to see me, as he did every day, 
I would sometimes reach out and touch 
his hand, and then look away at the 
great love that would spring into his 
eyes. 

One day a little woman waiting for 
her baby came to my wheel chair. She 
talked while she sewed. “Your nurse 
told me you lost your first baby,” she 
said, “and that you are here recover- 
ing.” She looked at me with great 
pity. 

She went on about other matters. I 


listened to her, listened eagerly as she © 


talked of her coming child and 
I wished that it had been in my destiny | 
to have my mother talk to me, lead me, 
show me the way And then one 
day the little woman went away smiling 
to bring life to life. 

The next day she had her baby and 
I saw her nurse carrying it up to the 
maternity room. I called to her and 
she came, drawn to me against the rules 
by my prayerful desire. Very gently 
she laid the baby in my arms, saying 
she would return shortly. 

The little live thing lay close to my 
breast. A tiny creature whose mother 
had loved it and dreamed dreams for it 
and held it snug and secure beneath her 
heart. She had given it the great chance 
of Life. She meant to put it on its 
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way! Blinding tears scalded my eyes, 
as, for the first time, the real knowl- 
edge came to me that never would my 
first baby lie within my arms. And 
always now I should want him, want 
him! The great mother longing swept 
me, and I knew even in the stress of 
that moment, that that too was a part 
of marriage! I almost forgot the 
breathing mite on my knee, until my 
own nurse returned and held it out to 
its own returning guardian. 

My nurse put her fingers on my 
wrist, but I shook them away. “He 
might have been a great teacher,” I 
said. . 

Suddenly ‘I was a little girl again, 
groping, wandering, tossed about. 
Nothing to take hold of, nothing to pre- 
pare me for the great drama of Life, 
and I was ill and wishing that my 
father and mother . . together 
could straighten my tangles 
Then the mist cleared and I noticed 
my nurse. 

“Did they give you an important role 
to play, and not even teach you the al- 
phabet?” I asked her. ‘ 


[t WAS a month later that Edward 


took me home. In the carriage I 
found courage to ask a question 
that had haunted me. “Did the doctor 
tell you anything, Edward?” I asked. 

He knew what I meant. “He said 
there was a very remote chance that 
you might have another child.” 

One chance! The cab wheels sang 
the words over and over. One chance! 
We were nearing home before I could 
speak again. Then all that had filled 
my heart in those learning days at the 
hospital came out in simple words: 

“Edward, I want to stay with you. 
You see, I came to you all unequipped. 
Now I want to learn to be strong and 
to see clearly. Will you help me?” 

His hand closed on mine, and he held 
it in a steady clasp. 
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Fpigrams of the Stage 


By 
EDWARD ABBOTT 








N ACTOR has to be a saving man. For not every role that 
A comes his way has coffee with it. 























If you don’t believe that the movies are ruining this country, 
ask some dramatist whose play died on Broadway. 


When an actress accepts her first “character” part, she no longer 
fibs about her age. 


- 


A dramatic critic is a man who watches your os through 
reversed opera-glasses. 


An actor and a ball player are much alike. They each strive for 
“hits” and long runs, and are both happiest under “flies.” 


The burlesque field offers a woman bare chances for advancement. 
Marry in haste, repent on the stage. 


Most actors’ carriages are easy and graceful—although one or two 
have had to ride in side-door Pullmans. 


If there is anybody on earth who doesn’t believe that war is awful, 
let him view some of the hurriedly made film drama's on that subject. 


Good actors don’t blame their poor work on the director. 


There are so many beautiful women on the stage to-day that the 
audience loses lots of the best lines—watching other lines. 


An actor is a man who is always playing benefits for somebody, 
but who himself is often refused even the benefit of a doubt. 





























Indigestion and 


Other Topics 


A CHAT WITH LOTTIE BRISCOE, 
OF MOVING-PICTURE FAME 


By John J. Rodgers 





































lightedly to me, just as you do 
when you find another fellow who 
broke his collar-bone the same 
way you did playing football. 
: “You too?” she asked joy- 
) ously. “Dear me, we certainly 
_ have something in common, 
. haven’t we? Yes, indeed. 
Why, I have lost thirty- 
nine pounds. Indigestion 
—um, huh. Isn't it 
simply excruciating? 
Have you tried the water 
= diet?” 
yf  ' “Huh!” I croaked. 
/  “\'! “That was one of the 
y/ first things I tried. 
: Poured enough water 
into myself to irrigate 
the Bad Lands. Reckon 
that was what turned me 
against water.” 

“What do you drink 
now ?” 

“T have heard the milk 
cure is good,” I observed, 
evasively. 

“You are wrong 
there,’ Miss Briscoe 

broke in.. “I tried it. 
Drank milk morning, 
noon and night. I sup- 
pose I bought a whole 
herd of cows, more or 
less, while 1 was pad- 
dling around in milk. I 
am thinking of taking a 
course in vegetarian- 
5x ism.” 
“Don’t you do it,” 


-—?, ||NDIGESTION makes 
| the whole _ world 
} akin.. As a topic of 
sure-fire interest, it is the uni- 
versal prescription in any draw- 
ing-room or bar-room. Let a 
Stillaguamish Siwash meet a 
blonde Eskimo on the 4 
Sahara Desert, and one 
woe-begone gesture mid- 
wards and a pale, dis- 
gusted expression speak 
the international lan- 
guage of bad stomach- 
ship. 

Somehow — indiges- 
tion always finds a way 
—the Eskimo will ask - , 
the Siwash if he has \ 
ever tried baked rein- jj 
deer gristle sprinkled with 
whale oil, and the Si- 
wash will come right 
back and inquire if the 
Eskimo has ever sought 
relief with. rubberized 
clam necks on sea-weed. 
It is ever thus. It is the 
sacred communionof the 
inner man, 














[ WENT all the way 
to Philadelphia to see 
Lottie Briscoe. When 
she invited me to dine 
with her at her hotel, 
I declined as 
gracefully—if sick- 
lily—as I could. § 
She turned de- 
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I ad- 
vised. 
“im. 2 
graduate and 

I ought to , 
know. I started 

out believing 

meat was rank — 
poison, and be- 

fore I got through 

I couldn’t look a 
turnip in the face, 
and a nut pudding 
tasted like a pint of 
sawdust flavored with 
asafetida. No, I don't 
think vegetaring will help 
you. Of course you have 
quit coffee?” 


N 


ayia 
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“T ‘did for a 
while,” she _ re- 
plied, “but when I 


changed doctors 
for the ’steenth 


time, the new one 
told me to go right 
on drinking it. So 
I started in again. 


He told me to try 

Mental Science and 

to drink three 

glasses of lukewarm 

water, each with a 

pinch of soda, before 

each meal and walk 

three miles every night. 

I did that for three 

months and I lost oodles 

and oodles of pounds all 

the time. They say that 

certain exercises at night 

before you go to bed, and in 

the morning. before breakfast, 

are good for some cases.” 

; “Not for mine,” I growled in- 

. digestively. “TI flop around on the 

2 floor every morning and night, and 

stretch my stretcher, and swing Indian clubs 

and dumb-bells, and walk around like a 

dog on my four legs, and touch the floor 

with the flat of my hands—raise, bend, 

touch—and take pepsin in all liquid 

food; but I can’t see that it does me_ 

any good. How about horseback 

riding? I suppose you have tried 
ey that” 

“No! I haven’t and I wont. I am 

the orfe woman in the films who can- 
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not and will not and never wants to 
ride a horse. Nearly every girl who 


comes into our studio either was born 
or raised or educated on a horse, or on 
a ranch—and a press-agent gets the idea 
that'a story wont get over if it doesn’t 
have something about daredevil horse- 
womanship in it. I am ina class all by 
myself, and I don’t mind admitting it. 


; Do you find that going without 
your luncheon helps any ?” 

' “A fellow on an elevated train in Chi- 
cago told me about that,” I countered. 
“He said it had helped him, so I tried 
it out. He had a hair-lip and he was 
chewing gum, so maybe I didn’t under- 
stand him very well. Anyway, it didn’t 
do me any good. I don’t eat much for 
luncheon anyway, only some soup and 
some meat and a couple of side-dishes 
and some dessert and some coffee. 
That’s why I figured that the no-lunch- 
eon plan wouldn’t have any effect on 
me. 

“I’ve noticed that press-agent stuff 
about horseback riding in the films. If 
a fellow believes the publicity depart- 
ments, about every woman on the screen 
is the original champion of the uni- 
verse aboard a horse. Then, once in a 
long while, you see sume of them in 
the films trying to ride and you can’t 
help feeling sorry for them. Most of 
them ought to be tied on. But 
while we are on the subject—I find 
that a cold bath in the morning sort of 
helps to give me an appetite.” 

“It chills me,” gasped Miss Briscoe. 
“A friend wrote me to try it—she said 
it had helped her. I was in New York 
buying some clothes when I got her 
letter. .So I hopped into a cold bath 
the next morning, and it gave me a case 
of nerves all day. I had to go down to 
Clarice’s to try on some gowns and I 
was so nervous I couldn’t stand still. 
Having clothes made always makes me 
nervous, anyway. It may be because I 
have to pay so much. We have to buy 
all of our modern costumes, you know, 
and they cost a mint of money. 


“IN THE films you must dress as beau- 

tifully as possible. It is part of your 
business. And strange as it may seem, 
the texture must be of the best, for it 
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shows on the screen. Even the colors 
show, and the clever woman who can 
pick her colors well sometimes can use 
her gowns, after they have gone stale 
for the films, for her private wardrobe. 
You can wear a gown only a few times 
before the camera. . You would be sur- 
prised to know how quickly your audi- 
ences, particularly the women, notice 
that you have worn the same gown in 
two or three pictures. 

“Many of them make a practice of 
going to the motion-picture shows to 
watch the styles. That necessitates our 
getting the best, and, therefore, paying 
the highest prices. 

“Cerise photographs as well as any- 
thing. On the screen it shows a soft 
gray. All deep pinks or corals photo- 
graph well. We rarely ever use white; 
it makes the face and hands appear 
dark. I can’t wear white because I am 
naturally dark—black hair and black 
eyes; and black becomes me only in 
certain ways. 

“Having lost so much weight, I have 
been forced to have some of my gowns 
that are still good for screen purposes, 
rebuilt. That has cost a lot more 
money. . . They say the ‘rest cure’ 
is good, but I am wondering if I am go- 
ing to get a chance to try it.” 

I broke in enthusiastically. “I haven’t 
tried that, either, but I heard of a wom- 
an out in Oregon, a sort of a relative, 
you know, who took it. She got fat in 
a month and a half, and she eats like 
a horse, now. It must be wonderful. 
But you don’t look very thin to me.” 

“That is a-sort of backhanded com- 
pliment,” she laughed. “It is as much 
as saying I must have been fearfully 
fat. Really and truly, I was just 
Now I get whole stacks of 
letters from people asking my secret 
for reducing. I don’t dare to tell them 
the truth, for I haven’t used a very 
pleasant method. 

“One advantage I have gained is an 
opportunity to wear clinging gowns. 
Usually I don’t wear fluffy things, 
but I broke the rule in the Lubin 
photo-play, ‘Kiss Me Good-night.’ 
(I believe we played that when I was 
fasting so furiously.) Among my cor- 
respondents were two men who wrote 
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to ask me to 
please wear 
more of 

toe a 

style of 





“REALLY, I WAS JUST 
PLUMP, NOW I GET 
WHOLE STACKS OF 
LETTERS ASKING MY 
SECRET FOR REDUCING” 
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LOTTIE BRISCOE 


gown—that I looked i 
stunning in it in the pic- 
ture. You wouldn't 
think men would notice if y/ 
those things, would you? y / 
“Well, nearly fifty per NS _ eA : 
cent of the men who write to me 
—you know, nearly all film people get 
stacks of letters—mention clothes, and EO 
say they liked this or that dress, or this / 
or that hat.” | 
My twitching face must have 
suggested inward distress. 
“Isn’t it awful!” said Miss Bris- 
coe, sympathetically. 
“It sure is,” I agreed, ruefully. “It is get- 
ting down toa dose of prussic acid with me.” 
“Yes, or the electric. chair,’ she added. 
Come to think about it, that wouldn’t be so bad. 





“Good-By, 
Herald Square’ 


BEING THE OBITUARY 
OF THAT HISTORIC 
PLAYHOUSE THAT 
FOR THREE DECADES 
GAVE PLACE TO THE 
GREATEST PEOPLE OF 
THE NATIVE STAGE. 





By Vanderheyden Fyles 
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LILLIAN RUSSELL 


The death sentence 
of the Herald Square 
Theater has been pro- 
nounced. The house is 
to be demolished in 
the spring of 1915, to 
make way for a sky- 
scraping office building 

that will cover the 

Broadway front from 
Thirty-fifth to Thirty- 

sixth Streets. The playhouse 
will pass away as the most 
southerly first-class theater 
in New York, barring only 





Wallack’s. When it was built it was 
the farthest north. 
The Herald Square Theater was 


MABEL TALIAFERRO 


EORGE 
G | BRoaD- 
HURST 
remarked recently 
that twenty years 
marked the limit of 
a dramatist’s pr o- 
ductive life. Not more 
than ten years can be 
added to that estimate 
as the lifetime of a 
theater, at least in 
New York, where CISSIE LOFTUS 
commerce is ever 




















born by degrees, so to speak, 
and it is dying in the same 
way. That is to say, leading 
to its many years as a regu- 
lar dramatic house and from 
them, the place has been de- 
voted to the dominant fads 
of the widely separated pe- 
riods. It began as an exhibi- 
tion hall for panoramas, 
freaks, minstrels, circuses and 
Wild West shows, and it goes 
out as a motion-picture house. 
It has been used for the latter 
purpose for about three years, 
a short time, yet long enough 
for a fickle public to have all 
but forgotten the three dec- 
ades of glory it enjoyed, when 


pushing upward along Broadway like many famous plays were acted beneath 
a relentless conqueror, driving homes its already historic arch and more than 
and places of amusement before it or half the best-known native actors of 
crushing them out utterly. the last twenty years trod its boards. 
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The first theater on the site was not 
called the Herald Square because, for 
one thing, there was no such thing as 
Herald Square. In 1873 the plot was 
known simplyas the northeast corner 
of Broadway and -Thirty-fifth Street 
and it continued to be that and nothing 
more for more than twenty years. The 
first building was modeled after and 
named after the Coliseum in London, 
then a sensation and a novelty ; and the 
opening exhibition—January 10, 1873— 


was a panorama called “London By 


Day.” The remoteness of the period 
may be felt when it is recalled that the 
active manager thought it prudent to 
bill himself as “Professor” Tobin. 
The panorama was as much the town 
talk then as the most extraordinary 
movie to-day. When interest showed 
signs of waning, a panorama’ showing 
Paris by night was substituted. For 
three months these kept the average 
receipts up to one thousand dollars a 
day, whereas the expenses were only 
two hundred and fifty dollars. But in 
April, when P. T. Barnum came to 
town, the takings fell off just one-half! 
Nor did the first success ever return. 
Affairs went down and down until 
November, 1874, when the house and 
fixtures were sold at auction, after 
which the building was pulled to pieces, 
carted off to Philadelphia and re-erected 
on Broad Street, near Walnut, to catch 
the crowds in town for the Centennial 
Exposition, in the summer of. ’76. In 
October of that year another amuse- 
ment building was erected on the site 
where the Herald Square now patient- 
ly awaits its end. This was called the 
New York Aquarium, was modeled on 
similar places then the latest fad in 
Europe, and was prodigiously success- 
ful. That is, it kept up to an average 
of two hundred dollars a day, with 
practically no expenses. But before long 
the novelty wore off and receipts fell 
even lower than expenses. To bolster 
things up, a small stage was erected for 
entertainments “for ladies and_ chil- 
dren.” These performances ranged 
from trained pigeons to untrained In- 
dians, from “Little Red Riding Hood” 
to a “living manatee or sea-cow.” Bos- 
sy weighed two thousand five hundred 
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pounds. I expect the manager was a 
professor, but I have no record of it. 
And, of course, “Pinafore” was done 
there. No theater of that period was 
complete without its own “Pinafore,” 
made and bottled at home. 

The ups and downs of this corner 
during the decade between the opening 
of the Coliseum and the building of 
the present structure are not worth 
more than passing mention. In 1880, 
for a time, the house was devoted to a 
circus of which Mr. and Mrs. General 
Tom Thumb and Lady Hercules were 
distinguished members. But operetta 
and drama reigned again, with “The 
Chimes of Normandy” and “‘Pinafore,” 
and with “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and 
“Ten Nights in a Bar-room.” Also an 
Italian opera company played there; 
and records show that Italian opera 
companies were failing just as regu- 
larly in 1880 as in 1914. 


N THE spring of 1880, Hyde & Beh- 

man, the Brooklyn vaudeville man- 
agers, tore down the old aquarium and 
built the ‘present structure. I am sorry 
but I cannot say what they did with 
the fishes sus cloche or with the col- 
lection of “anithals never before seen 
or heard of in New York.” 

Verily, the Brownstone Age and the 
Age of Innocence were one. It is inter- 
esting to note that practically all the 
inside fittings of the new house were 
brought from the ambitious playhouse 
at the southeast corner of Sixth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-third Street which Ed- 
win Booth built and named for himself 
and in which he lost a fortune. But dig- 
nity more precious than money was 
lost, for, at the opening of the new 
theater, the proscenium arch that had 
lately ftamed America’s greatest actor 
enclosed a black-face minstrel show. 
The playhouse was called the New 
Park, to carry on the name—and yet 
with a distinction—of the Park Thea- 
ter at Broadway and Twenty-second 
Street, which burned to the ground just 
a year before, on the afternoon of the 
day set for Mrs. Langtry’s American 
début: Her costumes (no small part of 
Mrs. Langtry’s histrionic art) had not 
been taken to the theater, which per- 
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haps is why she stood com- 
placently in the window 
of her hotel at the 
other side of Madi- 
son Square, and 
watched the confla- 
gration. 

One interesting 
thing about the first 
five years of the New 
Park Theater is the 
number of persons 
now prominent in other 
branches of theatrical en- 
deavor who appeared there 
as actors, more or less bud- 
ding. John Bunny, the mo- 
tion-picture star, was in the 
very first play, “The 
Stranglers of Paris ;” 
Adeline Stanhope- 
Wheatcroft and F. F. 
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ANNA HELD 


Mackay, known 

these many years 

for their schools 

of acting, were 

‘a Tae eree 
Money,” “The 

Dead Heart” and 

other pieces that soon 
followed: and in sev- 
eral of these earlier plays 
roles were filled by Julian 
Mitchell and William Sey- 


mour, well-known to-day as 
producers. Then too, when- 
ever a child was wanted— 
if a very, very young 
one would do—a call 
was sent for Bijou 
Fernandez, now the 
wife of. W. L. Abing- 
don and probably the 
leading actors’ agent of 
AN Earty the. period — 
pHoto- to say nothing 
GRAPH OF of her talents 
MRS. LESLIE as a tangoist! 
CARTER : 
A recital of even 








the names of the 
plays of those first 


Photograph by Bangs, New York 
WILLIAM RAYMOND 
five years would be dull 
and all.but meaningless, 
for almost all of them were ephemeral 1 
character and long ago forgotten. But many 
of the stars have left names that still endure, 
such as Dion Boucicault, Agnes Booth, E. J. 
Henley, Fanfhy Janauschek, Nelson Wheat- 
croft and Kate Claxton. Mrs. Langtry is of 
course still prominent; and Arthur Forrest, 
Eben Plympton, Robert Downing, E. J. 

Connelly, R. E. Graham and Melbourne 
MacDowell are quite as much in evi- 
dence to-day as then. Also it is of in- 
terest’ that an English burlesque 
company, in 1884, brought Cissie 
Loftus’ mother to this country, 
and that Mrs. Fiske played at the 
New Park frequently, though 
then known as Minnie Maddern, 
engaged in “fresh” and frisky sou- 
brette roles and not at all the person 

she is now. 
The next era in the history of the 
uernertr Park began in 1885, when Edward 
xetcey Harrigan and Tony Hart took over 


EUGENE O'BRIEN 
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the lease. Their old theater—the Comique, on low- 
er Broadway—had burned. They began at the 
Park with “McAllister’s Legacy,” but it was not 
a success and they soon gave up. Chroniclers of 
the day opined that play-goers cpuld not be ex- 
pected to follow the comedians so far up-town! 
Mr. Harrigan, however, did not assign the failure - 
to that cause. In the autumn of 1885 he opened the 
house on his own responsibility, having severed 
his long partnership with Hart, and began three 


years of popularity there 
as star and author of dll 
the plays, as well as man- 
ager. 

Such titles as “The 
Leather Patch,” “Corde- 
lia’s Aspirations,” and 
“Old Lavender” cannot 
but rekin- 


Photograph 
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MARGARET MAYO 


die happy recollec- 
tions in the hearts of 
older play-goers. And 
some of us younger 
ones have merry 
memories of several 
members of that com- 
pany, the leaders of 
which were Annie 
Yeamans and her 
daughter Emily, who 
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OLGA NETHERSOLE 


During this time 
the house was known 
as Harrigan’s Park 
Theater, but it was 
not wholly enough his 
own to suit the genial 
Ned. In 1890 he built 
and opened the theater 

in Thirty-fifth Street 
now known as the Gar- 

rick. That left the Park . 
tenantless; and for the 
next -five years—that is to 
say, until it was rebuilt and 
renamed the Herald Square 

career was checkered, to say 





(———s the least. The changing “attrac- 
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died in early woman- 








hood, Dan Collyer, Photograph by Otto Sarony Company, 
New York 


John Wild, Harry 
Fisher, John and Jo- 


seph Sparks, Henry Weaver, Jr., E. A. 
Eberle, Stella Boniface and Amy 


Lee. 


MARIE DORO 


Evans 


’ fellas low as minstrelsy and 
burlesque and rose as high as 
Gilbert & Sullivan; but for 
the most part so-called farce- 
comedy, with musical interpo- 
lations, reigned. 

Pairs of male stars were 
very popular and numerous 
in those days. The custom was 
for two comedians of dissim- 
ilar personalities and “spe- 
cialties” to form a combina- 
tion, their names becoming a 
trade-mark for the sort of 
song-and-dance piece that 
“High Jinks” and “The Beau- 
ty Shop” are the opulent off- 
spring of. The partnerships 
usually lasted until the wives 
in the case began to fight over 
which was the leading sou- 


brette of the company—but that’s an- 
other story. 


(who retired and grew rich 
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in management) & Hoey, Barry & Fay, 
Hallen & Hart, Reed & Collier (our 
own. Willie of to-day), and Donnelly 
(who lived to run the repertory stock 
company that produced Frances Starr, 
Laura Hope Crews and Dorothy Don- 
nelly) & Gerard are some of the best- 
remembered teams; and they all played 
at the Park, 

Women stars of that era and ilk were 
bolder and went it alone—jolly Nellie 
McHenry in “A Night at the Circus,” 
Anna Boyd in “Hendrick Hudson,” 
Verona Jarbeau (now a_ successful 
breeder of prize dogs) in “Starlight,” 
Lydia Thompson (elderly, but still all 
there in tights) in ‘““The Dazzler,” and 
Pauline Markham (most beautiful of 
all of Lydia’s famous British Blondes) 
in “The Night Owls.’”’ Also Channing 
Pollock’s favorite actress, George Mon- 
roe, was ‘woman enough to head a com- 
pany singly. One of his farces, “A 
Happy Little Home,” was an early ef- 
fort by the author of “The Music Mas- 
ter’ and “The Lion and the Mouse,” 
though Charles Klein does not force at- 
tention to it nowadays. 

Immediately after Harrigan with- 
drew from the Park Theater an effort 
to do something in the same line was 


made by Barry & Fay (the latter Elfie. 


Fay’s father) in “McKenna’s Flirta- 
tions” and, later, “Irish Aristocracy.” 
Mabel Fenton and Charles J. Ross were 
in that company. The venture was not 
successful and before the season was 
over A. M. Palmer took over the lease. 
The theater was looking up. However, 
after a month and a half of Gilbert & 
Sullivan’s “The Gondoliers”’ and a 
week’s visit by Palmer’s road company 
in John Strange Winter’s “Bootle’s 
Baby,” already made familiar at the 
Madison Square Theater, Mr. Palmer 
retired. 

Then, with Frank Daniels and Harry 
Conor in “Little Puck,” the round of 
song-plays began. Once in a while the 
chain was broken by a melodrama, such 
as “The Golden Ladder” by Wilson 
Barrett and George R. Sims, acted by 
an English company, or by such a “le- 
gitimate” star as Rose Coghlan, still at 
her height; but the theater. did not 
really take rank with the first-class 
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houses until it was renamed the Herald 
Square and opened by Richard Mans- 
field in the first Shaw play to be acted 
in America. 

However, dramatists and actors often 
appear deceptively in retrospect through 
the brilliance of their later reputations. 
For instance, also at the Herald Square, 
but when it was still the Park, the first 
play by J. M. Barrie was produced. It 
was Called “Walker, London,” was pre- 
sented by James T. Powers in Febru- 
ary, 1894, and was so little liked that 
Powers reverted to “A Straight Tip,” 
in which he did a Spanish dance in 
skirts. 

The Herald Square Theater, strictly 
speaking, came into existence Septem- 
ber 24, 1894, when Richard Mansfield 
opened it in “Arms and the Man.” The 
entire inside of the theater had been 
rebuilt, only the old walls remaining. 
Of the distinguished cast in “Arms and 
the Man,” Henry Jewett (Sergius 
Saranoff) is the only member still be- 
fore the public. Mansfield (Captain 
Bluntschli), H. M. Pitt (Major Pet- 
koff), Walden Ramsey (Nicola) and 
Mrs. McKee Rarikin (Catherine Pet- 
koff) are all dead, and Beatrice Cam- 
eron, Mansfield’s widow, and Amy 
Busby have long been living in retire- 
ment. 

The Mansfield engagement brought 
considerable prestige to the newly- 
named playhouse, and his several sub- 
sequent visits were among its most 
distinguished incidents. One of the 
finer achievements was his revival 
of “Julius Cesar,” when Arthur For- 
rest and the late Joseph Haworth were 
his: Antony and Cassius. Also it was at 
the Herald Square that Mansfield won 
one of his most popular successes, as 
the Duc d’Orleans in “Beaucaire.” This 
is of most monumental interest to read- 
ers of the GREEN Book because John- 
son Briscoe, in wig and knee-breeches, 
gave a.remarkable imitation of playing 
a fiddle without making‘a sound to 
grate on the nervous star. His place 
was in an elevated music stand with 
four other non-speaking actors, as the 
serious English call “supes.” The fid- 
dlers were actually omitted from the 
Lewis Waller production of “Beau- 
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caire!”” Adolph Klauber is another man, 
later to make a name for himself as a 
writer on theatrical topics, who made 
an early stage appearance at the Herald 
Square. That was in “Pudd’nhead Wil- 
son.” Edgar Selwyn, now a successful 
_dramatist and manager, with Mr. Klau- 
ber as his literary adviser, was an usher 
at the Herald Square at about this 
time. And it was on this stage, as the 
passionate Mexican boy in “Arizona” 
in 1900, that Mr. Selwyn made his first 
big hit as an actor. 


AF TER the inaugural Mansfield en- 

gagement, the Herald Square re- 
verted to a musical piece, though one 
of worth and dignity. Mansfield had 
revived “A Parisian Romance,” “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “Prince Karl,” 
“Beau Brummel,” and “The Scarlet 
Letter,” and brought his engagement 
to a close with a single performance 
of a play in six acts, by the late Lorimer 
Stoddard, called “Scenes from the Life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte.” This he was 
pleased to call a “public dress-re- 
- hearsal,” which was his way of saying, 
“Please don’t be too hard on a hope- 
less venture.” - 

Reginald de Koven’s “Rob Roy” fol- 
lowed Mansfield. A popular story of the 
day had it that a man claimed that he 
had sat next to a daring thief in the car 
one afternoon..Asked how he knew, he 
answered: “Why, the man said right 
out loud, ‘I’m going to Rob Roy to- 
night; I hope it will be as good as 
Robin’ Hood.’ ” 

With “Rob Roy,” the Herald Square 
followed the then new trend of things 
and put the price of orchestra seats up 
to two dollars. Mrs. Brown Potter and 
Kyrle Bellew in a play about Charlotte 
Corday and Marat, said to have been 
written by Bellew from a scenario by 
Victorien Sardou, and in Zola’s “Thé- 
rése Raquin,” then considered almost 
too shocking to be mentioned, and the 
late Frank Mayo in his own version of 
“Pudd’nhead Wilson,” finished out the 
season.. Guy Bates Post and Helen 
Lowell played small parts in the Pot- 
ter-Bellew company. 

After the next season—that of 1895- 
1896—had got under way with an oper- 
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etta called “Kismet” that failed com- 
pletely, and a brief revival of “Rob 
Roy,” Walker Whiteside, then little 
more than a boy, ventured boldly as 
Hamlet. He also measured himself by 
Edwin Booth, then fresh in the public 
memory, as Richelieu. The engage- 
ment was a fiasco and sent Whiteside 
back to the road, a poorer but a wiser 
man. It was nearly fifteen years before 
he came back and got a foothold in 
an York. That was in “The Melting 
ot.” 

On October 22, 1895, the first of the 
Herald Square’s great runs began with 
“The Heart of Maryland.” Also David 
Belasco, previously known only as co- 
author of several popular plays, made 
his first successful venture into man- 
agement. In the brilliant company that 
surrounded Mrs. Leslie Carter, who 
then and there achieved her first suc- 
cess, were Helen Tracy, Angela Mc- 
Caull, John E. Kellerd, Cyril Scott, 
and Henry Weaver, Jr., and also Mau- 
rice Barrymore, Edward Morgan, 
Frank Mordaunt, John W. Jennings 
and Odell Williams, the latter five since 
dead. Before the end of the run, which 
kept right on until summer weather 
stopped it, Barrymore and Scott with- 
drew and Herbert Kelcey and Grant 
Stewart took their places. 

An odd thing was done that spring 
when a group of burlesquers revived 
“The Rivals” one evening, for a chari- 
table purpose. The audience assembled 
hopeful that the fun-makers would 
make sport of the classic. However, 
nothing of the sort occurred. They 
played it as best they could, which in 
most cases was far from well, inasmuch 
as they were trained in a very differ- 
ent sort of acting. The cast was: 


Sir Anthony Absolute.Henry V. Donnell 

Sir Lucius O’Trigger Andrew Mac 

Captain Absolute John C. Rice 

Faulkland Dan Daly 

Bob Acres William Collier 
Otis Harlan 

Fag 

Mrs. Malaprop 

Lydia Languish 


Of these frivolous stars several sub- 
sequently appeared on the stage of the 
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Herald Square at the head of their own companies 
—Dan Daly in “The New Yorkers” and several 
other musical comedies, Marie Dressler in “Tilly’s 
Nightmare,” Andrew Mack in “Tom Moore,” and 
Ada Lewis and Otis Harlan in numerous pieces. 
After the “Rivals” fizzle, a summer season of Gil- 
bert & Sullivan began with “Pinafore” and was 
carried on with “Patience.” The rather extraor- 
dinary company. included Lillian Russell, Sadie 
Martinot, Lillian Swain, Dorothy Morton, Henry 
Dixey, Joseph Sheehan, W. 
T. Carleton and Aubrey 
Boucicault. 

The next autumn the 
town was steeped in milk 
baths, so to speak, for 
Anna Held then made her 
American début. Florenz 


Ziegfeld 











BLANCHE BATES 


ten failure by Regi- 
nald de Koven and 
Harry B. Smith filled 
very little time. 

Clara Lipman, 
Charles A. Bigelow, 
Josephine Hall, Cheri- 
dah Simpson, Joseph 
W. Herbert and Louis 
Mann were in “The Girl 
front Paris,’ which ran 
until mid-summer and re- 
ANDREW opened the house in the 
— autumn. Almost equally 

successful was “The French 
Maid,” a similar musical comedy, 
which ran five months, with 
Marguerita Sylva in the title role 
and Anna _ Robinson, later 

Countess of Roslyn, among 

the beauties just ahead 
* of the chorus. Three un- 

successful operettas that fol- 
lowed are not worth men- 
tion, but a summer “stock” 
season should be recorded 
because the company was 
probably the best ever as- 
sembled for -one of these 
cut-rate, two-a-day affairs. 

It included Aubrey 

Boucicault, Frank Mor- 
(“Old Hoss”) Hoey daunt, Edwin Arden, Ed- 
in their original roles, ward Abeles, Robert Mc- 
and sang “Wont You Wade, Jr.’ Edgar Daven- 





















MARGUERITE CLARK 


had worked the city 
to a fever heat 
through his methods 
of .advertising. Miss 
Held appeared in the 
second act of “A Par- 
lor Match,” revived 
with Charles E. 
Evans and William F. 











Come and Play Wiz aed port, Frazer Coulter, 
Me?” This was too ie als Blanche Walsh, Una Abell, 
wicked for words and Effie Germon, Oliver Oliver 


crowds came nightly. Between that and Amelia Bingham. “Pink Dominoes” 

. : o> Sy ‘ . ‘ . ” 
play and “The Girl from Paris,” which was the opening play; “Diplomacy 
had a run of many months, a forgot- was as well acted as within modern 
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brought back “The French 
Maid,” but with Anna Held 
as an “added attraction.” 
“Hotel Topsy Turvy” 
was hardly a success, in 
spite of a cast that in- 
cluded Marie Dress- 
ler, Eddie Foy, Au- 
brey Boucicault and 
Ethel Jackson; and 
“The Little Host,” re- 
vealed at.a Christmas 
eo Day matinée with 
iintaiian Della Fox as the 
star, was not much 

better liked. 
That — season, 


memory; and, after other 
pieces, the season closed 
with a Cuban war dra- 
ma by the late Robert 
Neilson Stephens 
called “The Ragged 
Regiment,” then act- 

ed for the first time 

and apropos because 

this country was at 
war with Spain in 
Cuba. However, the 
play was harshly treated 
by the critics and was soon 
withdrawn. E. H. Sothern, 
who owned the rights and had 
relinquished them only after 
months of indecision, was in 
the first-night audi- 
ence with Virginia 
Harned, at that time 
Mrs. Sothern, Morton 
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ROBERT EDESON however, was _ given 
distinction — if not 
much financial help—by the production of 
“The Reverend Griffith Davenport,” the only 
one of the many dramas about the war of 
’61 worthy of serious consideration as a play 
of purpose, instead of mere melodramatic 
thrill. It was highly praised by the best lit- 
NY erary authorities, but the public simply would 
\. not go, and before a month was over the 
stage was given over to the vulgar banali- 
ties of “By the Sad Sea Waves,” a 
vaudeville farce with Mathews & Bul- 
ger as the stars and Will West, Ned 
Wayburn (in recent years pro- 
ducer of some of the biggest 
Winter Garden shows), Mrs. 
Wayburn (a hope-to-die original 
“Florodora” sextetter) and Rose 
Melville (of “Sis Hopkins” fame), 
in the cast. James A. -Herne, who 
Photograph by Wrote “Griffith Davenport” on 
Sainsbury and =the basis of a novel by Helen 
Sait Lake City Gardner, acted the chief role; 
w. J. teMoyneE Mrs. Herne, one of the first 
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Selton and the late 
Kate Pattison 
Selton. His re- 

lief at having de- 
cided as he did’ 
about the play 
made him the only 
person in the audience 
who did not complain of 


the intense heat. 
The season of 1898-1899 





























and finest actresses of the realistic 
school, emerged from. a long  retire- 
ment to play the most important 
female character and then withdrew 
again to domesticity, doubtless . for 
the rest of her life; Julie Herne 
acted her first part of consequenge ; and 
Chrystal made her début. After the. 
Mathews & Bulger engagement thie 
Herald Square endeavored to recover 
its dignity. with Shakespeare — Odette 
Tyler, Charles B. Hanford and R. D, 
MacLean appearing in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Julius Cesar” and “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” for one week each. 


HE last ten years of the Herald 

Square before its surrender fo the 
movies are too recent to justify detailed 
rehearsal. Only the youngest play-goers 
can have forgotten the dramatization of 
“A Tale of Two Cities” called “The 
Only Way,” which Henry Miller pro- 
duced in 1899 and in which Margaret 
Anglin made one of her earliest hits, 
playing the faithful Mimi, for whom 
one would search in vain in Dickens’ 
pages. The character. was the creation 
of Martin Harvey, who first produced 
the play in London and who was show- 
ing it in Canada only a few months ago, 
and of Mrs. Harvey, known as Nita de 
Silva, who first acted it. But when they 
came to the Herald Square in 1903 and 
played those roles they were unfavora- 
bly compared with Mr. Miller and Miss 
Anglin, and were so coldly received as 
never to have ventured New York 
since. 

Israel Zangwill’s “Children of the 
Ghetto,” which followed “The Only 
Way” on October 16, 1899, made a 
great stir among literary folk but was 
not popular and lost much money, in 
spite of an extraordinary amount of 
advertising and of an unusual cast, 
headed by Blanche Bates and Wilton 
Lackaye and including Robert Edeson, 
Mabel Taliaferro, William Norris and 
Mathilde Cottrelly. 

Miss Bates, like Margaret Anglin, 
was marked for stardom from that» 
Herald Square season, and, a few 
months later, Eleanor Robson, now 
Mrs. August Belmont and lost to the 
stage, burst upon delighted New York 
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in the same theater. Not within the 
general memory have three actresses of 
such exceptional talent come to the me- 
tropolis simultaneously and unheralded, 
and so completely captured it. 

After a London musical comedy 
called “A Greek Slave” that is mention- 
able only because it gave Minnie Ash- 
ley, now Mrs. William Astor Chanler, 
a chance to make.a charming success 
singing “I’m a Naughty Girl,” Miss 
Bates made her stellar début somewhat 
inauspiciously in “Naughty Anthony,” 
a vulgar and stupid farce that ranks 
as one of the few failures 6f David 
Belasco’s managerial-authorial career. 
Even a cast that included W. J. Le 


»Moyne (his next to last appearance), 


Albert Bruning and Frank Worthing 
could not save it. But Miss Bates’ first 
venture as a star was more than saved 
artistically, if not financially, by the 
addition to the bill of “Madame But- 
terfly,” the superb little one-act drama 
that has been rather put in the shade by 
Puccini's musical setting of it. 

On April 30, 1900, the late Sam Shu- 
bert took over the lease of the Herald 
Square, after dramatizations of “The 
Old Curiosity Shop” and “Quo Vadis?” 
had failed to arouse much interest. The 
date bears a significance far beyond the 
destinies of this one playhouse, for this 
was the first New York theater leased 
by the “Shubert boys,” as the scoffers 
called the fearless, shrewd three broth- 
ers from up-state whose enterprises 
rapidly multiplied to such vast propor- 
tions. However, at first they merely 
sublet the Herald Square to producing 
managers. 

After a summer season they struck 
luck with “Arizona” by Augustus 
Thomas, which had older favorites in 
the cast but was the making of Eleanor 
Robson, Vincent Serrano and Edgar 
Selwyn. It still looms large among the 
most popular ‘dramas of the Herald 
Square’s later. years. “The Proud 
Prince,” by Justin. Huntly «McCarthy, 
with E. H. Sothern as the star and 
Cissie Loftus as the leading actress, 
is another. That followed “Captain 
Dieppe”’ in the autumn of 1903, a com- 
edy by Anthony Hope and Harrison 
Rhodes, in which John Drew played 
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his only New York engage- 
ment in the last twenty 
years at any theater but 
the Empire. 

The next season 
Blanche Walsh was 
the star in another 
Herald Square hit, 
“The Woman in the 
Case,” by Clyde Fitch. 
In the spring of that 
same year Grace George 
appeared there in “Pretty 
Peggy.” Robert Lorraine, 
then unconsciously on the 
verge of his great success with 
“Man and Superman,” was 
her leading man, and the in- 
génue was her friend 
of many years, Mar- 
garet Mayo, who 
realized by that time 





LILLIE LANGTRY 


that she could serve 
the stage better 
as a playwright. 

About eight 
years ago Olga 
Nethersole played 
her familiar reper- 
tory at the Herald 
Square. 

Marguerite Clark and 
Anna Laughlin got their 
first opportunities just be- 


yond the Herald Square’s 
chorus line in “The New 
Yorkers;” Marie Doro 
got her first chance in 
“The Girl from 
Kay’s,” with Sam 
Bernard and Hattie 
Williams, recently re- 

vived as “The Belle 

of Bond Street,” 

mee eat though Elsie 

Po yesigae Ferguson and 
se aprearep Leonore Har- 
IN 1900 ris were left 
in the chorus; and 





Edna_ Goodrich 
was a_ show-girl 


Photograph 
by Davis and GEORGE MACFARLANE 


Sanford, 

New York 

EDGAR SELWYN with Miss Williams 

and Bernard in 

“The Rollicking Girl.’ During one song 

swings were lowered across the footlights 

and the show-girls were swung out over the 

audience by young chorus men in evening 

clothes. George Macfarlane got his first 

chance here—in “The Beauty Spot” in 

1909; and Vinie Daly, who has progressed 

to grand opera, secured her first opportu- 
nity here. 

However, the Herald Square is like- 

liest to be remembered as the home 

of opulent and very comic révues 

produced by Lew M. Fields. Dur- 

ing the run of “Old Dutch” one 

dressing-room was assigned to 

three actors of not much ac- 

count. That was only four years 

ago, yet now their salaries would be 

almost too staggering to consider them 

Photograph fOr One show together. One 

by Marceau, was John H. Bunny; an- 

other was William Raymond ; 


WALKER . 
the third was Vernon Castle. 


W HITESIDE 





Two Dreams 
And Some Unrealities 


“THE - LAW OF THE LAND,’ PYGMALION,”’ 


“MY LADY'S DRESS," 
AND SEVERAL OTHER LATELY 


RIVAL,’ 


“THE PHANTOM 


PRODUCED PLAYS ARE DISCUSSED IN THIS 
AUTHORITATIVE AND ENTERTAINING REVIEW 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 





No fireworks. 

George Bernard Shaw has so ac- 
customed us to parades of George 
Bernard Shaw, with pyrotechnics by 
G. Bernard Shaw, and verbal acro- 
batics, and floats representing George 
B. Shaw turning the world topsy-turvy, 
that from him, an ordinary conversa- 
sione, in five acts, prolix, witty, prac- 
tically without iconoclasms, inversions, 
perversions or moral paradoxes, seems 
strangely like the explosion of a per- 
cussion-cap in a thirteen-inch gun. 

For nearly two hours we sat in the 
Park Theater, reopened under the man- 
agement of the Liebler Company, wit- 
nessing the first American performance 
in English of Shaw’s great London suc- 
cess, enduring the tedium of the 
lengthiest introduction to a story ever 
written, and waiting for the audacities 
we have come to expect of the brilliant 
Irishman. Except for an interesting 
setting, representing a rainstorm seen 
from the portico of Inigo Jones’ 
Church of St. Paul in Covent Garden, 
nothing unustial happened until late 
in the second act, when a Shavian 
mouthpiece, Alfred Doolittle, the dust- 
man, began delivering himself of 
speeches about the sorry plight of the 
undeserving poor and the disadvantages 
of not being married to the lady with 
whom one lives. “I don’t need less 
than a deserving man,” says Mr. Doo- 


: YGMALION” is a safe and 
P | sane Fourth of July. 


little. “I need more.” And then he 


complains that, because “the missus” 


wont marry him, he is obliged to treat 
her kindly, and buy her things, and be 
nice to her. “I’m a slave to that wom- 
an, gov’ner,” observes Mr. Doolittle, 
“just because I’m not her lawful hus- 
band.” 

No less than his hero, Henry Hig- 
gins, the author has conducted a series 
of experiments with a guttersnipe — 
soul. Professor Higgins is a celebrated 
specialist in phonetics. It is his boast 
that, merely by hearing anyone speak, 
he can tell from what part of the world 
that person comes. In a rainstorm he ~ 
meets Eliza Doolittle, a flower girl, de- 
void of mind and manner, and makes 
a wager that, within six months, he will 
succeed in passing off this half-inartic-_ 
ulate young animal from Totenham 
Court Road as a duchess. It is not “as 
a man thinks” that he shall be, but as 
he speaks. Those who know Shaw 
will not doubt that in all this he finds 
opportunity for satirical flings, not so 
numerous, perhaps, as usual, and often 
more obvious. Doolittle, calling to de- 
mand a price for his daughter and re- 
maining to tilt at Shaw’s favorite wind- 
mill, middle-class respectability, is the 
first sustained delight of the evening, 
and it is followed closely by the second 
and last—a gorgeously amusing episode 
in which Professor Higgins tries his 
half-finished product at a small recep- — 
tion given by his mother. 
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Galatea,-alias Eliza Doolittle, has 
studied vowels and consonants until 
“she is capable of speaking with the ac- 
cent of a Vere de Vere. There is a lit- 
tle over-care, perhaps, in pronouncing 
#i’s, but otherwise Eliza’s enunciation 
is perfect. Professor Higgins’ mental 
manicuring, however, has not reached 
above her — So long as Eliza 
confines herself to parrot platitudes, to 
“How do you do?” and “I am glad to 
know you,” she is all right, but shortly, 
to the amazement of the company, she 
goes off into reminiscences of a gin- 
drinking mother and of a father whose 
thirst was something “chr-r-ronic’— 
pronouncing the word with a fine roll 
of rs and a proper flourish. Finally, 
when she is leaving, and a fashionable 
-young fop, ignorant of her passion for 
taxicabs, inquires: “Are you walking 
across the park, Miss Doolittle?’ Miss 
Doolittle unhesitatingly replies ; “Walk! 
Not bloody likely!” 

This scene is capital farce and capi- 
tal satire. What follows, however, is 
a return to the thin-spinning of the 


first two acts, occasionally illuminated, 
as were those two acts, by Shavian 


shafts of burning brilliance. Eliza 
proves to be less Galatea than Franken- 
stein. Having been made a duchess, 
she insists that her-creator treat her as 
a duchess, and, having been given a 
soul, she uses it to fall in love with her 
maker. The abstracted, irritable bach- 
elor scientist, on his part, finds that, 
like the unlucky first man of the Orien- 
tal fable, he cannot live with the wom- 
an or without her. There are one or 
two remarkable love scenes, in which 
the wooer calls his lady a liar and a 
hopeless idiot, while the lady inquires 
why she wasn’t left in happiness and 
the gutter, all leading to a happy end- 
ing made up of Higgins’ order that 


~ Eliza buy him a ham and some gloves, 


Eliza’s retort that he can buy them him- 
self, and, finally, her return to inquire: 
“What size gloves?” 

As you can see with one eye closed, 
the whole idea is richin chances for 
humor, irony and philosophy. Of 
these, Shaw takes a very full, if not 
complete advantage. As has been said, 
however, he is a quieter Shaw than 


ae 


usual, and not less verbose, so that 
there are long stretches of dullness that 
were lacking in “Czsar and Cleopatra” 
and “Man and Superman.” “Pygmal- 
ion” was a success in Germany, where 
it was presented originally, and enjoyed 
a long and prosperous run at His Maj- 
esty’s Theater, London. Its fate here 
will depend upon the willingness of a 
nervous and impatient people to suffer 
two hours of boredom in return for 
one hour of mental exhilaration and 
delight. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who “created” 
the part of Eliza in London and who 
plays it here, gives a wonderfully ac- 
curate and skillful performance. Her 
scene at the reception is a masterpiece 
in itself, and with swift, sure strokes 
she paints the transition from the gut- 
ter to the drawing-room. Philip Mer- 
ivale is vigorous and striking in the 
role of Higgins, which, abroad, fell to 
Sir H. Beerbohm Tree. An all-English 
company is wholly satisfactory in the 
other characters. If it were nothing 
else, “Pygmalion” is an appeal to the 
intellect, and, therefore, welcome. 


“MY LADY’S DRESS” 


INCE last we held communion on 

things theatrical, two dream plays 
have been added to the backward-turn- 
backward-O-time-in-thy-flight drama 
in New-York. These plays are “The 
Phantom Rival” and “My Lady’s 
Dress,” the great success of last sea- 
son in London. Its author, Edward 
Knoblauch, through “Kismet” and 
“Milestones,” has established unusual- 
ness as his trade-mark, and his latest 
work, depicting the history of a fash- 
ionable frock as that history unfolds 
in the mind of the sleeping woman for 
whom it was made, was novelty itself 
at the time of its original production. 

In form a dream play, since the wom- 
an’s vision serves to string its scenes 
together, “My Lady’s Dress” is not 
really “such stuff as dreams are made 
on.” The heroine of the piece de- 
scribes it best in saying that its in- 
cidents were “not like a dream: they 
were glimpses of all those lives that 
go into making up a dress like this.” 





Mr. Knoblauch, unlike Eleanor Gates 
in “The Poor Little Rich Girl,” Rich- 
ard Ganthony in “A Message From 
Mars,” and, in a lesser degree, Ferenc 
Molnar in “The Phantom Rival,” does 
not attempt to materialize the vagaries 
of a dream, its exaggerations and 
grotesqueries and _ skippings about 
through time and space. He merely 
connects a Princess Theater bill of 
one act plays by making each play 
deal with some comedy or tragedy of 
the people who had one thing or an- 
other to do with preparing the gown 
that my lady is to wear so thought- 
lessly. 

So the first act, after my lady has 
been got to sleep, treats of “the ma- 
terial,’ showing two rather uncon- 
vincing and conventional little trag- 
edies dealing with the care. of the 
worms that spun the silk in Italy and 
with the human worms who wove it 
in France. Act two, concerned with 
“the trimming,” excuses a farce com- 
edy of the lacé-makers in Holland, an- 
other tragedy, as artificial as the flow- 
ers themselves, of the flower-makers in 
Whitechapel, and a melodrama of the 
trappers who sent the fur from Siberia. 
The last act, which also is the best, 
begins in a modiste’s establishment, and 
has to do with “the making.” The 
whole idea is capital, vaguely suggest- 
ing that wonderful paragraph about 
the supply of waiters in W. L. George’s 
“A Bed of Roses.” Its execution 
would have been more remarkable if 
the stories had been more closely knit 
together, more ingeniously intertwined. 
Mr. Knoblauch’s entertainment, as has 
been said before, is a program of dis- 
tantly-related sketches, individually of 
greater or less merit, generally too long 
and overly sentimental. 

Both in acting and in writing, the 
episode at the dressmaker’s is a mas- 
terpiece in miniature. Anne has taken 
Sir Charles, whose favor she is curry- 
ing to win an appointment for her 
husband, to look at the new frock. 
Jacquelin, the couturiér, is dapper, ef- 
feminate, feline, cringing to his cus- 
tomers, cruel to his assistants, elegance 
itself until, now and then, a vulgarism 
escapes to betray his origin. Sir 


and the old nobleman leaves in a huff 
Jacquelin follows Anita to “the other 
side of the curtain.” Furious, his tor- 
ments are the playful villainies of a 
cat with a mouse. Anita’s mother is 
dangerously ill; the girl is desperately — 
anxious to get home. Jacquelin keeps 
her to try on dresses, taunting her with 
her helplessness, finally retiring be- 
hind a curtain to tell a friend the story 
over the ’phone, to predict her ultimate 
yielding, and to promise to “pass her 
on” afterward. Pursuing the vogue 
set this year in dramatic defence of vir- 
tue, Anita plunges a pair of shears 
through the curtain into the body of © 
the dressmaker. 

In all six sketches, as well as in what 
may be called the prologue and the 
epilogue, the principal rdles are played 
by Leon Quartermaine and Mary Bo- 
land. Mr. Quartermaine’s perform- 
ance has variety, both in outward seem-. 
ing and in spirit; his fop in the lace- 
making scene is an excellent bit of 
comedy, while his Jacquelin is a vivid 
etching of real character. Miss Boland 
looks lovely throughout. Fuller Mel- 
lish’s Sir Charles is admirable, and 
Mary Deverell as a Cockney girl and 
as a chronic invalid acts with intel- 
ligence and distinction. 

“My Lady’s Dress,” like the Bishop’s 
egg, is good in parts. 


“THE PHANTOM RIVAL” 


{t IS a curious fact that, while every- 
one in “the theatrical business” rec- 
ognizes the supremacy of David Belas- 
co, no one—with the possible excep- 
tion of Winthrop Ames—tries to emu- 
late him. 

“How to be David Belasco” may be 
told in a paragraph. Surround one-— 
self with the best brains money can 
buy, engage the best actors for the best 
and the worst parts, and then to each 
presentment give all the, time and 
thought required to develop perfection. 
Most of our managers rush through 
two or three productions in a month, 
scrimping on a salary here and a spot- 
light there, and then come away from 
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Galatea,-alias Eliza Doolittle, has 
studied vowels and consonants until 
“she is capable of speaking with the ac- 
cent of a Vere de Vere. There is a lit- 
tle over-care, perhaps, in pronouncing 
Hi’s, but otherwise Eliza’s enunciation 
is perfect. Professor Higgins’ mental 
manicuring, however, has not reached 
above her tongue. So long as Eliza 
confines herself to parrot platitudes, to 
“How do you do?” and “I am glad to 
know you,” she is all right, but shortly, 
to the amazement of the company, she 
goes off into reminiscences of a gin- 
drinking mother and of a father whose 
thirst was something “chr-r-ronic”’— 
pronouncing the word with a fine roll 
of rs and a proper flourish. Finally, 
when she is leaving, and a fashionable 
-young fop, ignorant of her passion for 
taxicabs, inquires: “Are you walking 
across the park, Miss Doolittle?” Miss 
Doolittle unhesitatingly replies ; “Walk! 
Not bloody likely!” 

This scene is capital farce and capi- 
tal satire. What follows, however, is 
a return to the thin-spinning of the 


first two acts, occasionally illuminated, 
as were those two acts, by Shavian 


shafts of burning brilliance. Eliza 
proves to be less Galatea than Franken- 
stein. Having been made a duchess, 
she insists that her creator treat her as 
a duchess, and, having been given a 
soul, she uses it to fall in love with her 
maker. The abstracted, irritable bach- 
elor scientist, on his part, finds that, 
like the unlucky first man of the Orien- 
tal fable, he cannot live with the wom- 
an or without her. There are one or 
two remarkable love scenes, in which 
the wooer calls his lady a liar and a 
hopeless idiot, while the lady inquires 
why she wasn’t left in happiness and 
the gutter, all leading to a happy end- 
ing made up of Higgins’ order that 


~ Eliza buy him a ham and some gloves, 


Eliza’s retort that he can buy them him- 
self, and, finally, her return to inquire: 
“What size gloves?” 

As you can see with one eye closed, 
the whole idea is richin chances for 
humor, irony and philosophy. Of 
these, Shaw takes a very full, if not 
complete advantage. As has been said, 
however, he is a quieter Shaw than 


usual, and not less verbose, so that 
there are long stretches of dullness that 
were lacking in “Czsar and Cleopatra” 
and “Man and Superman.” “Pygmal- 
ion” was a success in Germany, where 
it was presented originally, and enjoyed 
a long and prosperous run at His Maj- 
esty’s Theater, London. Its fate here 
will depend upon the willingness of a 
nervous and impatient people to suffer 
two hours of boredom in return for 
one hour of mental exhilaration and 
delight. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who“created” 
the part of Eliza in London and who 
plays it here, gives a wonderfully ac- 
curate and skillful performance. Her 
scene at the reception is a masterpiece 
in itself, and with swift, sure strokes 
she paints the transition from the gut- 
ter to the drawing-room. Philip Mer- 
ivale is vigorous and striking in the 
role of Higgins, which, abroad, fell to 
Sir H. Beerbohm Tree. An all-English 
company is wholly satisfactory in the 
other characters. If it were nothing 
else, “Pygmalion” is an appeal to the 
intellect, and, therefore, welcome. 


“MY LADY’S DRESS” 


SINCE last we held communion on 
things theatrical, two dream plays 
have been added to the backward-turn- 
backward-O-time-in-thy-flight | drama 
in New-York. These plays are “The 
Phantom Rival” and “My Lady’s 
Dress,” the great success of last sea- 
son in London. Its author, Edward 
Knoblauch, through “Kismet” and 
“Milestones,” has established unusual- 
ness as his trade-mark, and his latest 
work, depicting the history of a fash- 
ionable frock as that history unfolds 
in the mind of the sleeping woman for 
whom it was made, was novelty itself 
at the time of its original production. 
In form a dream play, since the wom- 
an’s vision serves to string its scenes 
together, “My Lady’s Dress” is not 
really “such stuff as dreams are made 
on.” The heroine of the piece de- 
scribes it best in saying that its in- 
cidents were “not like a dream: they 
were glimpses of all those lives that 
go into making up a dress like this.” 





Mr. Knoblauch, unlike Eleanor Gates 
in “The Poor Little Rich Girl,” Rich- 
ard Ganthony in “A Message From 
Mars,” and, ina lesser degree, Ferenc 
Molnar in “The Phantom Rival,” does 
not attempt to materialize the vagaries 
of a dream, its exaggerations and 
grotesqueries and _ skippings about 
through time and space. He merely 
connects a Princess Theater bill of 
one act plays by making each play 
deal with some comedy or tragedy of 
the people who had one thing or an- 
other to do with preparing the gown 
that my lady is to wear so thought- 
lessly. 

So the first act, after my lady has 
been got to sleep, treats of “the ma- 
terial,” showing two rather uncon- 
vincing and conventional little trag- 
edies dealing with the care. of the 
worms that spun the silk in Italy and 
with the human worms who wove it 
in France. Act two, concerned with 
“the trimming,” excuses a farce com- 
edy of the lace-makers in Holland, an- 
other tragedy, as artificial as the flow- 
ers themselves, of the flower-makers in 
Whitechapel, and a melodrama of the 
trappers who sent the fur from Siberia. 
The last act, which also is the best, 
begins in a modiste’s establishment, and 
has to do with “the making.” The 
whole idea is capital, vaguely suggest- 
ing that wonderful paragraph about 
the supply of waiters in W. L. George’s 
“A Bed of Roses.” Its execution 
would have been more remarkable if 
the stories had been more closely knit 
together, more ingeniously intertwined. 
Mr. Knoblauch’s entertainment, as has 
been said before, is a program of dis- 
tantly-related sketches, individually: of 
greater or less merit, generally too long 
and overly sentimental. 

Both in acting and in writing, the 
episode at the dressmaker’s is a mas- 
terpiece in miniature. Amne has taken 
Sir Charles, whose favor she is curry- 
ing to win an appointment for her 
husband, to look at the new frock. 
Jacquelin, the couturiér, is dapper, ef- 
feminate, feline, cringing to his cus- 
tomers, cruel to his assistants, elegance 
itself until, now and then, a vulgarism 
escapes to betray his origin. Sir 


Charles asks one of the manik 
Anita, to sup with him. She refus 
and the old nobleman leaves in a huff. 
Jacquelin follows Anita to “the other 
side of the curtain.” Furious, his tor= 
ments are the playful villainies of a 
cat with a mouse. 
dangerously ill; the girl is desperately 
anxious to get home. Jacquelin keeps 
her to try on dresses, taunting her with 
her helplessness, finally retiring be- 
hind a curtain to tell a friend the story 
over the ’phone, to predict her ultimate 
yielding, and to promise to “pass her 
on” afterward. Pursuing the vogue 
set this year in dramatic defence of vir- 
tue, Anita plunges a pair of shears 
through the curtain into the body of 
the dressmaker. 

In all six sketches, as well-as in what — 
may be called the prologue and the ~ 
epilogue, the principal réles are played — 
by Leon Quartermaine and Mary Bo- 
land. Mr. Quartermaine’s perform- 
ance has variety, both in outward seem- 
ing and in spirit; his fop in the lace- 
making scene is an excellent bit of 
comedy, while his Jacquelin is a vivid 
etching of real character. Miss Boland 
looks lovely throughout. Fuller Mel- 
lish’s Sir Charles is admirable, and 
Mary Deverell as a Cockney girl and 
as a chronic invalid acts with intel- 
ligence and distinction. 

“My Lady’s Dress,” like the Bishop’s 
egg, is good in parts. 


“THE PHANTOM RIVAL” 


[= IS a curious fact that, while every- 
one in “the theatrical business” rec- 
ognizes the supremacy of David Belas- 
co, no one—with the possible excep- 
tion of Winthrop Ames—tries to emu- — 
late him. 

“How to be David Belasco” may be 
told in a paragraph. Surround one- 
self with the best brains money can — 
buy, engage the best actors for the best ~ 
and the worst parts, and then to each 
presentment give all the.time and 
thought required to develop perfection. 
Most of our managers rush through 
two or three productions in a month, 
scrimping on a salary here and a spot- 
light there, and then come away from 
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opening in Forty-fourth Street mar- 
veling at the success of “The Wizard.” 

“The Phantom Rival,” in which Leo 
Ditrichstein is appearing at the Belasco, 
begins with a conversation between 
“Dover, an author” and “Earle, an 
actor’—two characters that cease to 
exist after a short first act. Yet for 
_ these characters Mr. Belasco has cast 
Frank Westerion and Lee Millar, 
whose authority is so great that the 
_ first line spoken on the stage silences 

the audience and commands a recep- 
tive mood. Mr. Ditrichstein, Malcolm 
Williams and Laura Hope Crews all 
distinguish themselves. 

The play, written by the author of 
“The Devil,” and adapted by Mr. 
Ditrichstein, is not nearly so good a 
work as its elder sister, “The Poor 
Little Rich Girl.” It is not so rich in 


invention, in incident, or in fantasy; it 
lacks the variety and the tenderness 
conjured by Eleanor Gates, and it is 
far more material, and less a thing of 
the imagination, than was the little 
comedy at the Hudson. In acting, stage 


direction and investiture, however, 
“The Phantom Rival” belongs in an- 
Other class of play, and to this fact 
chiefly may be attributed its success. 
All the first act, and half the sec- 
ond act of “The Phantom Rival” are 
devoted to a family row that begins 
when the curtain goes up and ends at 
9:45. Family. rows aren’t pleasant, 
even when they’re other people’s, and 
the quarrel between the Marshalls, 
though most humanly written and won- 
-derfully represented, waxes a trifle 
monotonous. Frank Marshall is wildly 
jealous of his wife. They come into a 
Broadway restaurant, pictured ,with 
amazing verisimilitude by Mr. Belasco, 
‘and the trouble between them grows 
with the entrance of Sascha Tattcheff, 
a Russian, who bows to Mrs. Marshall. 
The altercation is carried home, where 
Mrs. Marshall confesses that she once 
fancied herself in love with Sascha, 
“and reads a letter sent by her young 
admirer when he was called home sud- 
denly to fight Japan. This letter, which 
the prosaic, nervous and over-worked 
‘Marshall characterizes as “mush,” 
promises that the writer will come back 


for the woman he loves, whether he 
comes back as a tramp, as a great sol- 
dier, a great statesman, or as an artist 
of world renown. 

“Tl say this for him,’ comments 
the husband: ‘“He’s no piker.” 
On the eve of a splendid ball, to 
which she is going just before mid- 
night, Mrs. Marshall falls-asleep, and 
dreams of that phantom rival whose 
romantic place in her girlish mind has 
been held through long years of faith- 
ful service to and commonplace ex- 
istence with the prosperous lawyer 
whose name she bears. In this dream, 
Sascha comes to her in each of the four 
réles referred to in his note—always 
splendid and picturesque and dominant, 
always a man who has caused “mil- 
lions to die and billions to go up in 
smoke” for love of her. Herr Molnar 
has sketched these four characters as 
they would have existed in the mind of 
a romantic woman—the ruthless gen- 
eral, the statesman with the immobile 
face, the capricious singer who will sing 
only for her “while all the other women 
burst with envy,” and the wretched 
outcast whose life has been ruined by 
the loss of his lady. Finally, awakened 
by her maid, Mrs. Marshall meets the 
real Sascha, come to see her husband, 
a stupid, clumsy dolt who got himself 
rejected by the Russian army surgeon 
on the plea that he had flat feet, and 
whose heroic deeds were performed in 
the commissary. At her hero’s exit, and 
her own laughter, the curtain falls. 

Most of the credit for this perform- 
ance belongs to Mr. Belasco, whose dis- 
regard of everything but the desired 
effect has gone so far as the employ- 
ment of a full orchestra to suggest a 
momentary mood. Mr. Ditrichstein 
again reminds us of Richard Mansfield 
—a Mansfield without tricks and man- 
nerisms, capable of sinking his own 
personality in that of the parts he 
plays. No other five stars on our stage 
could have limned the five characters 
he assumes as well as does Mr. Dit- 
richstein. Miss Crews’ performance 
is exquisite ; Mr. Williams, the husband, 
acts with force and discretion. 

“The Phantom Rival” is a real de- 


hight. 





“THE LAW OF THE LAND” 


THAT a play manifestly machine- 

made, written according to recipe, 
ethically subversive and generally un- 
convincing may be intensely and inces- 
santly interesting is proved by George 
Broadhurst in “The Law of the Land” 
at the Forty-eighth Street. 

The author of “What Happened to 
Jones,” “The Man of the Hour” and 
“Bought and Paid For” has put into 
this latest work everything that vast 
experience has shown him to make for 
effectiveness and popularity. There is 
exactly the right admixture of comedy 
and tragedy, the right sympathy and 
abhorrence, both none the less vigorous 
because neither is quite deserved. The 
wheels begin moving the instant the 
curtain rises, when Chetwood, the but- 
ler, setting aside the objections of his 
hearer and mindful only of the needs 
of the audience; tells how brutally Rob- 
ert Harding treats his wife Margaret. 

From that moment no effort is spared 


to paint Harding as insanely vicious, 


a fiend incarnate, a living Simon Le- 
gree. 


Margaret loves Geoffrey Mor- 
ton, and told her husband so years be- 
fore, but Harding, with characteristic 
lack of consideration, refused to elim- 


inate himself. Now Morton calls to 
demand that Harding retract a calumny. 
Mrs. Harding stays to receive him, 
treats him with warm cordiality, and, 
upon being informed that she is to be 
sent to the country to prevent her 
hob-nobbing with Morton, who has just 
returned from Europe, wakens her boy 
Bennie, that Morton may speak with 
him. Harding, suddenly suspecting 
that Bennie is Morton’s son, cowhides 
the lad to make the real father betray 
himself. “I wont let you do that!” 
exclaims Morton. 

“Why wont you let me?” 

The obvious reply—that no man 
would let another use a dog whip on 
any child—not occurring to Morton, 
he remains guiltily silent until the flog- 
ging begins, when he gives himself 
away by objecting again, and then con- 
fesses. Still Harding refuses a divorce, 
and, when his visitor has gone, is about 
to resume the flogging when Mrs. 


Harding seizes his revolver and 

On the stage no sympathetic hero 
heroine ever misses. Harding falls 
dead, and his secretary, Arthur Brock: 
land, places the smoking pistol besi 
him as the curtain comes down. 

So relentlessly does the author ham= 
mer Harding that, ten minutes after the 
play began, we were shocked at 
selfishness that kept a husband from 
stepping aside the instant he learned 
his wife preferred some one else, and 
amazed that he should be annoyed at 
having that other man’s son trotted — 
out for a friendly little visit in 
presence. By the end of the act the 
audience was ready unhesitatingly to” 
indicate its approval of murder. 

The remainder of the play is devoted 
to the Sherlock Holmes-ism that has 
established itself as the first essential © 
to success in our drama. There is a 
capital scene at the beginning of the — 
second act, when Brockland and Mar- 
garet, who have agreed upon the theory 
of suicide, sit at breakfast, trying to 
converse indifferently and pretendi 
to wait for the dead man. Brocklan 
goes upstairs to call him, and returning, 
in a momentary absence of the butler, 
Chetwood, tells Mrs. Harding thai 
some one has lifted the revolver and 
placed it inside the hand of her vic. 
tim. Some one knows. That some one 
obviously is a friend, but—who is he?~ 
Cross-examination draws nothing from: 
Chetwood, who, however, confesses 
upon seeing the agony in the face o 


Mrs. Harding. Having heard of the 


“suicide” in some miraculous way the 
instant the household discovered if, 
Morton appears, and then a most amaz 
ingly intelligent police captain, whose 
questions quickly bring forth such con- 
tradictions as to give ample reason fo 
detaining both Morton and Brockland. — 
From that moment, for the purposes 
of the play, everyone concerned acts 
like an absolute fool. Morton makes 
straight for Margaret’s boudoir, the 
last place in the world that a reasoning 
creature would have gone under the 
circumstances. There he embraces his 
mistress, with the result, none the less 
inevitable because it was not intended 
by Mr. Broadhurst, that he comes away 
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covered with powder. This accident 
he amazingly intelligent police, of 
course, were obliged to ignore, and the 
“height of theatricalism is reached in 
“an exceedingly empty third act—the 
only bad act in the play—when Morton 
“insists upon confessing himself the mur- 
derer. “It’s the only way,” he says, in 
the words written by all dramatists 
‘when it isn’t. “You must choose be- 
tween the boy and me.” This is so 
“utterly preposterous that, for an in- 
‘stant, The Lady Who Goes to the The- 
ater With Me suspected Morton of pre- 
ferring jail to marrying Margaret. 

Mrs. Harding agrees to the confes- 
sion, and then breaks down, in the 
fourth act, and admits that she killed 
her husband. Whereupon a police in- 
spector, whose wife has just had twins, 
hhushes the whole thing up and notifies 
the coroner that the shooting was ac- 
cidental. You don’t believe this, any 
more than you believe that Margaret 
need ever have remained under the roof 

with her brutal husband, or that any 
jury would have convicted her if she 
had confessed in the beginning, but, as 
I have said, the play is so absorbing that 
‘your disbelief doesn’t greatly affect 
. Mr. Broadhurst accounts for 
Mrs. Harding’s remaining, and for her 
unwillingness to throw herself upon the 
mercy of a jury, by dwelling upon dread 
of scandal, but you don’t believe that, 
either. Dread of scandal is the deter- 
rent of little souls, and little souls don’t 
love as we are asked to think Margaret 
loved Morton. 
-. All this is more or less unimportant 
- because, starting with a climax big 
enough for any third act, Mr. Broad- 
hurst develops quick sympathy and sus- 
pense, piles surprise upon surprise, and 
employs every device known to the ex- 
cal craftsman, including a comedy re- 

f character that stands in the place 
of, and is almost as effective as his 

lames Gilley in “Bought and Paid For.” 
The part is capitally played by George 
Graham 


Indeed, as with “The Phantom 
Rival,” a good deal of the probable suc- 
cess of “The Law of the Land” is due 
to its interpretation. Mr. Broadhurst 
__ has taken a leaf from the book of Mr. 
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Belasco in engaging George Fawcett 
for the part of an inspector who is not 
seen until the last act of the piece. It 
would be hard to say whether skill or 
luck in casting accounts for Harry Lill- 
ford, an actor little known, whose beau- 
tiful performance. of Chetwood well 
nigh equals that other beautiful per- 
formance of a servant—E. M. Hol- 
land’s thieving valet in “A Social High- 
wayman.” Charles Lane’s Harding, 
James Seeley’s doctor and William 
Conklin’s police captain are fine delin- 
eations of rdles most managers would 
have considered unimportant. Julia 
Dean still acts too much, but has mo- 
ments of absolute genius. The bit in 
which, as Mrs. Harding, she tells her 
lover of the murder of her husband is 
one of these. Milton Sills is a manly 
Morton, and two days’ thought on the 
subject have not decided me whether 
he or his author is to blame for the 
seeming insincerity of his work. 

“The Law of the Land” is as full of 
holes as a Swiss cheese, but it bites like 
the mustard. 


“THE MONEY MAKERS” 


‘T HE Christopher Columbus of the 

woman at bay, Charles Klein, has 
another lady fighting against over- 
whelming odds in another play that you 
don’t believe, ““The Money Makers,” at 
the Booth. Here, however, incredulity 
is far more serious, because “The 
Money Makers” is a drama of thought, 
rather than of action, and thought that 
doesn’t convince, argument that doesn’t 
persuade, inevitably make for tedium 
in the theater. 

James Rodman is one of those gen- 
tlemen of fabulous wealth with whom, 
unfortunately, most of us come in con- 
tact only across the footlights. The 
information that he has only a few 
months to live leads him to take stock. 
He finds himself married to a young 
and pretty woman, twenty years his 
junior and in love with a man of her 
own age. Emily might have cared for 
her husband, but “you had no time 
for me; it was always your work— 
the work of making money.” His sons 
and daughter, by a previous marriage, 





are selfish, covetous, impatient for his 
death, and utterly worthless. Rodman 
concludes that his money has cursed 
him, and he curses it back. Then 
comes the desire to make restitution, 
the giving away of huge sums, and an 
attempt, on the part of the children, 
to prove their father insane—an at- 


tempt heroically frustrated by Mrs.. 


Rodman, who fights and wins and ends 
by loving the man for whom she 
fought. 

About tainted money most of us 
agree with the young gentleman in 
“The Battle” who used to say: “The 
more taint the more ’tis.” Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Klein’s fundamental idea is 
a big idea, and a noble one, which, had 
it been more skillfully handled, might 
have overcome our skepticism and our 
present indifference to drama of di- 
alogue and slow movement, particu- 
larly when it dips into muck-raking. 
“The Money Makers,” however, soon 
abandons purpose to become conven- 
tional melodrama, and this, in combi- 
nation, is likely to prove fatal. Emmet 
Corrigan, last seen as the Chief of the 
Secret Service in “The Yellow Ticket,” 
invests Rodman with dignity and re- 
pose, though he scarcely suggests 
humility. Alexandra Carlisle, known 
in this country for her work in “The 
Molusc” and “The Marriage Game,” 
acts conscientiously and constantly. The 
remainder of the company is excellent. 
However, until the spectacle of men 
giving away money is more common 
in this neighborhood, Mr. Klein’s play 
hardly will be taken seriously. 


“THE HAWK” 


W HEN you hear that the “big scene” 
of “The Hawk,” in: which Wil- 
liam Faversham is supported at the 
Shubert by Mlle. Gabrielle Dorziat, oc- 
curs at a fancy ball, with an orchestra 
playing off L. U. E., and merry rev- 
elers dancing on just as things are at 
their worst, you will have no trouble 
in correctly appraising this success of 
last season at the Ambigu. 

The author, Francis De Croisset, 
has caught the method of Henry Bern- 
stein without succumbing to the con- 


tagion of his genius. “The Hawk” i 
an actor’s play, running “the gamut’ 
of the emotions—whatever that may be 
—full of heroics, - crowded with 
climaxes in which the hero raves, and 
the heroine weeps, and wrings her 
hands, while the audience remains as 
unmoved as a mountain in a wind- 
storm, not believing one word that has 
been said. = 

George De Dasetta, a~ Hungarian 
nobleman, is married to a_ beautiful 
and extravagant woman, Marina, to 
gratify whose whims he stoops to 
cheating at cards. Soon the pair be- 
come birds of prey, dishonest gamblers 
playing their game among the wealthy 
and fashionable. René de Tierrache falls 
in love with Marina, and, brought under 
the ennobling influence of a gentleman — 
who is doing his utmost to steal an- 
other gentleman’s wife, she grows sick 
of her profession. George learns the 
truth, and, more generous than the 
husband in “The Law of the Land,” 
gives the lady to her lover, cautioning” 
him to “Take care! Do not ever cross 
my path, for if you do, and I miss you, — 
I shall be the first of my race who ever 


failed to revenge himself!” Thereupon, — 


George goes away and becomes a drug 
fiend, returning to be asked for a di- 
vorce and so to appeal to the sym- 


~ pathy of Marina that she experiences 


another change of heart, deserts 
René, and follows her lord. 
It would be too much to expect that 
Mr. Faversham would not revel in this — 
role, which he plays for all it is worth” 
and a great deal more. Nevertheless, 
he has some fine moments, and Mile. © 
Dorziat, who was the original Marina, 
in Paris, proves to be a good actress, 
if not a Simone or a Réjane. The con 
spicuously good performance of the” 
piece is the René of Conway Tearle. - 
“The Hawk” belongs to a school we 
hoped had disappeared with Mrs. Les- 
lie Carter. It is less a hawk than a 
dodo, and the dodo is extinct. 


“DADDY LONG-LEGS” 


OLLOWING its prolonged success — 
in Chicago, Jean Webster’s drama-_ 
tization of her own novel, “Daddy 
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Long-Legs,” has scored a great hit at 
the Gaiety. The play makes no pre- 
tense of truth, which is a dangerous 
thing in the theater, as elsewhere, but 
its unreality, unlike that of “The 
- Money Makers,” “The Hawk,” and 
“The Miracle Man,” does not lessen 
its appeal. Judy, the little heroine of 
the piece, declares that “it sounds like 
“the fairy stories,” and her criticism 
_ May be taken as authoritative. 

Judy is seen first in an orphanage, 
the John Grier Home, as sordid and 
dreadful a place as any in Dickens, and 
her rebellion against the matron enlists 
the sympathy of Jervis Pendleton, 
who arranges to send her through col- 
lege, stipulating that she never is to 
_ know her benefactor. Nicknaming him 
Daddy Long-Legs, because she sees his 
grotesque shadow through a window, 
Judy writes long letters to Pendleton, 
who, meeting her without disclosing his 
identity, falls head over heels in love. 
In the third act, Jervis asks Judy to 
marry him, and she refuses, for no 
_ freason more apparent than the fact 
"that it is not yet time to end the play. 
Twenty minutes later the two clinch, 
and, absurd as it is, and childish, every- 
one in the audience feels that warm 
glow of satisfaction that inevitably 
spells success in the theater. “Daddy 
Long-Legs,” in fact, has much of the 
indefinable charm, the elemental appeal 
that made possible a two-years’ run 
for “Peg o’ My Heart.” 

Like Hartley Manners’ comedy, it 
— has the advantage of a winning and 
' winsome personality in Ruth Chatter- 
" ton, whose only previous appearance 
im our midst was with Henry Miller 
in “The Rainbow.” Miss Chatterton 
has a lovely smile, a sense of humor, 
and tears in her voice. “Daddy Long- 
Legs” is ice cream soda, toasted marsh- 
mallows, bananas and cream—but it 
will make a fortune for its producers. 


“HE COMES UP SMILING” 


A COMEDY as gay and buoyant as 
a toy balloon is “He Comes Up 
Smiling,” in which Douglas Fairbanks 
—also gay and buoyant, though not 
the least like a toy balloon—has scored 


at the Liberty. The play is based on 
Charles Sherman’s novel of the same 
name, and its authors, Byron Ongley 
and Emil Nyitray, who collaborated in 
adapting “The Typhoon,” have caught 
the adventurous spirit, the insouciance 
and irresponsibility that Locke put into 
“The Beloved Vagabond,” Lyons into 
“The Broomfield Squire,” and Gray- 
son into “The Friendly Road.” Which, 
as Brander Matthews would say, “is 
going some.” 

_ The gentleman who comes up smil- 
ing is Jeraboam Martin, known to his 
intimates as “The Watermelon” and 
described in the program as “a knight 
of the road.” Being of good family, 
Jeraboam has retained a fondness for 
bathing that, in the first act, gets him™ 
into the democratic waters of a lake 
which, at the same time, is surround- 
ing the person of a William Hargrave 
Batchelor, a spectacular speculator in 
cotton. Another tramp steals the ap- 
parel of the cleanly Jeraboam, who 
reappears in the attire of Batchelor and 
is toying with the speculator’s car 
when a party of motorists stops and 
engages him in conversation. Jeraboam 
gives the party his card—or rather 
Batchelor’s—and promptly falls in love 
with “Billy’ Bartlett, daughter of 
William Bartlett, chief opponent in 
cotton of the real Batchelor. In spite 
of “Billy,” Jeraboam declines an invi- 
tation to go on with the Bartletts, but 
Fate, in the guise of a bicycle police- 
man, lays its hand on the lad’s shoul- 
der, and he is arrested for speeding. 

In the next town, when our hero 
has paid Batchelor’s fine from Batch- 
elor’s “roll,” Bartlett conceives the 
idea of keeping his rival away from 
Wall Street for a week while he him- 
self “cleans up.” Jeraboam is nothing 
loath, first because of “Billy,” second 
because he discovers the trick and likes 
himself in the part of Poetic Justice, 
finally because the real Batchelor, who 
has come up in borrowed plumes and 
a very bad humor, begins to see the 
joke when he begins to see how he 
may profit by it. This brings us to 
the third act, and a deserted farm 
house in Vermont, where “Billy” 
faints, Jeraboam whispers love into her 
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supposedly deaf ears, and “Billy” con- 
fesses that she heard the confession and 
liked it. After which, our knight of 
the road is constrained to tell Bartlett 
the truth, and Bartlett bids him go 
away, “make good,” and come back for 
“Billy.” This he does in a short and 
wholly improbable last act, reappearing 
with a fortune amassed in the game 
he learned during his masquerade. 

As a matter of fact, it doesn’t mat- 
ter much whether anybody believes 
“He Comes Up Smiling.” Every- 
body will want to believe it, and the 
truth is never as pleasant as what ought 
to be true. Youth and happiness are 
the great charms of this clever little 
play—youth and happiness aided and 
abetted by considerable real wit, pretty 
sentiment, and genuine ingenuity. Mr. 
Fairbanks, too, is a big asset. No 
one on our stage has a more ingratiat- 
ing manner. That he acts the part 
with abundant skill, and with many 
touches of genius, is a secqndary con- 
sideration. Patricia Collinge, who will 
be remembered as Youth in “Every- 
woman” and as The Unborn Child in 
“The Blue Bird,” achieves another 
triumph of personality. “He Comes 
Up Smiling” is Broadway’s best anti- 
dote for pessimism. 


“WARS OF THE WORLD” 


« NovucHtT may endure but muta- 
bility,” and the scheme of things 
at the Hippodrome. 

Conditions limit change_in the vast 
playhouse on Sixth Avenue. The man- 
agement can’t produce smaller shows 
without admitting rivalry, and bigger 
shows are impossible because “there 
aint no such animal.” Spectacle reaches 
the nth degree at the Hippodrome, and, 
since scenes must be welded together, 
and the size of the auditorium renders 
ordinary speeches unintelligible, there 
always will be dialogue somewhat flat- 
ter than the tire that just went over a 
broken bottle. 

“Wars of the World” by any other 
name would be the same glittering com- 


bination of costumes, scenery, and in- 
geniously drilled hundreds. The per- 
formance has nothing to do with the - 
current stupendous folly, and -little to 


do with any other national conflict. 


When I reached the Hippodrome, 
the battles of the jungle people had 
given place to the Crusaders, a brave lot 
of knights in red velvet and gold, white © 
and gold, and black and silver. With 


the thermometer hovering about ninéty, 


they must have been very hot knights, 
indeed, in their metal evening clothes, 
feeling much like tinned chile con 
carne. a 

Following the “Wars for Religion” 
came the “War of Mass Against 
Class,” typified in a picturesque view 
of Versailles and a mob scene that 


suggested a riot of striking ribbon 


clerks. As a minuet and a Watteau 
dance were most of this “War,” so a 
singing chorus of darkies, Crinoline 
girls and Southern Belles filled most 


‘of the time allotted to our own rebel- 


lion, programmed as the “War of 
Brother Against Brother.” So, via one 
really striking and pertinent tableau, 
“The Price of War,” showing a battle- 
field by moonlight, we reached a point 
of latitude at which the management 
began including the “War of Sport” 
and the ““‘War of Pleasure.” Real war, 
apparently, is too big a subject even 


. for the big Hippodrome. 


Nevertheless, the present show is a 
great and greatly entertaining affair. 
Stage Director William J. Wilson has 
outdone himself. Also, he has invented 
a musical picnic party, in which the 
measured clatter of knives, forks and 
plates keeps time to tune. 
absolutely no saying what Mr. Wilson 
might not do with the luncheon hour 
at Child’s. Arthur Voegtlin’s scenic 
effects include a wonderful house-boat 
drifting down stream. Manuel Klein 
has composed two whistlable melodies 
in “Dear Old Fashioned Henley” and 
“Under a Gay Sombrero.” 

“Wars of the World” mdintains the 
Hippodrome average, and leaves a 
margin for bad luck in the future. 


Done miss these reviews by Channing Pollock which appear in each month’s 
GREEN BOOK. His opinions are based on wide experience and excellent judg- 


ment; and they are expressed in an exceptionally brilliant and spirited fashion. 
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A NOVEL OF NEW YORK: THE ROMANCE 
OF A ‘‘GENTLEMAN FLAPPER’’ WHO TURNED 
OUT TO BE A REGULAR FELLOW, AND OF 
A BROADWAY BUTTERFLY WHO WAS 
VERY MUCH OF A WOMAN AFTER ALL 


By W. Carey Wonderly 


Who wrote 


‘*Manhattan Mad’’ 


and ‘‘The Broadway Heart’’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


CHAPTER I 


ORMAND, joining the others 

N | at the ship’s rail, waved a 
: | hand dramatically toward the 
tagged sky-line of Manhattan as seen 








from the upper bay. 

“Gentlemen,” he cried, “here we have 
New York!” 
~ “Good old New York!” muttered 
Pete Faris, blinking his eyes, possibly 


3 from the hard, cold sunshine. 


“Tn an hour we'll be giving our-own 
regards to Broadway,” nodded Shelley, 
and straightway began to hum a half- 
_ forgotten tune under his breath. 

‘The fourth man said nothing. 

There was no thrill in New York for 
him, and he found his companions’ at- 
titude a trifle fantastieal, until, glancing 
‘around him, he saw everywhere people 
waving American flags, singing Amer- 

_ica’s national anthem, and pressing in- 
Vitations on their neighbors with a- 
‘recklessness that was nothing less than 
astounding. The three men he had 
¢thummed with from Southampton had 
seemed rational beings until to-day; 

"now they were like children on Christ- 

_ mas morning. Jack Normand was wav- 

ing his good right hand at this mass of 
steel and stone, laughing and nodding, 
as if it had been some old and dear 
friend that he found himself approach- 


ing once more. The fourth man had 
felt a lump come up in his throat when 
he had walked down Pall Mall for the 
last time, and he couldn’t eat a mouth- 
ful when he dined at the Cosmos Club 
the night before he left London, but 
he had tried his best to keep emotion 
out of his eyes and voice, and not pub- 
lish it, as did these chaps. 

“You'll like New York,” Faris said, 
turning suddenly, and the tone left no 
room for argument. “No more Europe 
for mine. I can find all I ask of life 
between. the Battery and the Bronx. 
You'll like it, Adean.” 

“One of the men in the smoking- 
room had a Planet which he got from 
the tug at Quarantine,” spoke up Nor- 
mand. “I saw the advertisement of a 
Winter Garden danse a-top the Charle- 
roi, which can’t be so bad, eh?” 

“Tt will be good to hear a tango 
played as a tango and not as a lullaby,” 
observed Faris, smiling. 

“Tt will be good to get back among 
the Green River and Hunter Rye,” 
grinned Shelley. 

Normand swung around and shot 
him a question. 

“Do you expect Amy at the pier?” 

“Why not? I told her we were com- 
ing. If the Cub’s away she'll be there 
in her best bib and tucker. . . . 
Oh, you New York town!” 
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“p’YOU KNOW, JAY ADEAN,” VALERIE ANSWERED WITH HER HEAD ON ONE SIDE LIKE AN INQUIR- 
ING ROBIN, “I NEVER HAD A SECOND DECENT FROCK TO MY NAME UNTIL A FEW YEARS AGO. . . . 
YOU WOULDN'T THINK. THAT NOW, WOULD YOU? ... I FIRST MET PETE WHEN WE WERE BOTH 


> 


IN A SHOW DOWN AT THE CASINO 
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All eyes brightened, all lips parted at 
the words—all, that is, but those of the 
fourth man, Jay Adean, an English- 
man. 

“I must get me’ some new clothes 
first thing,” muttered Normand, glanc- 
ing down at the Norfolk tweed he was 
wearing. “Say what you want about 
the London models, I wouldn’t show 
my face inside the Palais du Lilas in a 
Bond Street masterpiece. . . . I 
wonder if Henri still captains the sec- 
ond floor?—and what’s the newest 
dance craze?” 

“Amy mentioned a thing called the 
Fox Trot—” 

“Newport’s is open—” é 

“I suppose Henri can tell you if 
Alice Chandler has returned from 
Westchester—” 

“The Chandlers are always back by 
the first of October.” 

“T’ll ‘phone and see.” 

“We'll go right up to the flat first 
and see how it feels to be home again. 
We played in luck when we found it 



















“Cookie would empty it any day for 
us!” 
_ “Set the King and Queen of Zulu- 

‘land out on the pavement to give us 

our old nest!” : 

“Good old Cookie! I believe I'll give 
her those shells I picked up at Brigh- 
ton.” 

“Not a bad move. It’s like 
a thousand hands raised in welcome, 
those sky-scrapers, over there.” 











DEAN turned and walked quickly 
away from the three men at the 
ship’s rail. He felt lonelier than ever 
_ with their gladsome voices ringing in 
his ears, listening to their plans, watch- 
ing their eyes greet Manhattan with a 
nce that was almost a lover’s caress. 

t was no land of promise for him. He 
Saw no beauty in the towering build- 
ings; rather they seemed to drag him 
- down, to oppress him. The sky above 
him was as blue as an English corn- 
flower, and the sunshine seemed down- 
right wanton in its abundance; but he 
longed for the smell of wet grass in 
Hyde Park and ached for the gray of 

~ a London morning around him. It had 














been raining when he left Victoria: 
he would always think of London 
wrapped in an English mist. New 
York’s sunshine seemed less kind than 
the gray skies and wet streets of his 
native land. 

New York! He glanced again at 
the city, the new world he was ap- 
proaching so rapidly. All an English- 
man’s homesickness was his at that 
moment. Adean felt that he would 
rather starve a hundred times over in 
London, in England, if his friends 
would have permitted him to, in peace. 
But they wouldn’t—and. he couldn’t 
bring himself to accept charity. Even 
New York was better than that. At 
least in New York he would be left 
alone; nobody would know. He would 
find work of some sort, and in a week 
would be lost in the maelstrom. 

He heard his name spoken and looked 
up. Faris had followed him, and now 
stood, with his case open, proffering 
him a_ cigarette. Adean accepted. 
Faris seemed to think a cigarette was 
a cure for all ills. 

“We dock in less than a half-hour,” 


he said. “Everything ready?” 
“Everything.” 
“Good! I hope we’ll see you some 


more in New York, Adean.” 

“Thanks. You see, I’m a bit unde- 
cided—” 

He broke off suddenly, but Faris 
only nodded, saying nothing, and in a 
moment Adean spoke again: 

“There are two things I’ve got to 
find pretty quick, in New York. One 
is lodgings, the other work. The last 
thing in the world I would want to do, 
Faris, is to impose on your friendship, 
but I don’t know a thing about your 
town, and I can’t afford to go where 
you rich Americans go. If you know 
of any lodgings—boarding-house, I be- 
lieve you call them—” 

Pete nodded. He was looking at the 
young Englishman and thinking, yet 
his thoughts were such that he was 
half afraid to put them into words. 
All he knew about Adean was that they 
had shared the same cabin out of 
Southampton; all that Adean knew 
about him was that Pete Faris was an 
American. With Faris traveled Nor- 











mand and Shelley. Adean had learned 
more about these three men at the 
ship’s rail, a few minutes ago, than he 
had during the seven days they had 
spent together at sea. 

“You say you want work,” Faris be- 
gan, after a brief silence. “Just what 
kind of work do you want, Adean?” 

“T fancy it’s more to the point what 
kind of work can I get. I want to 
make a living.” 

“I guess you mean you are going 
into business. Have you got any let- 
ters?” 

“T’ve got nothing!” interposed Adean 
. quickly. ‘Two hands and some brain, 
yes, but outside of that— I came 
here to ‘America not from choice but 
from necessity. And since I’ve had 
little experience in any line of busi- 
ness, I fancy I must consider myself 
fortunate in securing any sort of em- 
ployment. But I’m not asking you—” 

“T had thought,” said Faris, and he 
smiled, “that you must have a hundred 
belted earls for first cousins back in 
England, and a polo pony and a French 
car in the ship’s hold.” 

“T have twenty pounds and four 
trunks,” replied Adean. 

Again there was a brief silence, dur- 
ing which the two men studied each 
other with interest. It seemed as if 
each was afraid to speak first, afraid 
of saying too much, perhaps, and for 
that reason, was waiting for the other. 
Faris began to parry again. 

“What kind of work is your choice?” 
he asked, lighting a fresh cigarette. 

“Good Lord, any kind, man, any 
kind!” 

“An office?” 

“T don’t know a thing about offices, 
but I believe I am as quick to take 
hold of an idea as the next chap.” 

Faris nodded. “Would you go into a 
shop ?” he asked. 

“Would you accept a dinner invi- 
tation if you were hungry and it could 
be accepted without too great a sac- 
rifice to your proper pride?” 

“Ah! proper pride! I guess. you 
wouldn’t fit in with us, Adean.” 

“With—whom ?” 

“Normand and Shelley and myself. 
I had thought for a moment—” 
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‘Adean laid hold of his arm in his. 
excitement. 
“You mean that you were thinking of 
giving me a chance with you?” 

eV 68."" 

“Well, why not? 
of work.” 

“Adean,” said Pete Faris, “we are 
professionals—actors.” 

There was no denying the surprised 
look which came into Adean’s eyes with 
this announcement, but he arose to the 
situation magnificently. 

“Now that’s jolly news!” he cried. 
“I was always fond of the stage my- 


I’m not afraid 


self, although I had never thought of : 


it as a career—” 

“Tt’s a business with us.” 

“Well—there is a theatrical com- 
pany on the ship, now that I come to 
think about it. But somebody said 
something about second cabin—” 

“Yes, the ‘small fry is returning sec- 
ond cabin. Normand and Shelley and 
I paid the difference out of our own 
pockets and came first. Did you see 
the Apollo Révue when it was playing 
at the Aldwych?” 

“Yes, but you—” 

“I guess you don’t remember us, 
Adean,” said Faris, with a smile. “You 
see, we are in the chorus.” 

“Chorus !” 

“Yes. Pretty rotten, isn’t it? I as- 
sure you that we don’t publish the 
news. When the Apollo. management 
decided to take its révuwe to London 
this year, it took along six chorus men, 
which is unusual, for the sake of the 
dance steps. They were afraid the 
London boys wouldn’t be able to work 
with the American girls, for, of course, 
they took the girls. The men never 
count except in a case like this. Nor- 


> 


mand, Shelley and myself went along 


because we had never been to Lon 
don.” 

“And you liked it?’ Adean broke in 
eagerly. 

“Well, little old New ‘York looks 
pretty good to me this morning,” Faris 
answered, his eyes twinkling. 

“Maybe in time—” nodded the Eng- 
lishman. 
“Sure! And you'll feel the same way - 
about us. The question is, what do : 




































































- T’ve decided now! 
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“you think of the stage, which in our 
case means chorus?” 
“Hanged if I know, Faris,” returned 
‘Adean frankly. 
Pete nodded. 
“T'm afraid it wouldn’t suit you, but 
r: know how I meant it, don’t you? 
wouldn’t have mentioned this to you 
if you hadn’t said—” 
‘Tm right glad you did, old fel- 
low!” 
“Tt’s eighteen dollars a week, which 
is nearly four pounds, you know. And 
~ the work isn’t hard. And, again, peo- 
ple need never know what you do, if 
_ you feel that way about it. It would 
take you years, Adean, before you 
- could command such a salary in a 
shop, and yet most of the men in the 
shops look down on the chorus. Par- 
don me for broaching the subject, but 
I thought for a moment—” 
“And I’m thinking now!” 
“If you do decide to have a try at 
it, why, look us up.” 
“That’s mighty white of you, Faris. 
: . But you 
- know I’m a perfect idiot when it comes 
to acting, although I fancy I’ve done 
my share at college. As for singing 
and dancing—” 
Pete Faris looked at him, started to 
say something, and then evidently 
changed his mind, for he clapped him 
' good-naturedly on the back and led 
him off to find: Normand and Shelley. 
“Tf you like, you can come up to the 
flat to-night,” he said. “Jack tells me 
that Cookie has got it all ready for us.” 


CHAPTER II 


"THERE was a throng at the pier, 
come to wave a welcome to their 
homing friends; and Adean, who had 
“never crossed before, and who really 
~ got his first glimpse of America at 
this moment, was completely stunned 
-at the scenes of wildest confusion at 


every turn. Had he been alone, it 
‘would have taken him hours even to 
learn that his baggage would be in- 
spected at that section of the platform 
marked with an “A,” and when the offi- 


' .cials were through with him, he would 


have been reduced to a jelly. As it was, 
Pete Faris took him in hand. 

That young man, by his own admis- 
sion, had never entered this country 
before, either, but the coolness and de- 
liberation with which he carried off 
the situation amazed the Britisher 
even as much as did the American cus- 
toms. Faris demanded and got atten- 
tion. To Adean, and possibly to the 
officials, he seemed the embodiment of 
the polo-playing, yacht-sailing indi- 
vidual that all the world over is ac- 
cepted as the real New Yorker. 

Adean was glad enough to heave a 
sigh of relief when the baggage was 
finally marked and turned over for- de- 
livery at the flat whose addfess, had 
he known his Manhattan, would have 
knocked the Brother Knickerbocker 
idea higher than a kite. But Adean 
was more familiar with Egypt, or even 
South Africa. Satisfied with his 
morning, he followed Faris outside to 
where Shelley and Normand were 
talking to a rather gay little woman 
seated in a taxicab. 

She was Amy, and it was very evi- 
dent that she belonged to Harry Shel- 


ley, who presently got into the vehicle~ 


with her. Adean was shaking hands 
with her and calling her Mrs. Kings- 
ley before he was many minutes older. 
Amy was so glad to know him—she 
was always delighted to meet any of 
Harry’s friends. She wanted them all 
to go up to her apartment for dinner 
that night. 

“But we can’t do that, Amy, thanks 
just the same,” replied Faris. “At 
least, I suppose we shall have to spare 
Harry, but the rest of us fellows have 
got our hands full setting up our house- 
hold goods at the old stand. Cookie 
is going to give us something to eat 
to-night. We'll be up to our ears in 
work for the next few days.” - 

“I think you’re perfectly horrid,” 
pouted Amy Kingsley, and then she 
tossed her head and burst out laughing 
all at once like a child. “You must 
come up Sunday then—promise you 
will come up Sunday.” 

Faris promised. 

Adean smiled. He thought Amy had 
rather fascinating manners, although he 
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was surprised to find that she was no 
longer young and wore a surprising 
amount of make-up on the street. She 
was very small and slight, with blue 
eyes that were too pale and yellow hair 
that was too bright, and Adean caught 
himself wondering how Shelley could 
care to sit so close to her complexion. 
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things he didn’t understand;. just f 

a moment he wished he hadn’t cot 
sented to cast his lot with these new- 
found friends. Really, it was unlike 
him to have contemplated such a step, 
He thought, as he walked along, that 
the sight of New York’s sky-scrapers, — 
those immensities of steel and stone, 


had frightened him into cover: he had 
been glad of Faris’ invitation. But 
now he felt rather out of it, especially 
when he saw Pete quicken his steps 
toward a beautiful gray car at whose © 
window he glimpsed a piquant face 
which, without being lovely in any sense 


Somebody had once told her that she 
bore a striking resemblance to Grace 
George, and she was fond of referring 
to it, so that her little circle of friends, 
when they were desirous of pleasing 
her, had only to comment upon this like- 
ness. At least both women possessed 


that same Dresden prettiness. 

“TI guess you’ve got more important 
persons to see to-night than poor little 
me,” said Mrs. Kingsley, with an arch 
smile. “Never mind! These boys are 
perfect Mormons, Mr. Adean. You 
know very well that Miss Eldridge is 
here, Petey.” 

Faris declared that he knew nothing 
of the kind, but there was no denying 
the fact that he turned a dull brick 
red at the young woman’s name, and 
glanced quickly over his shoulder. Amy 
laughed and clapped her hands at this, 
poking Shelley with her elbow to at- 
tract his attention. 

“Pete says he did not know Valerie 
Eldridge is here!’ she cried. 

“But we know that Pete is something 
of a good-natured liar, don’t we?” 
whispered Shelley, and Amy nodded 
and grimaced and said “Now!” in a 
high, childish treble. 

Faris stepped back from the cab and 
the chauffeur started the engine. 
“Good-by. It’s lovely to have you boys 
home again,” shrilled Mrs. Kingsley, 
and then she added, “Miss Eldridge is 
at the next corner—in a limousine, 
praise the Lord! Oh, no, Pete wasn’t 
expecting her!‘ Good-by, Mr. Adean.” 

“Say Jay,” Faris told her. 

And she waved and called back to 
him, “Au ’voir, Jay!” 


DEAN felt rather awkward as he 
walked up the street between Faris 

and Normand. He was not a man to 
ask questions, and he remembered, too, 
that these men had accepted him at his 
face value. But there were many 


of the word, attracted him in much the — 
same way as did the Mona Lisa in the 
Louvre. 


Adean fell back with Normand as 


Faris hurried forward, and opening the 
door of the car, planted one foot in- 
side as he thrust his body into the lux- 
urious nest. 

“It’s Val Eldridge,” explained Nor- 
mand. “He wont stay long.” 

“Hadn’t we-better be getting on?” 
said Adean. “Or, if you have some- 
thing on hand, just put me into a cab 
and tag me.” 

“Oh, Pete’ll be along in a minute,” 
insisted the other. “Val wont keep 
him. Really, he didn’t expect to see 
her, you know.” 

And Faris was back in a surprisingly 
short time, Adean thought, consider- 
ing the attractiveness of the lady. He 
deliberately turned his back in her di- 
rection and remained in that position 
until the car had disappeared at the 
corner, after which he was silent for 
several minutes, much to the British- 
er’s discomfiture. But Faris was not 
a man given over to moroseness, al-— 
though Valerie, when she wished to, ~ 
had a way of pricking his skin where 
it was tenderest. Before they were 
safely packed in a taxicab he was his 
usual self again. 

It was a new world into which Ja 
Adean stepped with these boys. His 
ideas of stage life had been gleaned 
from the pages of popular novels, al- 
though he did know, at one time, sev- 
eral of the beauties at George Ed- 
wardes’ Gaiety, and had dined them at 
the Thames resorts and wined them at — 
































“YLL GET A CAB,” SAID JAY. ... JUST AS VALERIE WAS ABOUT TO STEP INTO THE VEHICLE A 
AT MISS ELDRIDGE’S SLEEVE, GLANCING WITH CUNNING EYES FROM THE GIRL TO ADEAN.... 
DAME TOLD HIM MISS IDA WASN’T READY TO FIT 
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HALF-GROWN GIRL MADE A DASH FROM THE BASEMENT ENPRANCE OF THE BUILDING AND TUGGED 
“rr’s ABOUT YOUR CAR... THE GENT’MAN WAITED UNTIL WE WAS READY TO CLOSE... MA- 


YOU TO-DAY SO YOU WENT RIGHT OFF AGAIN” 
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Romano’s. Men of the mimic world 
he had never rubbed shoulders with. 
Just what a chorus man’s status was in 
New York he did not know, but taking 
Faris for an example, he must be of 
little less importance than the eldest 
son, at home. 

All three of them, Normand, Shel- 


ley and Faris, were engaged for the 


show which would open the season at 
the Apollo, and Faris promised to take 
Adean down to the theater the next 
day. There seemed to exist no doubt 
at all but that he would be taken on at 
once. 

“T only hope you're right,” smiled 
Jay. “But I’m such a muff when it 
comes to stunts—” 


HE flat was rather a shock to Adean, 
and yet, he told himself, if he had 
stopped to think it was really very com- 
fortable, taking all things into consid- 
eration. Henceforth all things must 
be taken into consideration, especially 


on a salary of eighteen dollars a week 


and in a flat, furnished,. which rented 
for forty dollars a month. 

It was in Eighth Avenue, over a 
shop, and up two flights. Cookie, a 
plump, pleasing person, and their land- 
lady, greeted the men demonstratively 
and was rewarded by them with re- 
sounding kisses. Adean found himself 
touching her.cheek before he realized 
what he was doing, and afterwards 
Cookie insisted that she thought he 
was Shelley, but “it was all right.” The 
way these men kissed most of the fe- 
-males they came in contact with was a 
never-ending surprise to Adean. He 
wondered how the Statue of Liberty 
had ever escaped them. He was yet 
to learn that Faris and Shelley and 
Normand had,pretty good opinions of 
themselves and held that their kisses 
were ample payment for almost any 
favor. 

At one time Adean had shared a flat 
with a young Irishman who looked 
upon London as a vast playground, 
and in those early days in Eighth Ave- 
nue he often felt himself grow home- 
sick for Jermyn Street, and for ways 
which he understood. There was no 
such thing as privacy in Eighth Ave- 


nue, and the crowded quarters were 
extremely distasteful to his fastidious 
habits. There were three rooms and 
a bath in their flat. One of these rooms 
was fitted up with a gas range and did 
double duty as kitchen and dining- 
room. One of the other two compart- 
ments was a hall room where Shelley 
slept on a single iron bed. In the other 
room, Faris and Normand each had a 
similar bunk, and the next day Adean 
was provided with one of the same 
cheap bedsteads. The three of them 
were placed in a row along the wall; 
Adean remembered having gone to the 
free ward at Mercy Hospital when the 
Irishman’s car had run down a street 
Neg ane 

It took time to become acclimated. 
Had they been other than the men they 
were, and genuine good fellows at 
heart, Adean would have cried quits 
before the week was up. There were 
many things that made him look the 
other way in an effort to hide the dis- 
pleasure which could be read in his 
eyes. And yet they were good fellows. 
He liked them. - The fact that not one 
of them ever raised a question as to 
himself, or his reason for leaving Eng- 
land, filled him with a sort of wordless 
admiration. He couldn’t imagine a trio 
of his London friends accepting an 
American into their midst in this way. 

He awoke the morning after his ar- 
rival in New York to find Jack Nor- 
mand sitting up in the middle of his 
bed with a cap on his head and a ciga- 
rette between his lips. 

“Morning,” nodded Adean. 

“Morning yourself,” replied Nor- 
mand, and he tossed him a bag of to- 
bacco and a book of rice paper. Adean 
soon learned that in public they smoked 
London cigarettes made with their 
monograms ; but since they were rarely - 
seen without something to smoke, the 
kind which totaled about twenty for 
five cents were pretty generally con- 
sumed around the house. He learned 
also that Normand was patiently en- 
deavoring to train his hair to comb in a 
new way. He had fair hair, very thick 
and very stubborn, and he never went 
by a mirror, at home, that he didn’t 
stop to brush his mane back from his 





ape 





brow. The first thing each morning 
when he got out of bed, he soaked his 
hair and then carefully brushed it in 
place, after which he put on the cap 
which he wore until he was ready to 
go out. By that time, the hair was dry 
and fashionably combed. These things 
would have made Adean inexpressibly 
weary had not Normand been Normand 
and such an all around good chap. 

“Getting up?” he asked Adean. “It’s 
a few minutes to twelve. I'll toss a 

nny with you for first go at the bath. 

our say.” 

“Heads,” nodded Adean. 

“You win,” replied Normand, open- 
ing his palm. “You'll find bath salts, 
soap and towels in the small closet 
under: the window.” 


DEAN soon learned that he was 

expected to remain in bed until 
noon, for nobody thought of ventur- 
ing out of doors before four o'clock 
except on matinée days. It surprised 
him to see how each man went at his 
exercise once he was up. There was 
an apparatus fastened behind the door, 
and dumb-bells kept under the bed, and 
twenty minutes each morning was not 
considered any too much time to give. 
They also were members of the Y. M. 
C. A., which they patronized for the 
gymnasium privilege and for the swim- 
ming pool. Adean was shortly to see 
for himself that each and every one 
of these men lived in deadly fear of 
taking on flesh, like most humans who 
live sluggish, aimless lives. They 
smoked incessantly but drank little— 
all, that is, but Harry Shelley. 

Their one ambition in life seeméd to 
be clothes. To be well-groomed they 
resorted to a hundred and one decep- 
tions and artifices that Adean hereto- 
fore had believed to be almost beneath 
women. The rent had to be paid, this 
in spite of their kisses and Cookie’s 
loving heart; and breakfast, or lunch- 
eon, as you chose to call it, must be 
bought with real money. But outside 
of these, every penny of their salaries 
was spent for personal adornment. 
Adean found himself frowning at the 
spectacle of a man consuming two 
hours at his toilet, until he learned, for 
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himself, that these boys’ appearance 
was their stock in trade. When they 
‘were ready for street or dinner, no 





member of their sex in Gotham was 


better appointed, and when you take 


into consideration that all this was ac- — 
complished on what many men pay to 


their valets, the value of every minute 


spent at the glass must of course be 


appreciated. 


Outside of their clothes, nothing 
seemed to concern them but thés dan- — 
For — 
they always went out to dinner, at — 


sants and dinner engagements. 


somebody’s else expense, and as often 


as not they met their hostesses at the 


afternoon tango teas, those select 
dances in ultra-smart restaurants where 
most women will accept for a partner 
any man who is correct as to his coat 
and his hair-cut. Shelley had made 
Mrs. Kingsley’s acquaintance at the 
Palais du Lilas, in this way; and there 
was Alice Chandler, whom Faris had 
met at Newport’s Thirty-ninth Street 
place. 


Of course, Adean knew no women in © 


New York; neither did he understand 
Shelley’s or Pete’s method of bagging 
prey. This was unfortunate, although, 
as Normand put it, time would see to 
that. He rather thought Adean was 
going to have a good time of it in New 
York, and he clapped him on the back 
and told him he was “lucky.” Just at 
first, however, it was going to be awk- 
ward about dinner. 

“It’s almost impossible to introduce 
a fellow to any of our friends, except 
to girls like Amy Kingsley, who under- 


stand, and Val Eldridge, who'd like to, ~ 


only her hands are tied,” explained 
Faris. “I'll take you around to the 
Apollo, and from there we'll look in at 
the Palais du Lilas. As soon as you 
learn the ropes you’re in for a good 
time.” 

Since they were going first to the 
Apollo Theater, Faris and Adean left 
the flat early in the afterncon and 
walked over to Broadway. It was 


Adean’s first real glimpse of New York, — 


but he forgot everything except that 
place called the Palais du Lilas, toward 
which he was marching with his heart 
literally in his boots. 
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CHAPTER III 


ue A! THE Apollo, where Faris did 
ny all of the talking, Adean was en- 
gaged for the new révue almost before 

he knew what had happened. And then 
he muttered something about “being 
slightly off in his singing just now” and 
“feeling confident he could pick up 
the steps all right,” in pure self-defense. 
He recalled the stories he had read of 
the slaves in the Southern States pre- 
‘vious to the Civil War, and he won- 
dered if those poor blacks realized their 
condition at a sale any better than he 
did, this afternoon in the office of the 
Apollo Theater. He felt, as he walked 
out into the sunshine of Broadway, as 
if he had been awakened from a 


dream. 

“Thank the Lord they didn’t try my 
voice,” he said to Faris, in what he 
hoped was a humorous tone. 

__ Faris didn’t think it necessary to tell 
him what was pretty generally known 
throughout New York—that the men 
at the Apollo were played up in very 
much the same way that the girls were. 
Appearance alone counted. A man with 
Caruso’s voice wouldn’t have found a 
welcome there if he had also possessed 
Caruso’s waist-line. Three matinées a 
week were the rule at this house where 
the management mentally placed the 
average “matinée-girl” side by side with 
the gilded youths to whom the stage 
meant merely a display of lingerie. For- 
tunately for all concerned, Jay Adean 
never caught this viewpoint, or at least, 
never brought it home to himself. At 
times, Faris used to wonder, with a 
smile, why Adean thought women 
asked him to dinner, and sent him ex- 
pensive little trifles, when they dared. 

Arriving at the Palais, Henri, the 
captain of the second floor, stopped 
Pete Faris to whisper that Miss Chan- 
dler was in town, and that she was in 
the place only the other afternoon, 
when she seemed to be looking for 
somebody, and had gone away almost 
directly when she saw they were not 
in the room. Henri thought perhaps 
Mr. Faris would care to know. 

Mr. Faris would, and he left Adean 
to closet himself in a private booth 
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while he telephoned to the Chandler - 
mansion in Madison Avenue. It struck 
Adean as being significant that Pete 
didn’t fee the captain for the informa- 
tion, and that Henri, indeed, didn’t 
seem to expect anything of the kind. 
As a matter of record it might be said 
that these head men at the dance-floor 
restaurants which dot Broadway from 
Thirtieth Street to the Circle have long 
ago seen for themselves that the suc- 
cess of their thés dansants depends al- 
most wholly on the men of the Faris 
stripe. Those males in New York who 
aren’t too occupied with their business, 
are engaged in trotting with their own 
stage favorites and consequently have 
no time for their wives and sweet- 
hearts—who, accepting the situation, 
have made things pretty comfortable 
for the “gentleman flapper.” 

Adean had heard at the flat that Faris 
was going it pretty strong with Alice 
Chandler. She was the motherless 
daughter of a Broad Street banker 
who didn’t dream that such a person 
as Pete existed outside of fiction. Just 
the same, Pete was very much alive, 
and since she was plainly fascinated 
with him, and he was both ambitious 
and selfish, they were on the eve of an 
elopement when the Apollo’s engage- 
ment in London had upset all their 
plans. Jay felt rather sorry for the 
girl, although he sincerely liked Faris 
and believed he would make a good 
enough husband if the father would 
extend to them the shelter of his wing. 
That is what Pete wanted, of course. 
After their marriage, he planned to 
quit the stage and find an easy berth in 
old Chandler’s office. 


[t WAS not a healthy atmosphere for 
# any man of five-and-twenty who had 
looked at the world through rose- 
colored spectacles until yesterday. 
Adean would never have believed men 
capable of such trickery if he hadn’t 
seen it with his own eyes. He had 
heard of chorus girls’ resorting to un- 
der-hand methods in order to fill their 
pocket-books—of suppers angled for, 
of jewelry seized from any source, sex 
and personality paraded for but one 
purpose. All this was bad enough in 


















a woman, he thought, looking at Faris 
and Normand and Shelley. Then, as 
he got better to know the class of 
women that frequented the dance-res- 
taurants, Adean changed his point of 
view, and thought that many of them 
got off too easily. Of course the men 
worked them for dinners and presents, 
but they were so all-fired eager—the 
expression is Jay’s—to lie down and 
be walked on by any male who hap- 
pened not to look like an anarchist or 
a mollycoddle! 

He never forgot his first afternoon 
at the Palais du Lilas, the boys’ favorite 
hunting ground. Faris returned from 
the telephone with the curt information 
that Miss Chandler was not at home, 
and for the next -half-hour the two 
men sat at a table and smoked inces- 
santly, although a second order of high 
balls was never communicated to their 
waiter. Occasionally they exchanged 
a few words, but Adean was kept busy 
watching Faris, whose eyes were never 
still, flitting from table to table, from 
woman to woman, now and again light- 
ing up; growing soft and dark, only to 
have their fires turned off abruptly as 
their owner sensed his mistake. There 
was one woman who flirted openly and 
brazenly with Faris clear across the 
room, Jay noticed, and to whom Pete 
paid not the smallest attention. Adean 
was yet to learn that women who held 
themselves so cheap, were cheap, and 
Faris was young enough and pleasing 

enough to pick and choose. 

‘Just when they were ready to get up 
and go home, Valerie Eldridge got out 
of one of the elevators and after paus- 
ing for a brief moment at the top of 
the great room, quickly discovered Faris 
and came gracefully over to his table. 
Adean thought he had never seen a 
woman wear her clothes so well. Of 
course she was beautifully dressed, and 
she had the fashionably slender figure 
which set off rich velvets and dark furs 
to the very best advantage; but there 
was more than that to Valerie’s claim 
of being one of the smartest girls on 
Broadway. ; 

She was not beautiful herself ; Adean 
saw that again. But there was no deny- 
ing her chic, her charm. She 
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. for a girl with your head? 


seemed, rather than looked, like a Pa- 
risienne, with a small faun-like head 
topped with a mass of red hair. Her 
mouth was rather large, and her nose 
a trifle retroussé, but her eyes were 
gray and resembled opals, and one sel- 
dom got away from their influence. 
Valerie Eldridge was not only well 
dressed: she was expensively groomed; 
and Adean was surprised to hear her 
say she had come straight from the 
Apollo, where she had been engaged” 
for the chorus of the new révub. 

“So you see,-Pete, I-am not cross 
with you one bit, although you are 
vexed with me,” she cried. “I knew 
you would go to the Apollo and that 
is why I went there. Gerbine told me 
he had heard nothing of you since you 
returned from London, but I knew 
Gerbine was lying and I told him so. 
You will be in the new Apollo show, 
Petey?” 

“You know I will,” said Faris, his 
voice sinking to a caress. “But, Val, 
don’t you do some very unwise things 
If you. 
must get back to the stage, why not with 
some other show.?” 

“Why, Petey, as if you weren't 
lad—!” 
“Glad?” he said briefly, and there 
was a note in his voice which thrilled 

the girl. 

She turned to Adean and smiled ina 
way which said as plainly as words: 
“We are in love with each other; you 
mustn’t mind ‘us,” 

And Adean smiled back at her: it 
was the beginning of their friendship, __ 

She sank down in a chair, protesting 

that she could stay only a minute, that 
she had told her chauffeur to meet her 
at Madame Nadine’s at four-thirty and 
that was more than an hour ago. 
_ “What are you boys doing?” she 
questioned, glancing with bird-like nods 
of her head first at one and then at 
the other. “You ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves, the pair of you! Pete 
is teaching you sad tricks, Mr. 
Adean.” 

“Say Jay,” Adean interposed quickly, -~ 





























































remembering Amy Kingsley and 
Shelley. 
“All right. I like that. I like you, 





_ too. Pete, I declare he’s quite the 

“Micest boy I know besides you,” she 
cried, teasing him when she saw the 
color rush to his cheeks. Faris glanced 
up at Adean and smiled. “Isn’t life 
just the sweetest thing you ever heard 
of?” she ran on, addressing both men 
and opening wide her arms as if she 
would embrace at least one of them. 
“Petey’s come home from London, and 
I’m to cut capers in the same chorus, 
and winter is coming to Broadway. At 
times I* feel so happy I—I almost for- 
get my great big car around at Nadine’s 
door. Pete was mad with me yester- 
day when I came to the pier, but he isn’t 
now.” 

“T wasn’t angry with you then,” said 
Faris, “but it seems to me foolish to 
run such risks.” 

She smiled at him and then glanced 
away at Adean. Her eyes said there 
was no risk she wouldn’t run for Pete 
Faris. 

“You never know. Even the chauf- 
feur may be watching,” Faris told 
her. 

“Don’t scare me out of my wits, 
Petey. You make me feel like a Rus- 
sian something-or-other surrounded by 
a household of spies. Well, a better 
time is coming. I can see you at the 
theater, and neither my servant nor Jim 
Sam can get back of the scenes at the 
Apollo.” 


ARIS stumbled over the words as 


he framed: “Is—he out of New 
York?” 

“Who?—Jim Sam?” 

Faris nodded, carefully avoiding 
_ Adean’s glance. 

“He’s in Pittsburgh,” said Valerie, 
“but he’ll be home on Saturday at the 
- latest. And Monday I begin rehears- 
ing! Oh, who called it ‘blue Monday ?” 
It’s pure gold! Please, isn’t anybody 
going to offer me any tea to-day? I 
want some French pastry, too, Pete. 
I guess it- would be asking too much 
of life for one little waltz with you?” 

He sat up very straight in his chair 
and shook his head. 

“Well, at least I am going to have 
tea with you, and you’re not mad with 

me,” she laughed softly. “This has 
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been a very happy day, and Gerbine 
has given me my old place in the ranks. 
You should have seen me running 
around New York this afternoon in 
my new foreign car, Jay. It is all 
done in gray, which makes me think 
of a tremendous satin coffin, and there’s 
a cut-glass vase between the windows 
with a bunch of silk orchids—” 

“Why don’t you get fresh flowers 
every day? You can afford it,” mut- 
tered Faris. 

“The artificial ones remind me of 
Fourteenth Street,” Valerie answered, 
thoughtful for a second, with her head 
on one side like an inquiring robin. 
“D’ you know, Jay Adean, I never had 
a second decent frock to my name until 
a few years ago, and I have worked at 
making cotton roses and violets for 
three dollars a week? You wouldn’t 
think that now, would you? That’s 
why I tell it, why I’m not ashamed. I 
first met Pete when we were both in a 
show down at the Casino—remember ? 
: . I guess I wont have a leg to 
stand on when I get back to my car 
at Nadine’s door.” 

“Don’t you think you’d better go— 
really?” asked Faris, rising. 

“Yes. Walk to the elevator with 
me.” 

They made a striking looking trio 
as they moved down the room; many 
women turned to look at Faris and 
Adean and found their eyes following 
Valerie Eldridge. She liked to draw 
attention to herself; she took a child’s 
delight in approval, even in ‘unspoken 
approval, and she smiled from sheer 
gladness of heart. 

The elevators were rather crowded 
at this hour, for it. was nearly six 
o’clock and those who had come at four 
were ready to go home. Valerie herself 
welcomed the few minutes’ wait for an 
empty car. She began to chatter at 


‘Jay in an undertone, clasping Pete’s 


hand in hers under cover of the crowd. 
“Are you going to marry some 
frightfully rich girl, too?” she asked 
Adean. 
“Ts that what they do?” he smiled 
back. ‘Has any chap ever done it?” 
She shook her head. 
“Honest and truly, I don’t think they 
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have; but you know the fellow with 
his finger in the air says there is hope.” 
“And that’s about all there is to it,” 
muttered Faris. 
“Yet you come here and bring Jay 
here. Oh, I don’t blame you! If I 
were one of you boys I’d ride rough- 


shod over half the silly old women in- 


New York. The pair of you ought 
to get down on your knees that you 
weren't jollying some grandmamma 
when I popped in. Do you know Amy 
Kingsley, Jay ?” 

“T’ve met her.” 

“Tt’s to be hoped the Fates—or the 
Furies!—are kinder to Pete when his 
time comes. Amy has a son at Har- 
vard, and while I have never gotten that 
close to her, I am sure she is marked 
‘Handle with care.’ You see, I am 
catty, but then Mrs. Kingsley is catty 
to me. . . I’ve got nothing at 
all on for to-night, Petey, and maybe 
it don’t seem endless! I'll be so glad 
to get back in harness—” 

He gave her hand a final little 
squeeze. 


“We must really catch this car,” he 
said, pressing forward as another ele- 
vator was seen approaching. 

There was a single passenger com- 
ing up, and they had to step back a 
little way to permit her to get out. 
Adean saw her first, although, of 


course, he didn’t know her. His gaze 
wandered over a slim, tall girl even 
younger than Valerie, dressed very sim- 
ply in tailored garments that bespoke 
the hand of an artiste. She seemed al- 
most like an Englishwoman, he thought, 


but this was because she held herself - 


so aloof from the.crowd even while her 
eyes rapidly traveled across the room. 

Adean was so taken up with the girl 
that he didn’t notice Faris, and the 
girl herself would have left the place 
without seeing him, just at her elbow, 
if Valerie, who had never heard of 
Alice Chandler, hadn’t called. Pete’s 
name at that moment. 

The girl saw Faris, and went straight 
to him, ignoring Valerie, who fell back, 
clinging to Adean. 

“Pete!’”’ cried Miss Chandler, in the 
voice that Faris had used to Valerie 
Eldridge. 


He turned and spoke to her in 
whisper, and Valerie, taking advantage 
of the moment when his back was 
turned, pulled Adean into the elevator” 


-with her just as it was about to de- 


scend. 

“Tt seems that all of them aren’t in 
the Amy class, at least, Jay,” she said; 
and then she shivered and drew her 
fur close around her shoulders, al- 
though the atmosphere indoors was very — 
warm. 


CHAPTER IV 


T THE street entrance he would 

have left her, remembering Faris’ 
répeated warnings that she must run 
no risks, but Valerie clung to him as 
if she needed his support. A moment 
later he found himself out on Broad- 
way, his hand grasping her arm, as 
together they drifted with the crowd to- 
ward the corner. 

“If you’d rather I didn’t see you 
to your motor—” he began once. 
Adean felt very uncomfortable, and the 
situation was one that he didn’t fully 
comprehend. Still, to leave Valerie 
alone at Forty-second Street at six 
o'clock in the evening! He assured 
himself that it simply couldn’t be done, 
unless the lady herself requested it. 
“T shall be very glad to go with you, 
if you will lead the way,” he added. : 

“Go right through here,” she told ~ 
him, turning east. ‘They were to meet 
me at Madame Nadine’s. She’s a dress- 
maker, in Fifth Avenue.” 

The traffic in Forty-second Street 
appalled Jay, and it was Valerie who 
steered him to safety on the other side 
of Broadway. There he felt as if he 
must stop for a moment to catch his 
breath, but she rushed him on. 

“I guess Collins will think I am 
dead,” she murmured. Collins was her 
chauffeur. “I had him drive me to 
Nadine’s and then told him to come 
back for me in an hour. That was 
two hours ago. You see, instead of 
going to my dressmaker I slipped 
around to the Palais to steal a few 
minutes with Pete. . . . I never 
guessed he knew a girl like that. Do ~ 
you know her?” 
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WHEN ADEAN ENTERED THE ROOM, THERE WAS QUITE A LITTLE CIRCLE OF MEN AROUND HER 
CHAIR, MINOR WRITERS, MINOR ACTORS, AND ONE OR TWO JUST MINORS WITHOUT ANY PERCEP- 
TIBLE PASTIME OTHER THAN JUST AMY HERSELF 
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“T’ve never met her—never seen her 
before.” 

“She called him Pete. She’s not 
Broadway, either. . . . I guess 
Collins is doing some pretty tall think- 
ing, but then he’s got my number all 
wignt,-.. She looked such a 
thoroughbred, Adean!” 

Alice Chandler did. Jay found him- 
self thinking a great deal of the girl, 
on his flight to Fifth Avenue with 
Valerie. He didn’t know who she was, 
but he ventured a guess which was 
correct. This was the girl who was 
willing to elope with Faris, the girl 
with whom he had scraped an acquaint- 
ance in a Thirty-ninth Street restaurant. 
She didn’t look that sort. Adean won- 
dered how she ever managed to get 
away from her home without another 
woman, or a male escort. Such a thing 
in England would be a downright im- 
possibility. 

“Shall I leave you here?” he asked 
Valerie, as they reached the Fifth Ave- 
nue corner. 

She glanced up with a smile. It 
seemed to say, “What do you mean? 
What do you know?” And it was utterly 
devoid of mirth. 

Adean felt as if he were walking on 
pins and needles. 

“You know I want to go with you 
to the motor,” he burst out. “But—” 
_ “But you remember Pete’s croak- 
ing.” 

He was silent. 

“TI guess I am something like a royal 
personage,” she said, with a little laugh. 
“It becomes a red-letter day when I can 
do anything that I really want to do. 
I am watched, and spied on; but then 
I do double-cross Jim Sam. He knows 
how to deal with my kind. Yes, please 
come to my car with me. Collins will 
suspect the worst whether I am alone 
or attended by St. Anthony himself. 
. . «Watch your step, chappie!” 

They crossed Fifth Avenue and hur- 
ried halfway up the block, where the 
establishment of Madame Nadine mas- 
queraded as a private residence, there 
being only a small silver plate with her 
name on the outside door. The atelier 
was closed now for the night, and Va- 
lerie also saw, at a single glance, that 
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‘waitin’ for you. 






her automobile was nowhere in aig 
She stopped short, torn between reli 
and anger. 

“Collins has taken the car home,” she 
said presently, turning to Adean with 
a smile. “I guess he has reported my — 
disappearance to the police too. Faith-— 
ful servants are so faithful, you 
know.” 

“T’ll get a cab,” said Jay, and raised 
his stick to a pirate which happened to 
be cruising through the Avenue at that 
moment. 





Just as Valerie was about to step 


into the vehicle, a half-grown girl made 
a dash from the basement entrance of 
the building, and while she tugged at 
Miss Eldridge’s sleeve, she said noth- 
ing, glancing with cunning eyes from 
the girl to Adean. 

Valerie stepped back. 

“What is it?” she asked, peering into 
the child’s face. 

She was such a small, wizened crea- 
ture, dressed all in black, a cloth too 
thin for the weather. Valerie’s heart 
went out to her. She began to fumble 
in her gold purse when the child spoke 
for the first time. 

“T work there,” she said, jerking her 
finger toward Nadine’s, “and I’ve been 
Madame told me to. 
You are Miss Eldridge, with the big 
gray car and a gent’man in a uniform 
to guide it for you? I’m Lottie. I 
s’pose you don’t remember me—?” 

“T certainly do then,” quickly re- 
sponded Valerie, who could rise to 
every occasion and had done it since 
she had left the cotton roses and violets 
in Fourteenth Street. “You're Lottie, 
and you are one of Nadine’s girls,” she 
repeated, and the child flushed with 
pleasure. 

“Madame told me to wait for you, 
Miss—it’s about your car,” ventured the 
little -apprentice, who still. glanced at 
Adean suspiciously. “THe gent’man 
who drives it waited at our door from 
four-thirty until we was ready to close; 
then he came up and asked for you.” . 

“That’s Collins for you,” muttered 
Valerie sotto voce. 

The child nodded breathlessly and 
again took up her story. : 

“Madame told him, please, that Miss 
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~ Ida wasn’t ready to fit you inlay and 
* so you went right off again, in a taxi 
‘because he had gone away with the 
automobile. She told me to wait for 
~ you and tell you word for word what 
» she had told your gent’man. ‘Get it 
_ Straight, Lottie,’ she said, and, oh, Miss, 
I think I have!” 
Valerie’s fingers again sought her 
urse. 
“Yes, I think you have, Lottie, thank 
you,” she said quietly, and she tucked a 
_ crisp new note into the child’s hand. 
~ “Good-night. I hope-you don’t have 
_ to go too far to get home. The 
address is One Hundred and Thirteenth 
and the Drive, Jay, please.” 


FOR some minutes they rode along in 
silence. Adean wished that he 
hadn’t got into the cab with her, and 
yet he hated to think of her alone dur- 
ing that long ride uptown. He hoped 
she wouldn’t speak, wouldn’t think an 
explanation necessary. 
But Valerie, like the rest of her sex, 
had to vocalize the situation. 
- “Tt was rather an ugly business to 
- drag ‘a child into, wasn’t it?” she said 
- lightly, looking not at him but out of 
the window at the electrical display of 
Broadway. “And to-morrow morning 
I will get a note from Nadine saying 
she has some wonderful bargains in 
evening gowns, stuff as dead as last 
year’s song hif, you know. But I shall 
have to part with five hundred or so 
_ to keep peace in the family. Still, I’ve 
had a lovely day . . Don’t you 
_ think Pete is looking fine after his 
_ i 
ince Adean had never seen Faris 
before his trip he couldn’t say, and 
when Valerie remembered this, for Jay 
seemed too occupied to remember: it, 
’ she broke into a little laugh which 
cleared the atmosphere, for the man at 
least. 
| want to tell you about Pete and 
myself,” she said presently. “I am per- 
fectly satisfied that I shall never marry 
him. We shall never marry each other, 
I know.” 
“T wish you wouldn’t say these things 
_ to me, indeed I do,” Adean asked ear- 
nestly, as she paused to give him speech. 


© 


“T appreciate your confidence and all 
that, but Faris and I have never got 
down to personalities, you know. There 
are so many things which I prefer not 
to mention Home as 

“I’ve simply got to talk to some- 
body,” she sighed. Then, for she was 
a strange bundle of smiles and tears: 
“Don’t you recall the song in ‘Florodo- 
ra?’—‘I really must tell some one, so it 
might as well be you?’ I’m not of the 
‘original’ Sextette though—I’m only 
twenty-two now. But we were talking 
about Pete.” 

Indeed it seemed that she had little 
interest in anything outside of Faris, 
or in those matters which concerned 
him; but she had such a frank way of 
acknowledging her infatuation that Jay 
accepted it seriously. 


T FIRST, Adean couldn’t under- 
stand how Valerie, loving Faris 
the way she did, could bear the sight 
of the big French car with its gray 
cushions and cut-glass vases; and he 
didn’t see why Faris didn’t make some 
effort to enable the girl to leave those 
surroundings which, considering human 
nature, couldn’t be otherwise than 
loathsome to her. However, they did 
nothing but rail at fate. In a little while 
Jay was to learn that once you tumble 
into Broadway’s maelstrom there is 
nothing left for you to do but to go 
round and round, without end. 

“Pete cares for me all right. These 
other women, even that girl we left him 
with at the Palais, can’t make me whol- 
ly jealous,” she said again. “Some day 
he will marry, but it wont be me, and 
some day I will get married or else go 
under altogether. A girl can’t always 
make the altar like a man can. You 
see, we are both poor, and neither one 
of us is even a little bit clever. Pete 
isn’t—oh, I know Pete isn’t, and you 
must see for yourself. He has been on 
the stage five years, always in the 
chorus. You know men who have only 
their looks have their day the same as 
girls who have merely their prettiness. 
Pete never thinks of these things, but 
I can’t forget that I was earning three 
dollars a week when I was sixteen, and 
managing to keep body and soul to- 











gether with it, too. If Pete doesn’t 
marry and quit, there will come a time 
when he'll find every stage door in New 
York closed to him. That sounds 
strange to say about a man, but when a 
man trades on his appearance, the same 
as any show girl—” 

“Oh, come, it’s not as bad as that, 
surely,” cried Adean. 

It was even worse, but Valerie was 
charitable in all things. She could have 
found an excuse for Mother Eve, or 
explained away the Sin of Cain. 

“For the last two years I have been 
studying with private tutors,” she told 
Jay quietly. “When I left the flower- 
shop to go.on the stage I thought that 
Columbus was the name of a square, 
and while my prayer-book taught me I 
lived in the state of Grace I wasn’t 
sure whether this referred to New York 
or Brooklyn—where an aunt lived. 
Since then I have taken a year’s course 
at a dramatic school, singing lessons 
from the best teachers, lessons in danc- 
ing and French and, yes, in common, 
every-day English—and what has it 
all profited me? I can’t sing and I can’t 
dance and I can’t act. I shall never be 
able to make enough money on the stage 
to keep Pete away from those precious 
tea dances.” 

“Things may take a turn,” said 
Adean, but his voice was without 
hope. 

“Cows may fly,” laughed Valerie, 
flitting from grave to gay. 

A few minutes more and they stopped 
at the door of an apartment building 
which Miss Eldridge had honored for 
two years with her residence. It was 
rather an ornate pile of stone, ex- 
pensively select, and it rejoiced in a 
number instead of a French or Italian 
appellation as did the chorus ladies’ 
nests in Central Park West. This alone 
made it “different” and encouraged the 
landlord in his rents. 

Adean followed Valerie 
handsome lobby. 

“I can’t ask you to come see me,’ 
she said, giving him her hand, “but we 
shall see each other again just the same. 
You’ve been quite the dearest boy to 
put up with me all afternoon, especially 
when all my music is made with one 
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string. You mustn’t think hard of Pete — 
—TI should hate you then. How long 
have you been on the stage, Jay?” ; 

“Why, I haven’t been on at all, yet,” — 
he replied, smiling. “But I’m engaged 
for the Apollo révue.” : 

“The boys put you up to it, of 
course!” 

“T had to find work of some kind.” 

“Well, for goodness’ sake look for 
a job in the subway, in the shops, if 
you can’t do clerical work in an office 
or bank. You’re going into the chorus 

. . the very worst rut—! If you 
had talent for the stage I wouldn’t say 
this. I guess I’m a regular kill-joy, — 
anyway, but the boys who might other- 
wise have made useful citizens—they — 
just go to seed. Oh, I know this is a 
fine thing for me to be saying, but, 
Adean, there are times when I think 
what Pete Faris might have done with 
his life—instead of five years in the ~ 
ranks.” ‘ 

She broke off abruptly and after giv- 
ing his hand a final little squeeze, she 
went quickly toward the elevator. 
Adean waited until the car was shot up 
into space, but she didn’t look back. 

Outside of the building the taxicab 
chauffeur touched his arm and called 
his attention to the vehicle waiting at 
the curb. 

“Jump in,’ he said, with undue 
familiarity, his old bleared eyes wink- 
ing at Adean. “The lady gave me 
my orders—I’m to take you back down- 
town. She’s a lib’ral one, she is!” 







































CHAPTER V 


W HEN Adean got back to Eighth 
Avenue he found Faris waiting 
for him in the street, draped grace- 
fully against the shop-front, smok- 
ing a London, or “outdoors,” cigarette 
with a gorgeous gold monogram. He 
also noted that Pete was in evening 
clothes and that he seemed annoyed. 
In fact, as the cab stopped at the door, 
he rushed quickly across the sidewalk, 
his watch in his left hand, and just for 
a moment Adean caught himself won- 
dering if Faris was going to question 
him regarding Valerie’s movements, 
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-- But such a thought had never entered 

-Pete’s head. There was too much sun- 
shine in life to search for trouble. He 
had an engagement for the evening and 
he was late now; he had also made a 
date for Jay, but he had commenced 
to think the boy had lost his way. 

“But why a ‘pirate?” he asked. 
“That was a miserable looking old hack, 
Adean.” 

Jay confessed that he didn’t know 
what a “pirate”-was and that he had 
hailed the first vehicle in sight. But 
Faris had no time to explain such things 
then, and he hustled him into the house 
and upstairs, telling him ef the engage- 
ment he had nailed for him. 

“You're to take Amy Kingsley to the 
theater,” he said. “She wanted you for 
dinner—she is giving a little party—but 
you weren’t here in time and so I had 
to trust to luck and telephone to her 
that you would show up in. time to 
take her to the play. Jump into your 
clothes—I’ll help you. And get a cab 
—she’ll pay the bill—she’ll expect to. 
Have you had anything to eat?” 

“Not a mouthful since noon.” 

“T'll ask Cookie to give you some- 
thing. Of course Amy will feed you 
all after the show. You know you 
couldn’t expect Val to invite you to 
dinner, old man.” 

“T didn’t. . Look here, what’s 
the matter with Shelley if Mrs. Kings- 
ley is pulling off a party?” 

Faris jerked his thumb in the direc- 
tion of the hall room which Shelley 
occupied alone. 

“Laid out,” said he briefly. “All the 
time we were in London he was let- 
"ting out a howl about American whisky. 
He’s good for a couple of days. When 
Amy asked for him I had to tell her 
the truth—else she would have sus- 
_ pected another woman. And after she 
~ knew, she asked for you. Her parties 
aren’t bad, Adean.” 

Adean nodded as he fell into his 
evening clothes. 

“I’m rotten tired myself,” he said, 
really not relishing the idea of an even- 
i with Amy Kingsley and _ her 
friends. 

But it was useless to explain to Faris 
that he preferred to remain at home. 


Faris wouldn’t have understood. He 
disappeared downstairs only to return 
in a few minutes with a tray of cold 
meat, a saucer of preserved peaches, 
two rolls and a cup of warmed-over 
coffee. 

“This is all Cookie could scare up, 
but it will tide you over until the big 
feed,” he said. “Here’s Amy’s address 
—and take a cab or you'll never find it. 
When you get there, just tell the fellow 
to wait and Amy will send somebody 
out with the fare. So long. See you 
later.” 

er looked up from his coffee and 
roll. 

“Then I wont see you there?” 

“Not to-night. I’ve got other fish to 
fry,” laughed Faris, as he dashed out 
of the room and down the stairs. 


HAT last, brief conversation with 

Valerie Eldridge in the lobby of 
her hotel had made a lasting impression 
on Adean, and by the time he had re- 
turned to Eighth Avenue he had half 
made up his mind to chuck the idea of 
a stage career and, following her advice, 
seek a berth in an office, or even a shop. 
If Valerie, who loved Pete Faris so 
well, could see the futility of his exist- 
ence, then surely it was best for him to 
escape a like fate while there was yet 
time. Adean had returned to the flat 
with this idea in mind. Faris, “and 
Normand and Shelley as well, had been 
very kind to him, but he had decided 
to pull up and move on. 

Then he had returned home to find 
himself booked for the evening and 
with Pete in a hurry to be off and in no 
mood to listen to moralizing. And Pete 
seemed to be happy and satisfied. 
Adean’s life had rolled itself up in a 
muddle in the last year, and he had 
always tried to run straight. Yet he 
had seen his most cherished plans slip 
away from him one by one until he was 
left stripped of every ideal, alone. 
Surely the world owed him something 
in return, and it had been a woman— 
two women—who had exiled him from 
England. In America, where nobody 
knew him and nobody cared, perhaps 
it didn’t make such a difference after 
all. He continued with his dressing. 
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It occurred to him, however, that 
even these women who made male flap- 
pers a possibility, could have but little 
honest liking and respect for the species. 
What had been in Valerie’s mind when 
she had paid his taxicab fare back to 
Eighth Avenue? As a matter of actual 
fact, Miss Eldridge had thought she 
was carrying off the situation with 
wonderful tact. Had it been Faris or 
Normand or Shelley who had gone 
-home with her, she would have handed 
him a -ten-dollar note, in the street, in 
the building, anywhere, and have left 
him to settle with the cabby. -And 
Faris or Normand or Shelley would 
have argued to the last penny with the 
fellow, tipped him a half-dollar, and 
returned to Eighth Avenue by the Ele- 
vated, calmly pocketing the change 
from the bill. Yes, Valerie had acted 
rather well, considering the species. 

Jay wanted to go to Amy Kingsley’s 
and he wanted to stay away. For he 
had succeeded in working himself into 
a frame of mind when solitary com- 
panionship is not the best thing in the 
world for any human. And Adean 
knew this, dreading a long evening by 
himself. Yet he had no desire to pose 
as Amy’s cavalier. What decent chaps 
might fancy if they saw him, and knew 
that she even paid the cab fares! 

This country into which Adean had 
set foot was a world unto itself. One 


doesn’t expect the manners and the 


morals of the Caucasian in the heart 
of the African jungle—although, come 
to think of it, apartments of the King- 
sley type are not so vastly different after 
all from the Mayfair drawing-rooms 
on which this Britisher had turned his 
back. The Amys appeared to be more 
naked, but wasn’t that. because they 
were stripped of society’s glamour? 
Come to think of it, was it that these 
American’s didn’t bother to throw sand 
in people’s eyes? 

He went slowly downstairs but was 
obliged to walk to Broadway before 
he could sight a taxi. He would pay 
his own fare, he said, as he gave the 
chauffeur the address. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when he 
arrived at the house. Mrs. Kingsley 
lived with an ancient companion, 
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\ 
“chaperon,” she termed the poor crea- 
ture, in an apartment on Morningside — 
The apartment, by the way, was spoken 
of as a “studio” by all her friends and — 
their hostess addressed as “Amy” on ~ 
less than five minutes’ acquaintance. — 
She had come to New York from New 
England, and possessed an income of 
possibly five thousand a year as well — 
as a son in his second year at Harvard. 
Amy would have liked to have gone on ~ 
the stage, but the parts she wanted to 
play nobody would entrust to her, and 
she scorned character parts. So she 
did the next best thing—she settled 
down in the lap of Bohemia. 


HEN Adean entered the room 

there was quite a little circle of 
men around her chair, minor writers, 
minor actors, and one or two just 
minors without any perceptible pastime 
other than Amy herself. But Adean 
was made to understand that none of 
these males were regarded in quite the 
same light as Harry Shelley. In fact, 
Amy would have married Shelley but 
for that son of hers. . . . She gave 
Jay both her hands and called him by 
his diminutive without preliminaries. 

“Perhaps we had better be toddling 
along,” she said presently, turning from 
Adean with a little gesture of helpless- 
ness. “It will take us twenty minutes 
to get to the Garden and Vi wants to 
see an American révue. Shall we put 
on our clothes?” 

It seemed that they should, for im- 
mediately the several women hurried 
out of the room, leaving Adean alone 
with six or seven men to whom Amy 
Kingsley hadn’t bothered to introduce 
him. Amy held that it was “silly” to 
introduce men to each other—and this 
was Bohemia and Liberty Hall com- 
bined. But then Amy Itad known few 
Englishmen in her life. 

Adean walked to a table and picked 
up several books which were scattered 
about, carefully avoiding the glances 
of the men nearest to him. Already he 
was willing to kick himself for having 
come. Amy had on a dress that would 
have suited her son had he been a 
daughter, and it was all Jay could do 
to keep his eyes off her hair. He 
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Phought if she had appeared in the 
neighborhood of Trafalgar Square in 
that get-up, Nelson himself would have 
_ about-faced in sheer amazement. 

“Smoke ?” asked a man, almost a boy, 
at his elbow, proffering his cigarette 
case. 

Adean refused, and felt that he was 
ill-bred although satisfied. 

But the boy seemed in no measure 


~ _ nonplused. 


“I think you’re going on to the 
show,” he said. “We were waiting for 
you, I believe Amy said. If you would 
like to straighten up now, she’s got a 
room set up just for us men. She’s a 
jolly little woman, now isn’t she?” 

Adean muttered something about be- 
lieving she was—and felt that he had 
let in a snow-storm, so still and cold 
did the atmosphere become. But it 
wasn’t his fault; what was Amy think- 
ing of to go off this way? 

“T haven’t been very long in New 
York,” he said, by way of compromise. 

This was different. Those who a 
minute before had suspected him of 
“airs” now agreed that he was merely 
“green” to Gotham ways. The boy 
wanted to “show him the town,” and he 
was invited to “drop in any time” at a 
‘half-dozen different lodgings. Adean 
thanked them politely and wondered at 
the spirit which accepted a stranger 
at face value after a moment’s acquaint- 
ance. But then what was the use of 
bothering about such things when by 

“no stretch of the imagination could they 
exist outside of New York? Never in 
London, in spite of her Curzon Street 

_ widows. 
~~ Adean was glad they had asked him 

nothing about himself, neither, where 
he lived nor what he did for 4 living. 

But these people don’t; it seems to be 

an unwritten law with them to guard 
their tongues. There was no pretense, 
only silence. The boy was an actor 
who had played for a season in a stock 
company in his home town and then 
had come to conquer Broadway. He 


had not had a week’s work in ten 
months, and the red-haired giant had 
published his own book of poems, 
copies of which were presented to al- 
most anybody who would take them 
home. The boy was sure to get an 
engagement some day, and the giant 
planned a new book for the future; but 
in the meantime they cultivated women 
like Amy Kingsley, and could be found 
every afternoon between four and six 
at some favorite thé dansant. 

The women returned with their 
wraps. There were three of them, 
counting their hostess, and Adean soon 
learned that only himself and the boy 
and the red-haired man were included 
in -the theater invitation. The others 
had been asked for dinner only, al- 
though a few of them would turn up 
afterwards for supper again. It was 
now half-past nine and would be ten 
before they arrived at their place of 
entertainment. Amy declared that she 
would just as soon not go at all, only 
Vi wanted to see an American révue. 

They started, and it was not until 
they were downstairs, at the door, 
waiting for their cab, that Adean real- 
ized that he had been paired off with 
another woman than Mrs. Kingsley. 
Amy -was holding tight to the poet’s 
arm, the man towering head and shoul- 
ders above her. Adean didn’t care in 
the least at this sudden desertion pro- 
vided the woman he had drawn had 
more regard for her hair than Amy had 
for hers. He glanced round at his part- 
ner—and heard her laugh, not the loud, 
boisterous mirth of Amy and her kind 
but a soft, low contralto like a peal of 
silvery bells. 

'“T was waiting to see if you were 
going to deign to speak to me, Mr. 
Adean,” she said. 

She turned and the electric light fell 
full upon her face. 

“Violet!” he gasped, in unbelief. 

“Violet. What under the sun are 
you doing here, Kenny? Here of all 
places in the world!” 
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A TYPICAL LETTER WRITTEN BY MAUDE ADAMS TO HER MOTHER, ANNIE ADAMS KISKADDEN, THE 
AUTHOR OF THIS ARTICLE 


The Letters of Maude 


Adams 


to Her Motheg 


By the Mother, 
ANNIE ADAMS KISKADDEN 





UDE always remembers. 
M Even when she is over- 

whelmed by her work, that 
which seems more important to her 
than life itself, she never forgets the 
dear little things at home, the happiness 
and pleasures of those she loves; she 
never forgets even their hobbies. 

She always remembers a_ birthday 
and a wedding anniversary, Christmas 
and New Year’s witness almost an 
avalanche of presents and remem- 
brances from her. No matter how far 
away one is, nor the great time that has 
elapsed since she has seen one, some 
token of remembrance appears at an 
appropriate time. 
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Sometimes her manner of doing is 
peculiar—but it is always characteristic 
of Maude. A telegram of congratula- 
tion, a message of good will, a note of 
good wishes, a card of remembrance,— 
but never, never a postcard—or some 
token, always in the best of taste, and 
nearly always—almost invariably— 
practical. No matter how insignificant 
the event, she has it tucked away in 
her memory. No matter how pressed 
she is for time, she snatches a moment 
here and there to do some kindness. 

Perhaps you naturally expect such 
reports to come from her mother. You 
say it is the mother’s way. I cannot 
divorce that thought from your mind, 






































THIS LETTER WRITTEN BY MAUDE ADAMS TO HER MOTHER GIVES AN INTERESTING SIDELIGHT ON 
THE GREAT COMEDIENNE’S IDEAS ON DRESS. ON THE NEXT PAGE IS THE SECOND PAGE OF THIS LETTER 


so I shall not try. If I would permit 
myself to give to the public the tender- 
est, most quaint, beautifully lovable 
~ letters from my daughter, I could hope 
_ to prove that the loving blindness of 


the parent does not permit my pen to 
stray to fulsome waywardness. Maude 
is the best, truest daughter that a 
mother ever cherished: I say this in the 
face of your many forgiving smiles. 
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I have said that Maude is a practical 
person, Underneath, she is a woman of 
strong feeling, deep affection and all of 
the most lovable of human qualities. 
Her letters are mirrors to herself. They 
usually are most practical documents— 
on the surface. Between the lines one 
sees the inner Maude. They are always 
brief and to the point. I remember only 
a few fairly recent letters that were 
long and of a descriptive nature. One 
particularly beautiful and colorful let- 
ter came from her when she was in 
Egypt. It reflected her as if she were a 
young girl whose eyes had just been 
opened to the wonders and glories of 
the world. Her descriptions were in that 
expressive, paradoxical style, replete 
with comparisons with the things we 
know, that made the pictures stand out 
with all of the vividness of real life. 


The desert’s greatness, its weirdness 
and its mystery amazed and enthralled 
her. She said she felt as if she had 
been transported into the World of 
Long Ago—a soft, peaceful, never- 
changing existence that seemed to go 
on forever and ever in quiet, ennobling 
dimness. Her guide, Suleyman Bey, 
was a constant source of wonder and 
surprise to her—a great, deep-reason- 
ing man, she wrote me, personifying 
the latent force of the Sahara. 

Then, on the heels of the letter, one 
that was a wonder of seven days to 
me, came the cable: 


Feeling splendidly. Love from 
MAundE. 


She was back in London, in civiliza- 
tion. 
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MAvUDE bosses me in the most 
“amusing fashion. As she is my 
only possession, so to speak, so am I 
her only one. Because I am her mother 
and a little more than sixty years old, 
she thinks I ought to settle down quietly 
and do nothing, and—why, she fairly 
nags at me to take things more easily. 
We are just as young as we feel, and 
I don’t feel these years that have passed 
over me. Energy and-ambition still stir 
as strongly in me as ever. I want to be 
doing things. I wont give up. I am not 
old, because I feel young. But my Big 
Girl believes I should let her do all 
the work. 

I often wonder, though, why she can- 
not realize, nor any of my relatives or 
friends realize (nor am I able to con- 
vince them), that I am far happier 
rambling around in my own chosen.life 
work, than in the quiet comfort of 
ome and domestic life without the 
mecessary attractions that make for 
home and domestic life, namely hus- 
band and children. I see practically 
nothing of Maude, so now I can feel 
more at home in my work and with my 
professional friends, with whom I have 
ever been in harmony. 

“Mamma,” Maude will write, “you 
must take life more easily. You don’t 
have to do things. I want you to realize 
that we have all we need. Please rest.” 

But as Grandmother says, “Maude 
might be famous on the stage, but I 
was the best speller in my class at 
school.” 

Maude bosses me about my clothing. 
She sends me most of my wearing ap- 
parel, and no one can question her taste. 
She picks out the most expensive ma- 
terials obtainable for me, the very best 
that she can get; but they are always 
in quiet colors, black, dark green, dark 
brown, or something of the sort. As 

ou will see from the letter here, she 
insists upon my wearing not more than 


two colors at a time. She sticks closely - 


to this rule herself. 

I never was crazy about clothes, ex- 
cept as to good quality; and the ultra, 
or very latest styles never troubled me, 
unless for a character on the stage. 

Maude knows what she wants to say 
in her letters, when she starts, and she 


wastes no time in saying it. Yet in those 
practical, business-like messages of 
hers, there always creeps that under- 
current, unhidden in spite of herself, of 

ersonal affection and interest. Seem- 
ingly she dislikes:to show her kind, 
loving self, in expression. She lets her 
acts speak. 

Perhaps it is because of that innate 
shyness ; perhaps it is that her practical, 
self-contained self will not permit her 
to set her true feelings down on paper. 

“Mamma,” she will say in one of her 
letters, “I am worried about your colds. 
Be sure you go to the best physicians, 
and take care of: yourself. You know 
you are sometimes careless of your- 
self, and you disturb me greatly.” 

She had probably been telegraphing 
to me every day since she got my let- 
ter telling her I had a slight cold, com- 
pelling me to answer by telegraph and 
to keep her advised. Then will come a 
package probably containing a heavy 
coat she has bought for me, and a mass 
of warm clothing that I do not in the 
least need. 

“Now you be sure to wear” this and 
that, she will keep insisting in her let- 
ters to me. 

Away back in New York she will 
try to oversee my Western investments, 
and give me bits upon bits of advice 
in different letters. And in them she 
never fails to send her love to Grand- 
mother, and all of the members of our 
family. She frequently writes to Grand- 
mother, who now has a great stack of 
letters, telegrams and cablegrams from 
Maude. 

Here are some samples: 


Grandmother : 
Love and best wishes on your birth- 
day. MAUDE. 


In the meantime Grandmother will 
have received a birthday letter from 
Maude and always a present of some 
kind, always the present she seems to 
want above everything else. 


Grandmother: 
Sorry to hear you were ill. Telegraph 
me at once how you are feeling. 
MAaupe. 
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Then— 


Grandmother : 
So glad to hear you are feeling better. 
Take good care of yourself. Love. 
Maupe. 
Maude writes adorable letters to her 
geaetincther. They are usually half- 
descriptive and whimsical. She likes to 


tell Grandmother funny little things - 


that she has seen or heard. And Grand- 
mother goes into ecstasies of delight 
when she gets a letter from Maude. 


GRAMS come to me from 
Maude at all times of the day and 
night. Sometimes they are reminders 
for me to do this or that, and some- 
times just messages of love. Perhaps 
the telephone will ring at midnight, and 
the voice at the other end will tell me 
that a telegram has come for me. Per- 
haps it will be: 

Just got your letter. Glad you like the 
new suit. It should be worn only in the 
mornings, Maude. 
Maude likes the telegraph because it 

gives quick action. Knowing her, you 
would never believe that she becomes 
impatient. It isn’t that, so much, but she 
likes quick action. She wants things 
done quickly and well; she thoroughly 
dislikes a procrastinator. 

She rarely writes of her work. She 
will simply say that she is to open: in 
So-and-so in Such-and-such a play on 
a certain night, and let it go at that. 
Or she will write that she is going to 
play a certain role during the remainder 
of the winter. But she never tells me 
whether she likes or dislikes a part, 
whether the play is taking well with the 
public, or any of those details. 

As I say, her letters are short, sharp, 
quick, practical and business-like. She 
sets out to tell me the things she be- 
lieves I want to know, to give me ad- 
vice, to boss me just a bit, and to ask 
about things that interest her. 

She rarely ever tells me of her health 
or spirits. Once in a while she will add 
a word or two to a letter or a telegram, 
saying she is “feeling splendidly,” but 
not more than that. When she suffered 
a nervous breakdown several years ago, 
I did not know she was ill until I read 
it in the newspapers. When I wrote to 


her asking about her health, she merely’ 
replied that she had been working hard — 
and was tired out, that she believed it — 
would be better if she took a rest for 
a year. I fretted and fumed to know 
just how serious was her illness, but I 
got little satisfaction. She would sim- 
ply tell me that she would be all right 
soon, and keep pleading with me not to- 
worry. 

In her letters she tells me very little 
of her plans, except those that directly 


affect me. Sometimes I do not-even ~~ 
know the name of her next play until it 
is announced in the newspapers, and 
even then she tells me nothing of it. 
Sometimes she writes that some cer= — 

but that ig ~— 


tain person likes it, 
about all. 

Maude’s friends are friends of years. 
She rarely accepts anyone as an inti- 
mate friend until he or she is tried and — 
proved. She likes people who do things, — 
big things. My old and best friends are 
her old and best friends. Once in a long 
while she will take a liking to the most 
casual acquaintance; her intuition seems 
never to fail her. 

She never tells. me of her charities— 
as in the case of the Free Kindergarten 
and Day Nursery in,Salt Lake City, 
when she sent a check—for five hun- 
dred dollars, I believe it was—with 
the special request that the name of the 
donor be made known not even to the 
board of directors. I do not know of 
her many acts of kindness until they 
chance to creep into the newspapers, or 
some acquaintance tells me of them. 
Maude sincerely dislikes to have her 
charities become known. She gives away 
hundreds of dollars each year, and in 
each case-she gives personal attention 
—that attention that characterizes the 
honest, earnest giver. She loves children 
and frequently takes up some little 
urchin who gains her interest, sees that 
he or she gets a schooling and a chance 


_to get forward in the world. 


She never writes me gossip—never! 
She will tell me sometimes in her letters 
that some certain person or persons I 
know had called upon her, and that she 
had a long, good talk with them. But I 
am never able to get a word of gossip, 
of criticism or anything derogatory to 





anyone, out of her. She never sends me 
clippings from the newspapers about 
herself, and never gives me any hint of 

nol particular honor that has been done 


Maude never, never brags—or rather, 
she never talks about herself. As I have 
pointed out in previous articles, she 
may attend a performance she does not 
like, but she will never say that she does 
not like it. It will always be, “I thought 
So-and-so’s work was splendid,” or “If 
that actress doesn’t make a name for 
herself I am mistaken.” She finds the 
good in everything, and if she finds 
the bad, she never says anything 
about it. 

Masses of letters come to her from 
over all the world every day. Many of 
them are foolish letters, idle things, 
and hundreds each year are for auto- 

phed pictures, or autographed 
ks. She gets many pleas for help 
from girls who want to go on the stage. 
I believe Maude advises all such girls 
to think the matter over carefully, to 


be perfectly sure, sure beyond all meas- | 


ure of doubt, that they want to take 
the stage for a life work, and then, if 
they know they do, to think it over 
some more. She, isn’t willing to advise 
any girl to go on the stage, because 
she believes that few are fitted for it 
mentally and physically, and she be- 
lieves too many lose sight of the stage’s 
real mission underneath the shimmer of 
the glories that seem to be of it. 

These letters are gone over by 
Maude’s secretary, and certain ones 
that the secretary believes will interest 
Maude are left on her desk. Some of 
them she answers personally, but not 
many. She hasn’t the time to write 
them. 

I write to Maude, to know what her 
summer plans are. She will answer, 
“Mamma, I don’t know what I will do. 
But I believe I ought to keep in touch 
with my work, so I probably shall go 
up to the farm.” The farm is her 
passion. 


W HEN Maude has completed her 
career on the stage—when that 
will be, I do not know,—she hopes, or 
’ perhaps I hope for her, to take up writ- 
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ing. She is such an observing per- 
son, so sympathetic with the doings and 
feelings of the people about her, that 
it seems to the that she has read 
everything under the sun; _ history, 
particularly, is one of her delights. I 
believe that I told you that Joan of Arc 
was her favorite historical charac- 
ter. Napoleon is another. She doesn’t 
limit herself to history, however. She 
reads both classical and light fiction, 
popular fiction, I might say; and while 
I think of it, architecture is one of her 
studies. She just loves to plan a house. 
She went to France, you know, to 
study French under a plan that she 
was to play with Bernhardt; her Eng- 
lish is exquisite; she is a student of 
Greek and Latin, and has delved rather 
further than I have thought necessary 
into other ancient languages. 

Maude never dictates her letters to 
me. She always writes them herself. 
She draws a strict line between her 
domestic and business life. That’s the 
reason people see so little of her out- 
side the theater. She contends that her 
home life belongs to herself, to do with 
it as she desires. 

I believe Maude’s manner of selecting 
presents for me is worthy of mention. 
Occasionally when she goes down town 
in New York to make purchases, she 
sees something that reminds her of me. 

“That is just like Mother,” she will 
say, and as soon as it—or they, I should 
say, for Maude usually orders in half- 
dozen or dozen lots—can be expressed, 
they are mine. 

Maude is always observant. From 
Switzerland, where she stayed at the 
same hotel as did Clyde Fitch, a well- 
known prima donna, and our old friend 
Sammy Meyers, (meeting them there 
saved her from homesickness and de- 
spondency, as she was not well, and 
worn and weary from long seasons of 
work), she wrote me the most charm- 
ing letters. In them she says so much in 
little ; but in talking she gives all of the 
details. She has the faculty of seeing— 
and describing—the minute things that 
no one else would ever think of. 

Some amusing, although brief, let- 
ters came from her when she was in 
Ireland. Ireland somehow appealed to 
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ANOTHER TYPICAL LETTER WRITTEN BY MAUDE ADAMS TO HER MOTHER. 


NEARLY ALL OF THE 


LETTERS HER MOTHER HAS RECEIVED FROM HER ARE SHORT AND CONCISE 


her strongly. Perhaps it was the Irish 
in her—the Kiskadden family is of 
Scotch and Irish descent. 

As if by an afterthought, she will 
say in one of her letters, “Well, we are 
going to do ‘Leonora’ next year.” 

“What about it?” I will ask. 

“T don’t know,” she will reply. 

She doesn’t know until she gets at 
work. She is never over-sanguine. She 
never says anything is so, until it has 
been accomplished. 


Maude has three mothers! Of course, 
I am Mother No. 1. The other two are 
old friends of ours. Maude addresses 
them as Mother No. 2, or Mother 
No. 3. 

I used to tease her about distributing 
her affections, but she always answered 
me as she did in the old days when she 
was living with Grandmother, and I 
was on the road. Throughout my tours 
I would remember that little face in the 
window, when I left Salt Lake City, 





‘and Maudie saying, “Mamma gone to 
- Jinny” (Virginia City), or “Mamma 
- gone to “isco” (San Francisco). 
When I would return, I would say 
' to her, “Maudie, whom do you love 
best ?” 

If her grandmother were around, she 
would say, real loudly, “Grandma.” 
Then she would whisper to me, “I love 
you best, but I don’t want to hurt 
Grandmother’s feelings.” 

I would ask, “How much do you love 
me, Maudie?” and she would answer: 

“All the houses and all the people.” 

She is the same way about her “other 
mothers.” 

Her grandfather always considered 
Maude a frail child, for we lived in a 
community where nearly everyone was 
robust. He would give her great cups 
of warm milk, fresh from the cow, with 
the remark: 

“Drink that, Maudie. Those little 
arms of yours don’t look as if they’d 
ever do much work.” 

Maude was a big girl of eight before 
Grandfather and Grandmother had ever 
been to the theater. She had a little part 
at the Salt Lake Theater in “Little 
Susie Goes Out to Nurse,” and she 
kept the old people in alternate spasms 
ef laughter and fits of crying. 


ROM what I have heard from 
Maude’s schoolmates when she 
studied at the Salt Lake Collegiate In- 
stitute, a Presbyterian institution, she 
had her troubles in that rather narrow 
atmosphere. Pearl Ethier (Mrs. Fred- 
erick Moore), now an actress, was a 
j _ at the Collegiate Institute with 
aude. Maude was thirteen. 

One day all of the boys and girls in 
the school were asked what they in- 
tended to do when they grew up. Both 
Miss Ethier and Maude had played 
children’s parts on the stage, and both 
said they wanted to be actresses. Their 
ambitions were reported to the late Dr. 
Robert McNeice, dean of the school, 
and to Principal Millspaugh. They 
didn’t say much to Maude,—or at least, 
she never has told me that they did,— 
but they told Miss Ethier: 
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“If you were to go on the stage, we 
would be sorry that we helped you to 
an education.” 

Maude still contended that she in- 
tended to become an actress. All of the 
time, during that last year, she waited 
for me to send her word to come to 


e. 

“She would saf almost constantly,” 
Miss Ethier has told me, “that she 
wanted to go to her mother, and to be 
able to help her. She felt that she was 
a big girl. She said she was too big to 
let her mother labor and struggle for 
her. When she got the letter telling her 
to go to San Francisco, she was the 
happiest girl alive.” 

As I have said, she was a frail little 
chit, with a wistful, quiet face, framed 
by two heavy braids of blonde hair, 
seemingly too heavy for her little body. 
None of her school friends ever 
imagined that she would become a 
comedienne. I can see her now, with 
her long braids, her little dark dress, 
her sailor hat, carrying her school-boeks 
in a big sack. 

She impressed her schoolmates as 
timid. Her face had an ethereal look; 
she was modest, unassuming, retiring, 
a child that never gave her teachers any 
trouble, and one who was advanced 
further in school than most of the 
others of her age, although she had 
been to school less than the others. 
She had a mania for drawing maps. 

I did not keep the letters Maude 
wrote me at this time. Most of them 
were very amusing. The school heads 
did not believe that the stage life could 
be a moral life, and that contention was 
kept constantly before Maude. She 
thought I was the greatest woman that 
ever lived, and the way in which she 
would describe some of her arguments 
was laughable. She kept pressing me to 
let her join me and help me. 

I hope I haven’t gone too far in 
praise of my Maude. All through my 
life I have tried to keep away from 
that. I want Maude herself to create 
the favorable comment about herself. 

As long as I know she is the best 
girl on earth, I am satisfied. 


Adams’ School Days” 








NOVELIZED BY CHESTER HUNT, 
WITH THE PERMISSION OF THE 
AUTHOR AND THE PRODUCER 


OHN DEXTER, superintend- 

] ent of the Glenville division 

of “the California Central 

Railroad, was a self-made man—a self- 

made man in the best sense of the word, 

Thére wasn’t a weak place in his make- 

up. He was all strength if ever a man 
was. 

His son Jack had something of his 
mother’s softness in him—some of the 
delicacy of the finer-bred woman whom 
Dexter had taken as a fit match to-his 
strength, as the strongest cave-man 
sought out and won the fairest and 
most delicate of the women of his tribe. 

Dexter spoiled Jack a bit, although 
the young fellow had too much of his 
father in him to be spoiled much. Dex- 
ter trusted to circumstances to widen 
the boy out and eventually give him a 
man’s mental horizon. : 

They lived in Glenville up among the 
mountains, the three of them, and lived 
alone until one day Jack met Sylvia 
Cragen, the daughter of Judge Cragen, 
of the District Court, whose place ad- 
joined. As the youngsters grew better 
acquaintéd, the older folks also struck 
up an acquaintance. In fact, John Dex- 
. ter and the Judge became the greatest 
of friends. 

Consequently, when Jack and Sylvia 
discovered to their mutual delight that 
they were in love with each other and 
broke the news to John Dexter in his 
sitting-room, where he sat before his 
private telegraph set, he was delighted 
—but told them that the Mother would 
oes to know at once, and sent for 

er. 
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. She appeared on the verge of hysterics 
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Mrs. Dexter entered the room, ap= 
pearing unwontedly perturbed. The 
moment the news was broken to her, 


and begged the two men to leave her — 
alone with Sylvia. Dexter eyed her — 
curiously. She had been very eccentric 
for some time, he had noted, and he 
had been afraid that she was ill. He 
had even wondered if he had done ~ 
something to anger her. On this occa- 
sion, her manner was such that it was 
with a definite inward reluctance that 
he led Jack from the room with him 
and left the two women alone. 

Mrs. Dexter questioned Sylvia in 
such a fashion that the young girl com- 
pletely lost her seli-possession and be- 
gan to cry. It was not the questions 
so much as the peculiarly hysterical ~ 
fashion in which they were asked. Dex- — 
ter, returning with Jack, found Sylvia 
lying on the lounge, sobbing, and his 
wife standing in the middle of the room 
by the desk, rubbing her hands together 
nervously and apologizing agonizingly, — 
apparently to the air. Dominating the ~ 
situation, he brought all three together ; 
but after Jack and Sylvia had run out © 
of the house together to bring the Judge 
over to learn the news, he looked at 
his wife dubiously. 

“Helen,” he said slowly, “may I send 
to Los Angeles for Dr. Willard?” 

“No,” she answered nervously. 

“You are in a serious nervous con-_ 
dition. This Dr. Malone you insist 
upon having is a dangerous quack.” 

Mrs. Dexter flung her chin up with 
an odd gesture, and said coldly: 
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“That is a subject on which we don’t 

agree.” f 

- “Not the only one, Helen,” said Dex- 
ter patiently. 

‘ “No. ” 

“We are drifting, you and I—do you 
ever think of that?” ; 

“Do I ever think of it?” She threw 
_ her hands out to him. “Look at me!” 

There was undoubted suffering in 
her eyes. 

And there was a desperation in her 
tone that was utterly puzzling to him. 

“T do not understand,” he said. “For 
a long time, now, you have done what 
I never knew you to do before in our 
married life—questioned me about my 
life before I ever knew you. What is 
it you want to know?” 

- She looked at him for a moment, and 
Seemed ready to burst into tears. As 
he-watched her, she wrung her hands 
helplessly, looked this way and that in 
a frantic way. 

“It is my fault, I know,” she began 
disconnectedly. “T have grown to be 
very weak—we wont talk about it any 
more, just now—please. I shall be bet- 
ter in the morning. The Doctor is 
coming and—” 

“You told me this morning you were 
well. Why did you send for him?” 

She hesitated a moment. 

“He telephoned and offered to bring 
a man to take Thomas’ place. You 
know we need a man and—” 

“Why should Malone. supply me 
with my servants? Three months ago 
it was a maid. Now it’s a butler.” 

Mrs. Dexter clenched her fingers. 

“Laura is a good maid,” she mut- 
tered. 

“T’ll get a man myself.” 

Her hands fluttered towards him. 

“T have already engaged him, John,” 
she pleaded. “Surely the servants are 
My department. You will scarcely hu- 
miliate me by denying my right to en- 

e whom I please.” 

“This Dr. Malone has beén most in- 
solent to me, and his reputation is bad. 
I shall not interfere in the matter of 
this servant; but I don’t want you tak- 
ing his medicines, Helen.” 

She gasped and turned on him, her 
eyes staring. 


“What-do you mean by that!” shé 
cried. 

He looked at her in silence for a full 
minute, then dropped his eyes, tapping 
with his forefinger on the desk. 

“I hardly dare tell you,” he an- 
swered. “‘The suspicion that is in my 
mind is one that, I glo not care to put 
into words. But, Helen, I don’t want 
Dr. Malone here!” 


AS he spoke, Laura, the maid, en- 
tered and announced Judge Cragen. 

Mrs. Dexter seemed suddenly to lose 
her head completely. 

“I can’t see him—I—I’m not able to 
see anyone,” she cried hysterically, and 
rushed from the room. Dexter was 
looking miserably after her when the 
Judge, a little dried up, wizened-faced 
old chap, with a humor somewhat 
acidified by gout, yet genial withal, en- 
tered without waiting for the formality 
of being shown in. 

The two men grasped each other’s 
hands warmly. 

The Judge at once began to make 
characteristic remarks in his piping 
voice. 

“Here I am, gout and all,” he said, 
limping to a chair with the aid of his 
stick. “Good excuse now for being 
as ugly as I damn please. How are 

ou?” 

“I’m well, thanks, Judge,” said Dex- 
ter, standing and facing him. 

“And the wife? How’s she this 
morning ?” 

Dexter’s face changed. 

“I’m worried about her, Judge,” he 
said slowly. 

“T know—too bad. Why don’t you 
send her away? A trip to Europe for 
example. Expensive things are always 
good for women’s nerves.’ 

“She wont go. Says she’s afraid to 
leave home.” 

“Afraid of what?” 

“T don’t know. Just afraid. I can’t 
understand it.” 

“Of course you can’t. You’re a man, 

Where’s my girl?” 

“Didn't you meet them?” 

“No. ” 

“Then you don’t know?” 

The Judge became testy. 
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“Know what? I’ve got the gout. For 
God’s sake don’t talk to me like that!” 

“She’s going to marry Jack.” 

The Judge beamed. 

“No!” he purred. 

“Yes.” 

“Ha-ha! That’s great!” 

“You're glad?” 

“Fine boy!” 

Dexter held out his hand. The Judge 
scrambled to his feet with the aid of 
his stick. 


II 


IN SPITE of doctor’s orders, the 
Judge got together with Dexter over 


some fine old Bourbon, and they dis-.» 


cussed many matters of interest to 
them both. In the course of the con- 
versation, Dexter became reminiscent 
and somewhat envious of the fine edu- 
cation the Judge’s father had given 
him and his consequent position on the 
bench. 

The Judge’s reply was characteristic. 

“Yes—it’s a big thing—in a way. 
Some poor devil’s fate, perhaps his 
life, in your hands all the time. A 
fine job, Dexter, if only a man were 
sure that he possessed the infinite jus- 
tice of Almighty God.” 

“But you are a fair judge. 
judges.are—not altogether fair.” 

“Fair? A decent judge must be 
more than fair. He must be merciful. 
Do you know what is in my mind every 
day I am on the bench?—‘Why am I 
here and that poor devil there in the 
dock? What do I know of his temp- 
tations? How do I know that I, his 
judge, could have resisted them?’ ” 

“And yet you haven’t always felt 
like that?” said Dexter quietly. 

“Always. Why, I—oh, I know what 
you mean: the man who killed my 
brother Ned, here in the mines. No 
- haven’t any mercy in my heart for 

im.” 

Dexter looked at the Judge, who 
was staring straight in front of him, 
in silence for a minute. 

“Have a cigar, Judge?” he asked. 

“Damned bad for the gout—but I'll 
take it.” Dexter held a match for him. 
He puffed vigorously and settled back 
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in his chair. “I was at Yale w 
Ned was murdered,” he said slowly. 
“—not much more than a boy. They 
got the man who did it. The jury ha 

a doubt—God knows why!—so they 
didn’t hang him. Got a verdict of mur: 
der in the second degree for stabbing 
aman in the back. Law is a fine joke, 
Dexter. He got twenty years, served ~ 
one year—and eseaped. He was more 
beast than man and the prison couldn’t 
hold him.” 

The Judge shook himself from his — 
reminiscences and ventured another 
drop of the Bourbon. va 

“Here’s to the young folks, and keep 
them clear of all evil,” he said, lifting 
the glass to the light. 

As he spoke, the telegraph instru- 
ment on Dexter’s desk began to click. 
The Superintendent went to it, threw 
back the key and answered, and took 
the message. 

The Judge saw, to his amazement, 
Dexter’s face turn ashen as the mes- 
sage ticked its significance to his brain. 

“What is it?” he asked. “A wreck?” 

Dexter looked up at the Judge and 
tried to frame words for his reply. For 
several moments he was unable to 
speak, but presently, he repeated the 
message. The paymaster’s cash-bag, — 
for which Jack had been responsible 
and which had been put by him in the 
safe in his father’s office that night, and 
which had been carried out in the 
morning by McLaughlin, the head pay- 
master, under Dexter’s own eyes, had 
been opened and found full of waste 
paper. The seals had been _ intact. 
There had been eleven thousand dollars 
in the bag, and Jack was responsible 
for it. 

Without wasting a moment, Dexter — 
called the Judge’s home and instructed 

‘the servant who answered to send his 
son to him as soon as he and Sylvia 
arrived, and then dragged the Judge 
with him to the yard to go into matters 
first hand. 












































III 


"THEY had not been gone half an 
hour when Laura, the maid, en- 
tered the study, followed by a florid,” 
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blond individual, with a fat, fair face, 
small mustache and a pair of tricky, 


“light blue eyes. 


“Who's at home, Laura?” asked the 


“visitor familiarly. 

_..“Mr. Jack is out,” she replied nerv- 
ously in a monotone. “Mr. Dexter 
‘and Judge Craven were in here—I 

guess they’ve gone; Mrs. Dexter’s ex- 

i ou.” 
PY, Tve no doubt of it,” replied 
the visitor with a leer. He produced 

‘a small, black leather medicine-case 
from an inner pocket and gazed at the 
contents, a row of slender crystal con- 
tainérs of various forms of morphine 
and cocaine, tenderly. 

The maid started towards Mrs. Dex- 
ter’s room. 

“Wait,” said the Doctor, returning 
the black case to his pocket. “A new 
butler will be here in about half an 
hour. Be careful when you see him.” 

“Why * shed 

“You're not supposed to know him.” 
Malone lowered his voice. “It’s Daw- 
son.” 

“Ben!” the girl gasped, clasping her 
hands tightly together and breathing 
rapidly. “He can’t come here like this. 
I aint a thief. I wont have it!” 

- ' “No one has asked you to be a 
thief!” snarled the Doctor. “You are 
here to keep me informed of what goes 
on in this house—every detail. You 
haven’t been «doing it, so I’m sending 
Ben. Now call Mrs. Dexter.” 


THE maid, who had the shambling 
gait of a woman who has been in 
prison, went reluctantly; and in a mo- 
ment, Mrs. Dexter returned, her face 
twitching with nervousness, her fingers 
‘fluttering. As she entered, the Doctor 
ostentatiously took a small white paper 
ckage from a pocket in the black 
leather case and held it in his hand non- 


chalantly. The woman’s eyes fastened 


themselves on it. 

“Doctor—you brought it!” Her 
Voice was uncertain, as though about 
to break into a falsetto note every mo- 
ment. 

“Yes, Mrs. Dexter,” he answered 
with elaborate politeness. . 

“Quick—I am in agony.” She 


reached out her hand to him, her whole 
body cringing with desire. 

“T shouldn’t do this, you know—” 
he began. 

“Give it to me!” 

He handed her the white packet. 

“Is—is it all right?’ she asked, 
clutching the little parcel. 

“All right?” asked the Doctor with 
refined irony. 

“Last night I took what you gave 
me, I—TI don’t know what it was. | 
know I woke up—hours afterwards— 
there in that chair—and you—were 
gone.” 

“Morphia is a dangerous drug and 
you take too much of it.” | 

She stared at him, her eyes wide with 
a sudden half-hysterical bitterness. 

“Who taught me the use of it?” 

The Doctor sneered politely. 

“The usual thanks a physician can 
expect for breaking the law to oblige 
a patient. I have warned you, haven’t I?” 

“Yes, you warned me—when it was 
too late. Don’t be a hypocrite, Doctor. 
I know what I have grown to be and 
how completely I am at your mercy. 
I will pay you any price you ask; but 
don’t do what you did last night, again! 
It was only by chance that no one 
found me here in a stupor. I'll pay; 
but I wont be found out! If I am, I'll 
take enough to end it, once and for all.” 

“Your system retained too much of 
the drug,” said the Doctor. 

“T am only trying to forget—to steal 
a few hours of courage to face—” 

“To face what?” he asked eagerly. 

“You are my physician, not my con- 
fessor,” replied Mrs. Dexter, some- 
thing of her natural dignity for the 
moment coming to the surface. 

He covered his retreat by assuming 
a hurt air. ; 

“T am trying to do my best for you,” 
he said with a pleading gesture, “and 
in return you accuse me of all sorts of 
unworthy things—of drugging you and 
purposely making you unconscious. 
Why? Of what possible benefit would 
that be to me?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied weakly, 
and started to turn away, but suddenly 
faced him again. “Why do you hate 
my husband?” 











“Hate?” 
out of his pale blue eyes with all the 
innocence he could put into them. 

“You speak of him with contempt!” 


The Doctor stared at her 


she broke out. “No one else dares do 
that. He told me to-day that your man- 
ner toward him was insolent.” 

“Insolent!” cried the Doctor in mock 
amaze mixed with an undercurrent of 
sarcasm. “I, a poor country doctor, in- 
solent to the great railroad man—the 
leading citizen of the county—our next 
member of Congress, they say? A cu- 
rious mistake on your part and on 
his.’ 


AS HE spoke, Mrs. Dexter’s eyes 
had become fixed on the package 
of morphine in her hand. She seemed 
unable to look away from it. He noted 
her attitude and smiled unpleasantly. 

“You—er—have not taken your little 
powder,” he reminded, gently. 

“I was wondering if I could keep 
from taking it,” she whispered, half to 
herself. “There seems to be still some 
shred of pride left in me. I—I think 
I am strong enough to give it up.” 

“Why not? It has been done,” ac- 
quiesced the Doctor promptly. “If you 
care to make the fight, you could do 
it.” He lowered his voice slightly. 
“If you care to face the tortured 
nerves, the mental depression, the sick- 
ness that will come to you as the drug 
goes and leaves your system defense- 
less—” 


“Stop! she screamed. Frantically © 


she went to the desk where there was 
a pitcher of water and a glass, poured 
herself out a glass, opened the package, 
swallowed the powder voraciously, and 
drank the water. 

“You need not be afraid,” she 
gasped, although she was quickly re- 
covering her balance—the drug works 
so swiftly. “You are not going to lose 
your best customer. Give me the 
others.” 

“Moderation, my dear lady—” began 
the Doctor. 

“Give them to me!” she demanded. 

As he handed her the drugs, the 
Judge and Dexter entered the room 
from an open French window looking 
out upon the veranda. Dexter had 
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seen the paper parcels passed to his 
wife, and went to her immediately. 

“What have you there, Helen?” 
asked. 


She refused to show him what she ~ 
had, and with a defiant remark, left the : 


room. 


After she had gdne there was silence — 


for a moment, following which Dexter 
turned to the physician. 
“Dr. Malone,” he said coldly, “I 


don’t want you to come to my house!” ~ 


“Will you be good enough to—” 
began the Doctor. 

“I don’t want you to come to my 
house ever again,” interrupted Dexter. 
“T don’t want you to prescribe for my 
wife here—or elsewhere. 
myself plain?” 


The Doctor controlled himself. The 


sneer in his answer was almost cour- 
teous. 

“You make yourself quite plain. In 
fact, your manner has the characteris- 
tic brutality of a man masquerading as 
a gentleman—but who belongs, as you 
belong, among the lowest depths of 
poverty and ignorance.” 

“What, sir! Here, sir!” interrupted 
the Judge angrily, his face flaming with 
indignation at the slight cast upon his 
friend. “ 

“You are a bold man, Dr. Malone,” 
said Dexter quietly, motioning the 
Judge to be silent. 

“Bold!” The Doctor laughed. “Be- 
cause I dare to face you? You have 
seen fit to make insinuations against 
my professional standing. I have been 
told that you have accused me of ille- 
gal medical practice. I have been 
awaiting this opportunity to tell you 
that you lie!” 

“IT wonder just what your game is, 
Doctor,” remarked Dexter, apparently 
unmoved by the insult. ! 

“At present, simply to repeat that 
you are a liar!” 

“You can’t take that, Dexter!” cried 
the Judge. 

Dexter walked to the fireplace and 
picked up a heavy iron poker. He 
grasped it, one hand at each end, and 
bending it as easily as though it were 
a twig from a pine sapling, threw it 
down upon the stone flagging of the 
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gtate, and turned slowly to the Doctor, 
those eyes were bulging. 

“You said that I belonged to the low- 

dregs of the poor and the ignorant. 

I did: but I raised myself out of that 


> depth by work such as neither of you 


has ever known—work with my hands 
_ —<with my brute strength. I am not 
roud of that strength. I am afraid of 
it—but not of you, Malone. Now, go!” 

He pointed to the door. The Doctor 
walked out. 

Some minutes afterwards, the 
Judge, overawed by the terrific 
strength of his friend, left also, still 

“marveling at the self-control which 
- had enabled Dexter to refrain from 
striking the Doctor insensible. 

Dexter seated himself at his desk, 
and began running over the division 
'_ feports of the road. While he was thus 
engaged, a small, somewhat stooped, 
’ dark-haired man with a pasty face, and 


a habit of screwing his mouth and eyes’ 


and rubbing his nostrils, but neatly and 
plainly dressed withal, entered, silently, 
and stood waiting for him to look up. 
Presently, sensing the man’s presence, 
Dexter did look up. As he did so, a 


- look of sudden terror came into his 


face, but was as quickly stifled. 

“IT beg pardon, sir,” said the new- 
comer. “I am Dawson.” 

“Dawson?” Dexter knit his brows 
as though trying to solve some mental 
problem. 4 

“The new butler, sir.” 

“No es 

“The new butler, sir.” 

Dexter’s voice was low. 

“T am sorry. I have made other ar- 
'fangements. I cannot use you.” 

“May I ask the maid to show me to 
my room, sir?” 

“You heard me: I cannot use you.” 

“T am a good butler—quiet, and dis- 
creet.” 

- “TI want you to go!” said Dexter, a 
‘sudden menace in his tone. 

The butler’s attitude suddenly 
changed. His lower lip shot out.” 

“No. I wont go—Jim!” he said. 

“You are making a mistake,” said 
Dexter, his hand, in which he was hold- 
ing a pencil, shaking in spite even of 
his tremendous self-control. 


“Discretion and a good memory—a 
butler has need of both—and my mem- 
ory is very good,” snarled Dawson. “I 
never forget anything—especially, an 
old pal!” 

“You fancy that you know me,” Dex- 
ter said in a low voice. 

Dawson’s face twitched horribly as 
it screwed itself into a leer. ; 

“T haven’t forgotten one face in all 
that hell we lived in, much less yours— 
Big Jim Garrity!” 

Dexter leaped to his feet, his face 
ashen. Big Jim Garrity had been the 
man who had killed the Judge’s 
brother Ned, twenty years before, and 
had escaped from San Quentin—and 
the man before him knew! 

For a second, Dawson’s life hung on 
a thread; then Mrs. Dexter entered. 
She saw the stranger and stopped. 
Dawson bowed to her. 

“IT am Dawson, ma’am, the new but- 
ler,” he said politely. ‘May I ask the 
girl to show me to my room?” 

Mrs. Dexter called the maid. As 
Dawson followed her to the servants’ 
quarters, Dexter followed him with 
eyes the light of which was as dead as 
cold ashes. 


IV 


WO hours later, Dane, the divi- 
sion chief of the detectives, called. 


Dexter had gone out. He interviewed 
Mrs. Dexter and discovered that she 
was certain that the room had either 
been occupied or the house closed up, 
from the time the money was put in 
the safe until breakfast the following. 
morning, after which time there was al- 
ways some one.in the room. She did 
not tell him that she had been uncon- 
scious for hours in the room herself 
with no one else there during part of 
the time she gave him as one of the 
periods when she herself was in the 
room. She was ashamed—too ashamed 
to give away the secret of her miserable 
slavery to morphine, for that. 

Dane believed her, for her remarks 
were, as a matter of fact, technically 
true, and going over the house care- 
fully, found that it must have been 
an inside job, as none of the doors or 
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windows had been forced, and all’ the 
people in the house and the keys were 
accounted for. For a time, he rather 
suspected the maid and the butler, 
‘whom he discovered knew each other; 
but the maid, who had given this point 
away, was too sharp to let him know 
anything more. 

Searching through the house further, 
he found paper of the kind the satchel 
had been stuffed with, and sealing-wax 
of the variety with which the satchel 
had been re-sealed, in Jack Dexter’d 
room. This, combined with the fact 
that Jack’s automobile tools had been 
discovered in the satchel when it was 
opened, apparently to weigh it down 
and make it “carry” as though well 
loaded with silver, determined the de- 
tective to get a warrant for Jack. This 
he did, returning to the house with it to 
find Judge Cragen, Sylvia, Jack, his 
father and mother and the maid, all in 
the study where the robbery had been 
committed. Without any parley, but 
with apologies to Mr. and Mrs. Dexter, 
he served Jack with the warrant. 

At this, Dexter could restrain him- 
self no longer. He pointed the finger 
of suspicion at the maid, telling Dane 
that she as well as the butler had been 
hired under unusual circumstances. 

“What about this girl here?” he de- 
manded. “I have found her listening 
at my door; she’s only been with us 
three months, and—” 

The maid went white and turned on 
him. 

“Be careful what you say!” she 
gasped. 

The others looked at her in amaze- 
ment. 

“How do you know she wasn’t the 
inside woman for some gang of 
thieves?” Dexter continued. 

“Oh!” Laura recoiled as though 
she had been struck. Dane looked at 
her curiously, but said nothing. The 
innocent often look more guilty than 
the guilty, when accused. 

“What I want to know is—how 
much does she know of this robbery,” 

added Dexter. 

Dane turned on her at this. 

“Where do you belong?” he de- 
manded. 
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“You'd better let me alone!” she 
whimpered, retreating before him. 

“Where’d you come from?” per- 
sisted Dane. 

“Frisco.” 

“Whom did you work for there— 
whom can you get to vouch for you? 
Come on!” 

The maid turned to Dexter. 

“You’d better make him stop!” 

“That sort of talk wont get you any- 
thing,” said Dane. “What do you 
know about this robbery. Answer me!” 
He suddenly grasped her arm. She 
shrieked under her breath and trem- 
bled. “Who robbed that safe?’ he 
shouted at her. 

Laura whirled in his grasp and 
pointed at Dexter. 

“He did!” 

Dane let go her arm and laughed. 

“Mr. Dexter? Why, you’re crazy.” 


"THE woman had become evilly 

hysterical. She spat out her words 
between violent fits of trembling. 

“I guess you don’t know as much 


































court, how much weight do you give 
to a man’s reputation—his past?” 

“So much that no court nor man 
would suspect Mr. Dexter,” said the 
Judge. 

“Mr. Dexter is an escaped convict!” 
shrieked the maid, losing complete, con- 
trol of herself. 

There was a terrible hush. 

Dane’s voice broke it. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” he de- 
manded. ‘ 

Laura hesitated. As she did so, 
Dawson entered the room. 

“He was there in prison with him,” 
she cried, pointing at the butler. 

“You told her that!” Dane turned 
on the butler viciously. 

“I wont say anything,” replied Daw- 
son, backing against the wall. 

“You wont, eh?” Dane suddenly 
grabbed Dawson in a grip of steel and 
twisted his wrist. The butler re- 
strained a scream of pain with diffi- 
culty. 

“Let me alone! 
tered. 

Dane released the man’s arm. 


I’ll talk,” he mut- 
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“Go on!” he said. “You were in 
prison with him?” 

Ves,” 

“Where?” 

“San Quentin.” 

“You're sure of that?” 

“Tt’s the truth!” 

“Good God!” cried the Judge. 
_ “They made me say it, Jim,” apolo- 
_ gized Dawson to Dexter, who had sud- 
denly gripped the edge of his desk as 
_ though to keep himself from falling. 
~ “An escaped convict, did you say?” 
' persisted Dane. 

“Ves ” 


“How long ago?” 

“Twenty years.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Big Jim Garrity!” 

Dexter fell fainting in his chair. The 
Judge’s face flamed blood red. 

“So—lI knew I’d find you at last—!” 
he began, but Sylvia took him away. 
The rest crept from the room, leaving 
- Dane, with Mrs. Dexter, looking at the 
bent shoulders of her husband, her 
eyes two awful lamps of mingled agony 


_and madness. 


V 


OCTOR MALONE learned of the 
developments in the situation that 
night from Laura, who fled from the 
Dexter home to tell him what had hap- 
pened. While they were taking Dexter 
to the train to go back to San Quentin, 
he had broken his handcuffs, knocked 
his guards insensible and escaped into 
“the woods. The Doctor told her to re- 
turn to the house and send Dawson to 


When she had left, he sat in his 
study, for the first time in his life tast- 
ing the terrible wine of fear. From a 
desk in his drawer he took out a re- 
volver and, carefully looking to make 
> sure that it-was loaded, slipped it into 
his coat pocket. 

He had scarcely done so when a 
knock at the door terrified him; but he 
found that it was only Mrs. Dexter. 
Surprised at her visit, he nevertheless 
admitted her. She immediately began 
to beg him to confess for her sake and 
for the sake of her son, that it was he 


who had committed the theft while she 
lay drugged in her husband’s study the 
night before. The Doctor laughed at 
her, and managed to pump her suffi- 
ciently to learn that the events of the 
day had completely unstrung her—that 
she had suspected that her husband had 
been keeping something from her and 
that it had preyed on her mind and 
had been one of the things which had 
driven her to experiment with mor- 
phine the first time. The Doctor 
laughed at her. 

Finally, she told him that she would 
return and confess that she took mor- 
phine and disgrace herself to save her 
son and husband. While she was talk- 
ing, however, Dawson entered, and 
stood behind her, listening to the con- 
versation. The Doctor gave him the 
“high sign.” As Mrs. Dexter turned to 
go, he grabbed her, put his hand over 
her mouth and started to drag her 
towards a chair. 

There was a knock at the door. 

Instantly Dawson released Mrs. 
Dexter and Dane entered. He found 
Mrs. Dexter apparently in a fainting 
spell and just able to beg him to take 
her home. Accompanied by the Doc- 
tor, he took her back, leaving Dawson 
alone. 

The room was lit only by an oil 
lamp turned rather low. Dawson hur- 
riedly pulled down all the blinds, 
nervously locked the door and looked 
about him unhappily. The thought of 
the giant hulk of Big Jim Garrity, a 
refugee from the law on account of 
him, and wandering about in the neigh- 
boring woods, was painful. 

He finally came to a standstill in the 
center of the room, hunted about fever- 
ishly for something in his pockets, 
presently produced a white paper 
packet similar to those the Doctor had 

iven Mrs, Dexter the day before, and 
urriedly pouring himself a glass of 
water from the Doctor’s sideboard, 
swallowed the powder. The instant 
the morphine got into his system, he 
straightened up, became himself again 
and sat down at the desk. He was 


-another of the victims whom Malone 


held under the suzerainty of the White 
Demon. 











SUDDENLY he stiffened, rigid, in 
his chair. A heavy footstep 


sounded on the porch without. A sec- 


ond later, there was a terrific knock at 
the door. Dawson made no move. 
There was another knock. Still he 
made neither sound nor move. A sec- 
ond later, the door swung open with a 
crash and John Dexter walked into the 
room and stood staring at Dawson, who 
cringed under his glance. 

“Jim! Don’t, Jim—don’t!” moaned 
the unhappy dope fiend as the figure of 
his erstwhile prison-mate lurched 
towards him. 

“Get up and make a light,” said Dex- 
ter slowly. , 

“T’'ll do it, Jim,—I’ll do anything you 
say,—only don’t touch me—don’t put 
your hands on me. I only told the 

irl. You know they made me tell!” 

e rose, swaying from his seat. 

Dexter suddenly seized him, twisted 
him about, “fanned” him for a gun, 
and finding none, released him. The 
“dope” was trembling in every limb. 

“Twenty years of work to be spoiled 
by a thing like you!” growled Dexter. 
“God! Light up. Quick!” 

The dope fiend tremblingly turned 
up the lamp that had been burning, and 
lit another. When he finished, he 
turned piteously. 

“You’re going to kill me, Jim,—I 
know—I know—” he quavered. 

“Who opened my safe last night?” 
He gripped the man’s arm again. Daw- 


son screamed with pain. ‘Don’t lie 
to me!” : 

“No, Jim. I—lI did it.” 

“How ?” 


“Under the Doctor’s directions—by 
ear. It was nothing for me to do.” 

“Who let you in?” 

“Malone.” 

“When ?” 

“About ten o’clock.” 

“How did you two know that you 
were to be alone in my study at ten 
o’clock at night?” 

“I—” He hesitated. Dexter twisted 
his arm. He writhed. 

“Oh, I'll tell! I’ll tell!” he screamed. 
“We weren’t alone. Mrs. Dexter was 
there. Malone had drugged her.” 
“God!” Dexter flung Dawson from 
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him to the ground. Dawson lay still, 
covering his face with his arm. 

“Who is this Doctor Malone?” 

“He did time in San Quentin for five 
years under the name of Carey, for 
peddling dope in ’Frisco.” a 

“Get up! Come over here 

Dawson rose, terror on his face like 
an ashen mask. 

“You met him in prison?” continued — 
Dexter. 

“Yes, Jim.” Dawson was shudders 
ing, with the fear of death in his 
heart. 

“T’ve often thought I’d seen him be- 
fore. Did I ever know him?” 

“You’d made your get-away years be- 
fore he ever came to San Quentin— 
but—you used to know him here—in 
the old days—in the mines.” 

“T don’t place him.” 

“He was assistant to the mine doc- 
tor. He’d only been there a few days 
when you — when that kid was 
killed.” 

The telephone rang. 

“Answer it!” commanded Dexter. 

Dawson went to the ’phone, shakily 
took the receiver from the hook and 
quavered a weak “Hello” into the 
transmitter. He put his hand over it 
a second later. 

“It’s the Doctor,” he whispered. 

“I want him here, Dawson! An- 
swer—and be very careful, Ben.” 

Dawson did as he was bid. He 
begged the doctor to come. He told 
him he had a “yen”—that is, in the 
argot of the dope fraternity, the hor- 
rors for want of morphine. 

The Doctor said he would be over 
in a few minutes. Dexter questioned 
Dawson some more, but without much 
result. 
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HEN the Doctor arrived, Dexter, 
by a skillful use of his great 
strength, held Malone while locking up 
Dawson in a closet at right angles to 
the door. He then “fanned” the Doctor, 
got the revolver and threw its owner 
into a chair across the Doctor’s desk. 
He sat himself in the Doctor’s chair 
facing the “dope peddler.” 
Dexter extricated everything from 
Malone except anything that he could — ~ 
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) on in actually proving the fact that 
the Doctor was responsible for the 
nurder of Ned Cragen, which he felt 
o be the case. The Doctor had been 


' selling the boy morphine ; he knew that ; 


‘e 


and the boy had refused to pay for it— 
he knew that. He knew that he (Dex- 


ter) had quarreled with the boy in a 
saloon the night the tragedy had hap- 
* pened and that in the morning the boy 


d been found dead in front of his 


_ shack with a bloody knife lying beside 


him that looked like one Dexter had 
reviously owned. Further than that, 
Rtrever, he could elicit nothing from 
Malone, who, realizing that it would be 
ar policy on Dexter’s part to shoot 
im, trusted to his enemy’s marvelous 
self-control for the preservation of his 
own life. 

The conversation began to drag, 
when one of the lamps began to smoke 
and Dexter turned aside a moment, 

out of habit, to turn it down. In that 
second, Malone managed to saturate a 


* towel with chloroform in one of the 


lower drawers of his desk, leaving the 


_. drawer open. 


In a few moments, Dexter, who had 
returned to his seat, smelled the drug, 


and went around the side of the desk 


to find out what it was. As he did so, 
Malone suddenly leaped to his feet and 
twisted the saturated towel around 
Dexter’s face. 

Big Jim struggled terribly, but the 
drug was too: rauch for him. His 
struggles weakened, and presently he 
fell to the floor, an insensible hulk. 

In a moment, Malone had the key 
~to the closet from his pocket, took the 
revolver from his hand, laid it on the 
‘desk, and rushing to the closet, re- 
leased Dawson. 

The two rapidly bound the uncon- 


scious man to the Doctor’s chair with 


strips of toweling, and the Doctor fin- 
- ished the operation by binding the cloth 


more tightly around his face and nose. 


- He was just about to saturate it with 


chloroform—enough to give Big Jim 
Garrity his last sleep and silence him 
forever, when Dane entered with Syl- 
via Cragen, who had insisted on accom- 
panying him, to ask Dawson some 
questions about Dexter. 


HE _ situation. was desperate. 
The Doctor explained to Dane that 
he needed Dawson to help chloroform 
the man in the chair, who had been in- 
jured in a mine explosion and had to 
be operated on immediately. Dane, 
realizing the urgency of such a case, 
started to go, when suddenly there was 
a faint tapping in the room. 

Jack Dexter had taught Sylvia the 
Morse code on his father’s instrument, 
while they whiled many of the summer 
afternoons away together in his study; 
and after the first few taps, she recog- 
nized that some one was telegraphing. 
She clutched Dane’s hand and held him 
with her while she listened. Slowly the 
taps spelt out— 

“These — men — robbed—pay-roll— 
hold—me—prisoner.” 

Sylvia read it aloud suddenly, hys- 
terically. Instantly, the Doctor made 
a dive for the revolver on the desk: 
but Dane caught his arm and the two 
went to the floor. Dawson fled into 
the night. Malone succeeded in stun- 
ning Dane momentarily, and reach- 
ing one of the lamps, grasped it 
to dash it to the floor and set the place 
in flames. As he lifted it above his 
head, Dexter, the fumes of the chloro- 
form dying out of the towel, managed 
to pick at the edge of the covering on 
the desk with one bound hand, pulled 
the cover towards him and the revolver 
with it, and leveling it at the Doctor, 
fired point-blank, the bullet striking 
Malone full in the chest. The lamp 
crashed to the floor; but before it could 
start anything afire, Sylvia had released 
Dexter, Dane had come to his senses, 
and the three had gotten out of the 
house. 

They found, however, that Dawson, 
in his sudden flight, had not neglected 
to take the satchel with the money in 
it with him. 


VI 


EXTER was taken back to his own 
house that night. In the morning 

he was to be allowed to say good-by to 
his family,—his wife, his son and Syl- 
via,—before he was returned to San 
Quentin to serve out his sentence with 
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the added charge of burglary to be dis- 
proved. 

Sylvia had begged her father to for- 
give Dexter; but the Judge had been 
cold. It was the one utterly hard spot 
in his heart. He had waited a long 
time to see the murderer of his brother 
caught, he said, and he would not for- 
give; but he came to Dexter’s house 
with his daughter. 

They were all assembled in Dexter’s 
study when he entered. 

On each side of Dexter stood one of 
Dane’s deputies. Dane himself walked 
after him. He was firmly manacled in 
- heaviest irons that Dane could 

nd. 

As Dexter came into the room, his 
wife looked at him for a moment in 
silence, Then her eyes wandered from 
the steady eyes of him to the handcuffs 
on his wrists—then back to his eyes. 
She slowly went towards him. When 
they stood face to face, she suddenly 
threw her arms about him, and sobbed 
softly : 

“John—my man—my own man!” 

Dexter looked down upon her bowed 
head with such love as only a strong 
man has for the woman of his heart. 

Presently she raised her eyes to his. 

“It’s hard, John,” she murmured, 
“but we will be brave. It is better 
than the long agony of waiting.” 

“You knew?” he asked gently. 

“I was your wife—you would not 
let me help you. I wish you had trusted 
me. I would not have failed you. The 
man who sinned was not the man you 
have made yourself. He was just a 
poor, friendless, neglected boy.” 

“I did not do it, Helen.” 

There was a movement of interest 
amongst the others. 

“T do not understand,” she said. 

“I did not kill Ned Cragen.” 

All moved closer to him, impelled by 
the suggestion in his voice that at last 
the truth of the strange situation was 
to come. : 

“You mean,” said his wife, “that 
your time in prison, the horror and the 
agony of all these years is unde- 
served ?” 

“Yes.” He spoke evenly, dispas- 
sionately. “I went to the mine commis- 


sary for some provisions one night. Ned — 
Cragen was there. He asked me to 
drink. I would not. We had quar- 
reled that day—some hot words over 
the work at the-mines. He took my 
refusal to join his crowd as an insult 
and cursed me. I warned him; but: he 


laughed at me. He sprang at me and E> 
struck him with my open palm, and 


when he sprang again, I held him pow- 
erless as a baby and laughed at him. 
Then I went home. -At the trial they 
told me he was wild with anger, threat- 
ened to get square, and followed me, 
The next morning he was found a few 
yards from my cabin, killed by a knife- 
thrust in the back. I did not do it. 
What need have I of a knife with these 
hands of mine? That is my story. No 
one at all has ever believed it. I do not 
ask any of you to believe it now.” 

“We believe it—Jack and I—your 
son and your wife,’ whispered Mrs, 
Dexter, to whose side Jack had come. 

“—-And I,” added Sylvia. 

“I wish I could,” said the Judge, 
scowling uncomfortably at the floor. 

“I wish you could,” said Dexter 
gently, turning to. him; “but you can’t. 
Only those who love me can—and I 
hadn’t expected that.” He glanced at 
the rest. “I’m going to ask you all to 
leave me alone with Mrs. Dexter for'a 
few minutes,” he said. 


‘ 

"THEY left the two alone, all filing 
slowly out onto the veranda and 

closing the curtained windows after 

them. 

“They will let me come there some- 
times to see you?” His wife went to 
him, putting her arms on his shoulders 
and looking into his eyes. 

“T’m afraid I couldn’t bear that, 
Helen.” 

“Is there no way—a pardon—?” 

“A pardon wouldn’t give me back the 
thing I want: but my time is so short— 
Helen, you did a lot for me just now. 
There is one thing more you can do. 
You are a strong woman—you can do 
it. Dr. Malone has been in the habit 
of giving you some—some drug—” 

Mrs. Dexter flushed with shame. 

“John!” she murmured. 

“You are Jack’s mother,” he said 
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~evenly. “I want you to give me what 
you have of it.” 

She slowly reached into the bosom 
of her dress and produced several 
packages of the drug. She handed 
them to him. He took them in his 
handcuffed hands. 

“I am ashamed,” she whispered. “I 
have always been ashamed. I couldn’t 
sleep and he—Dr. Malone—” 

“Told you that he could help you— 
and did, for a little while. That is the 
curse of it, Helen. It does its work 
until, before you know it, it owns you, 
body and soul. I am speaking of things 
I know. I saw what it did there in San 
Quentin. Prison walls aré strong 
enough to keep men in, but not to keep 
this curse out. One-third of those 
there had been sent there by its use. 
Another third became its slaves before 
they got out. They didn’t go for long, 
Helen: once it’s got you in its grip, 
you'll get it somehow; you'll lie for it, 
beg for it, and if there’s no other way, 
steal for it. Oh, my dear, my dear! 
I’m telling you the truth and I am leav- 
ing you to fight your fight alone, for 
my sake—and for Jack’s sake—and 
above all, sweetheart, for your own 
sake. Can I trust you, Helen?” 

“T think so—” 

He handed her back the white pack- 
ets. 

“Take it back then—it’s the only way. 
Keep it with you. Fight it—fight it 
with tortured nerves and pain-wracked 
body—with wandering brain—but fight 
it—and in the end, you'll win!” 

She took them hesitatingly. 

“But—but if I should fail,” she 
faltered. 

“You will not fail. We can all do 
what we must do.” 

Dane entered apologetically from the 
veranda, hat in hand. 

“Ready, sir?” he asked. 

The Judge, Sylvia and Jack followed 
him. Dexter turned to Sylvia, who was 
weeping silently. 

“Sylvia,” he said, “we’re going to 
take this thing bravely, all of us. 
Jack—” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Would it be easier for you if you 
went as far as the train with me?” 
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“Yes, Father.” That was all Jack 
could trust himself to say. 

“T’m going, too!” snapped the Judge 
suddenly. 

“Youf I thought you hated me,” 
smiled Dexter. 

“Well, well—damn it!—I’m going!” 

There was a disturbance in the hall. 
Jack went to the door, opened it and 
looked without. 

“Father, they’ve got Malone!” he 
cried. - ‘ 


D EXTER suddenly became dynamic. 
“Malone! Alive?” 

Mrs. Dexter turned to the Judge and 
Dane, her husband’s resuscitation of 
iad suddenly becoming conveyed to 

er. 

“Judge Cragen—Mr. Dane,” she 
said, “I want you to be convinced that 
it was this man who robbed my hus- 
band’s safe. While he was here in this 
room, I—” 

“Helen!” interrupted Dexter. 

“What do I care what people think 
of me now!” she insisted. “I am your 
wife. I love you. Do you think I am 
afraid to share disgrace with you? I 
was—” 

But Dexter silenced her, and before 
she could resume her speech, Laura and 
Dawson entered, bearing. Malone, 
white, dusty, a blot of blood on his 
shirt, his head hanging as though he 
were already more than three-quarters 
dead. 

“Go on, Ben,” said Laura. “Remem- 
ber you promised me—to come clean 
and go straight—for my sake.” 

Dane and the rest looked at them in 
amazement. Dane stepped towards 
Dawson. 

“Wait, don’t take me yet,” said the 
latter. “I promised her—Laura—lI’d 
tell the truth and go clean, see.” He 
turned to Dexter and pointed at the 
Doctor, who had been put into an arm- 
chair beside Dexter’s desk. “Jim, he 
told me things last night I never knew 
before. He was raving about the old 
days at the mine and about the kid, 
Ned Cragen. He kept talking about 
the money the boy owed him and about 
a fight and a knife—and the boy lying 
on the trail in the moonlight.” 
































“John!” cried Mrs. Dexter, her heart 
leaping within her. 

The Doctor was lying in the chair, 
his head thrown back. He was breath- 
ing heavily, evidently near death. Dex- 
ter went to him while the others 
watched breathlessly. 

“Carey—John Carey! I want you to 
listen to me!” he said. 

“Carey oi SA -a,) Dae 
swered the dying man, vaguely. 

“You knew Ned Cragen; we were 
talking about him only a few hours 
ago. You had been selling him mor- 
phine—he owed you money—and he 
wouldn’t pay!” 

“No—he wouldn’t pay!” gasped Ma- 
lone. 

“—And that night you followed him 
to my cabin—don’t you remember? It 
was moonlight—a summer’s night. 
Don’t you remember, Carey?” 

“Moonlight!” whispered Malone. 
“And he was there, the moonlight shin- 
ing on his face! Just a boy—there on 
the trail. I see it every moonlight 
Ge. eae . 

“You killed him, Carey!” hissed Dex- 
ter. 

“A boy asleep—” 

“He owed you money—you quar- 
reled. = 

“Yes—oh, yes. I’d warned him. He 
laughed at me. Said he was going to 
get square with Big Jim Garrity—/ did 
that for him.” 

_ “You killed him, Carey,” repeated 
Dexter softly. 

“T was there in court. I heard the 
Judge—twenty years’ hard labor! I 
used to laugh to myself. The boy 
would have laughed, too. ‘ 
Sometimes I think he would have for- 
given me if he _ could have 
4 eed 

“Carey! Did he strike you?” 

“Yes! He struck me in the face!” 

“And you—you—?” 

yg) PE, COM 

“Wait. 


an- 


Answer me! You had a 


Could he, Carey?” 
“No!”- Malone’s breathing began to 


become stertorous—began to rattle in 
his throat. 


“He struck you,” insisted Dexter 


desperately. And 
then—” 


“I killed him!” 


MALONE suddenly sat up, staring 

before him. His eyes opened. He 
stared at Dexter for a moment, then, 
with a gasp, a convulsive shudder and 
a groan, fell back in the chair, twitched 
for a few seconds, slowly straightened 
out, sighed, and was still. 

The others stood motionless. Daw- 
son presently felt of his heart with 
twitching fingers. 

“He—he’s dead,” he announced to 
the others. 

“John, isn’t that enough?” cried Mrs. 
Dexter, clinging to her husband. “Wont 
all the world believe?” 

“T think they will, Helen; I think 
they will, my dear,” he said, taking her 
into his arms. 

Judge Cragen went up and offered 
his hand. 

“You may take the handcuffs from 
Mr. Dexter’s hands, Dane,” he said to 
the detective. 

“You see, Judge, things always come 
out right in the end,” said Dexter, tak- 
ing the Judge’s proffered hand and 
smiling. 

“Yes, John, I guess they do,” said 
the Judge; but he could not smile. 
“The only trouble is that most of us 
are afflicted with intellectual myopia— 
mental near-sightedness—we can’t see 
far enough. I guess I’m a damn old 
fool!” 

Turning away to hide his confusion, 
he met a kiss and a hug from Sylvia 
and a handshake from Jack. 

After which he went out alone on 
the veranda and cursed himself for 
being a cry-baby. 


“He struck you! 
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Film riots, Prices 
and Profits 


WHAT THE MANUFACTURER 
WANTS AND WHY THE. WRIT- 
ERS. WONT: GIVE. IT TO HIM 


Part I 


By Verne Hardin Porter 


Editor’s Note: The great public interested in the theater and its allied 
arts and crafts has been ceaselessly asking this question: “What is to happen to 
the motion pictures—what are they coming to?” The prevailing criticism is 
that the producers are offering nothing new. 

Mr. Porter has investigated the situation from all angles. He has expressed 
his conclusions in this article. They are that the film industry is being pulled 
up to a quick halt because the public is tiring of the profusion of inferior photo- 
plays. Motion-picture producers complain that they can’t get good plays; Mr. 


Porter says that they can—if they will pay for them. 


z LAY my wager on the sce- 
afl nario-writer. He is the type- 

writer-strumming personage 
who holds the power to pull the motion- 
picture industry out of the Bad Lands. 
Will he do it? He will, only on one con- 
sideration—if he is paid adequately for 
the job. 

He is unquestionably the controlling 
factor. On him rests the burden of fix- 
ing the films in permanent favor. Being 
a canny chap, he is marking time, pur- 
suing a course of watchful waiting. His 
product is going into his own trusty 
strong-box. 

No one but the film manufacturer 
blames him. That plutocrat who has 
waxed fat, generally without really 
knowing how or why, has raised a great 
hue and cry for better plots. Because 
he isn’t getting them he believes there 
aren’t any. Some investigating would 
pry open his eyes. 

Roy McCardell, the humorist, began 
writing scenarios about the time they 
were invented. He has made a fortune 


at that work alone. He is still writing 
them and still selling them—but not 
all of them. The best ones are carefully 
filed away for a time when the market 
improves. 

Nearly all of the writers of the first 
division are holding back sale of film 
rights on their work. Few of them are 
writing original scenarios. The ex- 
planation is simple enough; they can’t 
afford to sell at the present rate. Only 
in rare cases does a writer receive as 
much as one hundred dollars for a 
’script. The average price is twenty- 
five dollars. Sometimes a scenario will 
bring fifty dollars. 

And another thing: Just because you 
see this photo-play and that photo-play 
advertised as being “by” some well- 
known author, such as George Ade or 
Booth Tarkington, whose book or 
short-story- or stage-play of the same 
name has gone out to the public, don’t 
believe he has joined the scenario- 
writing staff of that particular com- 
pany. He has merely sold motion-pic- 
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ture rights on certain of his work. The . 


scenario usually has been written from 
the author’s produced work, by some 
member of the film company’s scenario- 
writing staff. Only in a very, very few 
cases has the author himself labored 
over the film scenario. He has merely 
approved it. 

James Oliver Curwood has been one 
of the best paid—if not the best— 
scenario writers in the business. He 
would not sell a scenario for less than 
one hundred dollars a reel. Now he is 
devoting most of his time to his first 
love, the magazines. 

Recently a writer sold a scenario to 
one of the big companies for fifty dol- 
lars. It was produced immediately as 
a two-reel feature and put on the 
market. It has already made at least 
ten thousand dollars for the company. 
The idea that was worth ten thousand 
dollars to the producer was worth only 
fifty dollars to the creator. 

Two or three companies have a hard 
and fast rule prohibiting their scenario 
editors from paying more than twenty- 
five dollars for a plot. Most of the 
companies keep down to that amount 
whenever possible. It is a freak of 
fortune when an unknown writer gets 
more. 

Yet the photo-plays are really illus- 
trated stories. They are magazines 
turned upside down. The plot that is 
created by the writer—the sdea that all 
of the film companies are crying for— 
is the big factor in the success of the 
story. If the story is big enough, the 
telling of it is simple. 

Cinema attendance has been dropping 
off in recent months. First, the photo- 
play’s novelty wore. thin. That was ex- 
pected and prepared for. Then another 
drop began. It came when the manu- 
facturer and the exhibitor believed 
their business was on a permanent 
footing. The public demanded more 
novelty to make up for that which it 
had lost. It isn’t getting it because the 
film companies wont spent the money 
to buy it. 

To-day one sees the same old plots 
handled in the same old way with the 
same old tricks and the same old thrills. 
“We never see anything new at the 
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picture-shows,” is a general complaint 
One reason is that the manufacturers 
are paying the same old prices for 
plots. 

“Public taste,” asserts Roy McCar- 
dell, “has changed. Your ple are 
impatient with stupid or - improbable 
stuff. I believe the time must come 
when only minds capable of writing 
good literature will be permitted to 
write picture-plays— not necessarily 
college professors, but men with true 
messages for the heart, whether these 
men with the messages flock from the 
college or the counter, the plough or 
the newspaper office.” SY 

This same opinion is held by J. 
Searle Dawley, one of the most ex- 
perienced film directors in the world. 
“T believe,” he declares, “that the time 
has come when the scenario is the most 
important part of the whole process of 
picture-making. . The day is 
past when anybody and everybody can 
turn out scenarios at twenty. dollars 
apiece and get by with it. 

“The picture has to win not only by 
the strength of its story, but by logical 
and skillful construction of the plot. 
; It is high time that the powers 
in the producing end of this giant in- 
dustry began to make it possible for 
able men to take up scenario-writing 
as a profession, by offering prices that 
will make such work worth while. 
There is not one big feature in ten in 
which the story is clearly told or the 
situations coherently arranged.” 

_ Just now, scenario-writing is merely 
a side-line of the professional writer. 
He dumps his overflow product, his 
plots that are too weak for the maga- 
zines, into the films. Why not? He can 
get twenty-five dollars or so for them. 

I believed the amateur had not the 
slightest chance in the world; so I 
wrote to a number of scenario editors 
for their opinions. They differ. One 
says the amateur has small opportu- 
nity; another asserts that the field is a 
golden one. My investigations lead me 
to the one belief that the amateur 
writer has a chance only to sell an oc- 
casional scenario. And what does he 
et for it?—twenty-five dollars or so. 
e can’t take it up as a profession and 
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- develop himself because he can’t make 
enough money out of the work. His 
income cannot possibly balance the time 
and energy necessary. 

All of the film companies that really 
amount to anything maintain their own 
scenario-writing departments. They 
have regular staffs of writers to whom 
regular salaries are paid. These writ- 
ers are able to turn out, day by day 
anc week by week, fairly creditable 
offerings. They are better than most 
of the scenarios submitted. In this way 
the manufacturer keeps his different 
companies working, but on material 
that oftentimes is far from the best. 

I am going to give some excerpts 
from a letter written by Peter B. Kyne, 
one of the best known authors in 
‘America, for his own case fits in al- 
most exactly with those of any number 
of first-class writers. The conditions 
about which he writes prevail to-day. 
His experiences are the experiences of 
scores of others, and he has tucked 
away his film rights and scenarios, just 
as scores of others have tucked them 
away. 

“Were I to contract with one or two 
magazines in this country for my exclu- 
sive output, I could get a considerable 
sum for each short-story. The serial 
rights to my next novel are already 
sold for several thousand dollars on 
verbal scenario alone. Consequently, I 
feel that Iam among the top-notchers. 

“Now here’s the funny end of my 
game. I am a man with ideas. They 
must, of necessity, be original, vital, 
dramatic—and I never write a psycho- 
logical story. All of my stuff is action. 
It can be photographed. Most of my 
stories have less than four characters. 
My name is well known, and would, in 
itself, be a guarantee of quality. I am 
continually asked to sell motion-picture 
rights to certain stories; once in a while 
I get an offer of a blanket Contract on 
all of my work. 
. “Now I have never sold a motion- 

picture right. I wouldn’t, at the price 
offered. But all of the time I keep on 
reading articles on the dearth of good 
stories, how the manufacturers are on 
the look-out for people with ‘ideas.’ 
Do you know what they offer such 
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a person when they find him? They 
offer prices varying from twenty-five 
dollars to one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for the entire story, regardless of 
whether it means a split-reel ora four- 
reel feature. Consequently, how can 
they expect a great, big, vital, heart- 
throb story that will not insult the in- 
telligence and strain the credulity of 
their patrons? In the magazine game, 
the sorriest hack in the work gets these 
prices. Can you tell me why film man- 
ufacturers bewail the dearth of good 
stuff, and when they find it in a pro- 
fessional writer, offer him fifty dollars 
or seventy-five dollars for his rights? 

“To me it looks like poor business 
judgment on the part of the film man- 
ufacturers. They ought to take a leaf 
out of the book of the legitimate play- 
producer and avoid his deadly way o 
doing business. You are, of course, 
familiar with the old howl for good 
plays for the legitimate stage. Last 
summer I horned into the lair of New 
York’s most successful producer and 
loudest howler for good plays. 

“I had a play. I didn’t say whether 
it was good or bad, but I was a well 
known author and worth a bet. I was 
in that man’s office fully five minutes, 
making my little preliminary spiel, and 
all the time I was there he never spoke 
to me—never opened his face once— 
just eyed me with a little cold, super- 
cilious, impersonal smile, that froze 
me; and finally I stopped in the middle 
of a sentence and walked out. He 
bowed me to the door. 

“What is the future of the fiction 
writer in the photo-play game? A suc- 
cessful picture never goes begging, 
does it? The country is flooded with 
rot, but the sweet, humorous, pathetic, 
powerful story, with the punch, just 
naturally makes a place for itself on 
its merits, and cannot help making 
money for the producer. 

“In a recent issue of the Bulletin 
of the Authors’ League of America, of 
which I am a member, an official of 
the Vitagraph Company contributed an 
article on the value of photo-play 
rights to a popular author. He said in 
part: ‘Authors who receive one hun- 
dred dollars to five hundred dollars for 
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their serial rights may receive the same’ 


sum for their motion-picture rights.’ 
Yet this same company is running a 
contest in the New York Sun, and the 
first prize is one thousand dollars, the 
second five hundred dollars, the third 
two hundred and fifty dollars, and con- 
solation prizes of one hundred dollars. 
The company buys all rights, which 
means that the story must be capable 
of dramatization into a ‘feature’ and 
must also build into a bully serial and 
run a few months in the Sun. The 
members of the Authors’ League are 
not competing in that contest, of 
course. They know better.” 


NE scenario editor for one of the 

largest companies in America said 
recently that out of ten thousand manu- 
scripts submitted to him by amateurs, 
he found only twenty-five that were 
worth troubling over. Nearly all of 
these had to be re-written. This is 
probably true, because dramatic action, 
action that makes the plot move for- 
ward, has supplanted mere motion on 
the screen; and the average amateur 
does not understand, or does not. try 
to understand, what is the meaning 
and method of dramatic action. 

If all this is true, the film companies 
are bound to turn to the professional 

“writer—or, let us say, the man or 
woman who observes the ordinary 
rules, who has the intellect to grasp 
life’s problems and hypocrisies, and 
who studies the building of incidents 
into stories, or story-plays. For the 
film-manufacturer no longer questions 
the assertion that the photo-play, so- 
called, is really a photo-story. The pub- 
lic is dog-tired of mere pictures; it 
wants them to tell an interesting, dra- 
matic story or a lively, humorous 
story. 

The tightening of the action in the 
scenes is only one of the reasons why 
the professional writer is needed (now 
don’t confuse this to mean the already- 
arrived professional writers) ; another 
is the need for more and better mul- 
tiple-reel plays. The single reel is a 
comparatively simple matter, though 
there is serious complaint from all the 
film companies that single reels, good 


ia meee te 
“— reels, are scarce. But the single 
reel with its twenty to forty scenes re- 
quires dramatic development to only 
one climax; the two-reel and three-reel 
and longer productions plainly demand 
a much higher development of dramatic 
sense. The best ones are certain to be 
professional productions. 

Now what inducements are the film 
companies offering to the best maga- — 
zine and newspaper writers? Bear in 
mind that a successful scenario of the 
kind that sells for one hundred dollars 
a reel—which is about the best price 
regularly paid to any writer for the — 
films—is not the skeleton story that 
many persons seem to believe, and then 
read what this magazine writer has to 
say: 

“My scenarios that have sold for one 
hundred dollars are fairly formidable 
arrays of writing. For one reel the 


‘shortest was nine pages and the longest 


seventeen. That means, in words, from 
three to six thousand a reel.’ Writing 
the same number of words for the 
magazines for which I work, I would 
get, for successful work, at least five 
cents a word and often as high as ten 
cents. That means, on the word basis, 
that the shortest scenario which I have 
sold for one hundred dollars, would 
earn at least one hundred and fifty dol- — 
lars and quite probably three hundred 
dollars, while the longest scenario, also ~ 
sold at the rate of one hundred dol- 
lars, would net from three hundred 
dollars to six hundred dollars. 

“Of course, no one pretends that the ~ 
scenario as it is written these days de- 
mands the same refinement of style 
that is required for the short story; but 
on the other hand, each scenario that I 
have written and sold certainly requires 
enough action for about three short 
stories. 

“Why do we do it? 

“In my own case, at first it was be- 
cause it looked easy, and then there was 
the challenge of the new. Could I do 
it? I tried and found I could. Could I 
do it again? I could. But does it pay 
me? 

“Before I thought seriously of try- 
ing the photo-plays, I had been writing 
and selling short stories and serials for 
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almost ten years. Therefore I had 
stored up some scores of plots already 
successful in the magazines, and some 
few of which easily shaped themselves 
in my mind as proper plots for photo- 
x Indeed, at least one of my stories 

d shaped itself as a photo-plot not 
only in my mind but in some one’s else; 
for the first photo-play which I wrote 
from a story of my own, published 
about four years before in a magazine 
which then had about a million circu- 
lation, was returned to me from the 
film companies with the endorsement 
that a play on precisely the same plot 
had just been produced. In one other 
~ case, a plot of mine taken from a story 
of mine also published some years be- 
fore, was used by another person for 
a photo-play and submitted to one of 
the leading film-companies. But in that 
case I beat the other man to it by hav- 
ing sold that same plot to the same film 
company about a month before his 
came in. 

“To change a suitable short story 
into a photo-play takes me about two 


days. It pays me one hundred dollars, 
and that is considerably more than the 


average I can make by magazine work. 
But if I had to allow any time for the 
incubation of the idea and the prepara- 
tion of the plot other than in details, 
and if I should make any fair allow- 
ance for failures, the return from the 
film would fall-below my average for 
my other work. 

“Your film company wants the plot, 
and its details. At present, with my- 
self, and I believe also with a very 
large number of other professional 
writers making incomes that are tax- 
able, the photo-play is profitable only 
as a side-line. There are only a 
few exceptionai specialists like James 
Oliver Curwood. He probably is the 
most successful and prolific writer for 
the films at the present time. He never 
sells for less than one hundred dollars 
a reel, and in his case the price per reel 
has begun to exceed that. Stili I ques- 
tion very much if, even in his case, the 
scenario is standing on its feet at pres- 
ent prices compared to what he gets 
for his other writing, such as the 
‘Kazan’ stories. Whether a reel can be 
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written in a day or whether it takes a 
week, a play uses up a plot—a distinct 
and individual idea for a story, or one 
that is supposed to be distinct and in- 
dividual. Very soon, if not now, the 
photo-play audience is to be educated 
to demand a plot as distinct and orig- 
inal as those in the stories in the best 
magazines. These bring from three 
hundred dollars to one thousand dol- 
lars, or even more. 

“Just now the film companies are 
‘mining’ the books and the magazines, 
and they can get their plays at a small 
price. But very soon they will have ex- 
hausted their mines. Then they will 
have to turn to the professional writ- 
ers.’ 

However, there are exceptions. 
Louis Joseph Vance is said to have re- 
ceived seven thousand, five hundred 
dollars for his feature-film, “The Trey 
O’ Hearts,” produced by the Universal 
Company, and a liberal expense ac- 
count for accessories. He has been 
staging the film himself. 

John Fleming Wilson, another well- 
known author, has contracted* for a 
similar production on much the same 
terms. 


AMES OLIVER CURWOOD re- 

lates that recently he was sketching 
a magazine story idea to a film manu- 
facturer. 

“What will the magazine pay you 
for that story?” asked the producer. 

“Oh, five or six hundred dollars,” 
said the writer. 

“T’ll give you four hundred for the 
scenario in two reels,” offered the film 
man. He got it. 

But let it be understood that these 
are exceptions, that the average one- 
reel scenario rarely sells for more than 
twenty-five dollars, particularly if it is 
written by a person whose name is not 
big enough in the world to carry ad- 
vertising weight. ‘ 

On the other hand, some companies 
advertise that they have paid as high 
as fifty dollars for synopses; but the 
average price for such matter—merely 
the skeleton of the plot—ranges be- 
tween five and ten dollars. The Mutual 
Film Corporation is one of the con- 
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cerns buying synopses. Some of its di- 
rectors prefer them to scenarios, desir- 
ing to draw up their own working 
models. As a matter of fact, it matters 
not how good the scenario is; the pro- 
ducing director usually is forced to 
change it materially to meet one or 
more studio and outside requirements. 

Synopses are not any more likely to 
be stolen than scenarios. You may pro- 
tect your title under a copyright, but 
it is difficult for you to protect your 
plot. A few. slight changes and it is no 
longer your plot. Established companies 
use great care to protect the ’scripts 
that go into their scenario departments, 
whether accepted or not. One company 
employed a detective for three months 
before it was discovered that a stenog- 
rapher in its head office was receiving 
money from a photo-playwright for 
copying the most likely scenario synop- 
ses submitted. She carried the copies 
out in her stocking. 


FAMILIARITY with the workings 
of the film studio will assist the 
scenario writer greatly. Thus he has 
learned trick photography, the limits of 
the camera, scenery limits, pantomimic 
limits, and all of the mechanical ad- 
juncts. 

Unless he has the idea he need not 
work. You will question this, wont 
you? You will say that this mysterious 
idea-thing can’t amount to much if one 
considers the pictures you have viewed 
lately. Very true; but just consider that 
most of those photo-plays are the ones 
turned out, several each week, by the 
different scenario departments. 

Take it from the people who know— 
the idea is the big thing. Then do these 
things : 

Write your complete story first and 
then cut it into scenes. This usually 
will preserve continuity. 

Keep up interest from start to finish. 
Don’t introduce any immaterial char- 
acters or incidents or scenes that are 
not absolutely necessary to the plot. 

Remember :~You are working up to a 
climax, but you must have some minor 
incidents or climaxes to keep attention 
and interest. 

Be original—above all things, be orig- 
inal. And don’t steal; you are sure to be 
caught. 
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Get a good title, with a “punch” in 
it, an invitation, an appeal for interest, 
a suggestion of something good to come 
—but don’t tell your story in your title. 
Be just as careful of your sub-titles; 
they are almost as important. 

Give your audience a chance to play 
hero or heroine, to romance. There is 
nothing that the spectator likes more 
than to put himself in the hero’s boots, 
or the heroine’s slippers. 

Get in the thrills but beware of 
shocks. Just be tactful and take care to 
use good taste. 

Don’t use more than six or eight 
principal characters. More will confuse 
the spectator. Write your scenarios so 
that the players may get an insight into 
the character of the personalities they 
assume. Make it plain to the actor what 
your idea is of each character. Intro- 
duce bits of characteristic business— 
very briefly. 

As quickly as is possible in your story, 
show the relation of the different char- 
acters. It permits the audience to give 
all of its thought to the progress of the 
action, 

Count your interior “sets,” your dif- 
ferent scenes. They are the ones that 
start most of the trouble. 

Make your subject as timely as pos- 
sible, and write about the things you 
know about. 

Remember that your synopsis is the 
salesman of your scenario. Keep it with- 
in one hundred words if you can; 
make it brisk and full of that essential 
quality, “the punch.” 

Go over the draft of your scenario 
several times. Smooth it out. Rewrite it 
two or three times. This may sound 
foolish, but it isn’t. The best writers do 
it. 
Understand that the average writer of 
scenarios fails because his plots either 
lack originality, story-interest or are 
not coherent. Start out first of all to 
avoid these mistakes. 


Now these are just a few suggestions 
picked up at random, it being my pre- 
sumption that the readers of Tue 
GrEEN Book MaGaZINE have been in- 
structed by other writers far more 
qualified than am I, in the technical 
work of scenario-writing. It is of un- 
questioned value to stick to the stand- 
ard style as laid out in sample scena- 
rios issued by nearly all of the large 
companies, to typewrite your ’scripts, 
to keep duplicate copies, to write your 
name and address on the top of the 
first page, to enclose a stamped en- 
velope for return, and to follow all of 
the ordinary rules. 
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must not write against the rules 

of the National Board of -Censors, 
which are closely followed by virtually 
all of the municipal and state censor- 


ship boards over the country. Here are 
some of its most important rulings: 
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No suggestive, instructive or grue- 
some crime, 

No suggestively instructive and in- 
genious method of crime should be ex- 
ploited, such as ways in which safes 
can be opened, checks raised, signatures 
forged, etc. No train-wrecking. 

The Board will rule against all films 
in which a clearly defined pyromaniac 


No pictures which tend to influence 
public opinion on questions of fact in 
my matter that is before the courts, 
will be accepted. 

No libelous treatment of sectional, 
national, professional or class preju- 
dices. 

No exploitation of notorious char- 
acters. 

No presentation of morbid or grue- 
some insanity. 

No presentation of the alluring, the 
gruesome or the suggestive in the use 
and effects of habit-forming drugs and 
narcotics. 

No consideration and comparison of 
customs, taste and morals. 

No sacrilege, referring specifically to 
those things which tend to weaken the 
religious spirit, profane sacred things, 
or bring them into contempt or dis- 
repute. 

Portrayals of bar-rooms, drinking and 
drunkenness discouraged, and if not 
absolutely necessary to the drama, con- 
demned. 

Vulgarity condemned. 

No prolonged and unnecessary pas- 
sionate love scenes. 

No unnecessary appearances in tights 
and insufficient clothing. 

No infidelity or sex-problem plays. 

No representation of women smok- 
ing unnecessarily, or drinking. 

Underworld scenes, opium joints, 

mbling, dance halls and objectionable 
ancing, vulgar flirtations, and ques- 
tionable resorts discouraged in the 
picture-plays. 

Most critical examination of all films 
in which the social evil figures. 

Unnecessary deeds of violence dis- 
couraged, and the Board will not toler- 
ate the rough handling of women or 
children unless the life depicted is un- 
doubtedly pioneer. 

No senseless use of weapons. 

Careful handling of all treatments of 
the law and its officers. 

Avoid throwing an atmosphere of 
romantic adventure around a criminal. 
If possible, all criminal pictures should 
show punishment following crime. 


is shown at work. 

No maniacal violence, no torture; a 
general tendency to eliminate suicide if 
possible. 

The assassination of any prominent 
character should not be pictured, execu- 
tion scenes merely suggested, suggest- 
iveness, instruction or gruesomeness 
in murder (some Boards do not permit 
the deed itself to be shown), is frowned 
on, and the use of poisons, knock-out 
drops, chloroform sleeping-potions, etc., 
is constantly challenged. 


These, briefly, are the rules of the 
National Board. Full rules may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Board at No. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Thus briefly I have pointed out what 
the managers say they want, why they 
are not getting it, and some of the 
rules amateur and professional alike 
must follow. - In the January GrEEN 
Book MacazineE I will go into what 
the scenario editors want, and their 
reasons why the amateur does not 
have greater success. 

I want to say this here, and to say 
it with all of the emphasis I can mas- 
ter: I believe scenario-writing is go- 
ing to be a great, big, lucrative, pleas- 
ant business, an industry all by itself. 
I have shown you that it isn’t that 
now. Conditions simply must change. 
They can’t keep on as they are now, 
or the motion-picture industry, great 
as it is, will be run into the ground. 
No keen business man—there are lots 


' of them in the film business—is going 


to permit that. He isn’t going to let 
his gold mine become valueless through 
improper development. — 

One, two or three years may pass 
before the scenario-writer comes into 
his own. But, as I said in starting, I 
lay my wager on him. 


It will be called “What the Scenario Editors Want,” and in it Mr. Porter will 


a a N EXT month THE GREEN BOOK will publish the second part”of this article. 


discuss the requirements of the different film producers, the chances they offer 
to the amateur scenario-writer, and what they consider the amateurs’ main faults. 











musical mélange have done. 


their distinctiveness as well. 





EW YORK has never seen another show quite like “Beauty Row,” nor 
has another octet of girls ever succeeded in charming old Broadway 
in quite the same fashion that the eight Belles in this highly diverting 
These girls came from everywhere—and 
nowhere!—the highest as well as the lowest rung of the ladder. 
selected not only because of their beauty—which became proverbial—but for 
Their names, at one time, were more familiar 
to the public than the name of America’s foremost woman star. 
it, before or since, has ever been seen in this country. It is, then, not surpris- 
ing that these eight girls’ careers were, to say the least, unusual. 


They were 


Nothing like 

















The Belles of Beauty Row 


ONE OF A SERIES. OF SHOR T 
STORIES, FOUNDED ON FACT, THIS 
ONE. DETAILS -THE -CAREER OF 
MARY WORTHINGTON AND IS CALLED 


‘“The Green Bay Tree’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. F.JAMES 


OR several years, almost from 
her first appearance, they 
spoke of her as the blonde of 


Broadway. Of course there were other 
fair young things on the street, and 


even in “Beauty Row,” but none of 
them could compare in blondeness with 











Mary Worthington. At the Melody 
they discussed her in the same awed 
voice that had been employed in men- 
tioning Lillian Russell, a decade ago, in 
Casino productions. But Mary’s morals 
were as pale as her hair. 

By rights, the girl was an albino, for 
not only her hair—and her morals— 
but her lashes and brows as well were 


the color of corn silk; ‘but she was. 


ever ready to correct Nature’s mis- 
takes; few women, and no man, ever 
saw her without these blunders recti- 
fied. And when they were, she was 
beautiful, in an airy, fairy fashion that 
was only spoiled when she opened her 


mouth and dropped forth toads in the 
shape of very choice Billingsgate. 
Early in her career she won the dis- 
tinction of having quarreled with 
everybody she had ever come in con- 
tact with, from the management to 
the dresser; she was no respecter of 
persons. Selfish to the core, greedy as 
a Turk, without gratitude, ambition, or 
affection for any living being, she 
adored herself and Uncle Sam’s sweet- 
heart, the lady of the dollar. Money 
was her Buddha, man her doormat. 
According to her dressing-room com- 
panions, her favorite pastime was dou- 
ble-crossing others; they hated but 
feared her, because she had no scru- 
ples, no conscience, no heart. Old Gib- 
son, the dresser, never missed a chance 
to pinch the too-white flesh when hook- 
ing a frock or buttoning a shoe, yet she 
never sent her on the stage with a hook 
unfastened—which is truly significant. 
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THE BLONDE OF 
MONEY WAS HER 


WERE AS PALE AS HER HAIR. ... 


BUDDHA, MAN HER DQORMAT” 
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BROADWAY... 
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Napoleon, the door-keeper, confided 
unsavory bits of gossip to her admirers 
at the stage entrance, yet he never kept 
back a letter or failed to deliver a tele- 
phone message. Without the courage 
of Violet Spain, or the purpose of 
Nadine Duryea, Mary was, neverthe- 
less, remarkable—in an octet of re- 
markable girls. 

Heaven, which watches over the just 
and unjust, in fiction, at least, should 
have by every right balanced Miss 
Worthington’s account for her, soon or 
late; but the recording angel is kept 
pretty busy in these days of cabarets 
and motor-cars; and so virtue is quite 
often its own reward—Mary said so 
herself. 

So while the chorus was predicting 
a direful end for her—and praying 
for it, at that—Miss Worthingtén was 
making history up and down the Lane 
That Has No Turning. 

Venita Paget used to enjoy picturing 


her in want, actual poverty, at the end.’ 


of her rope, and this is the picture 
which most appealed to the others, old 
Gibson included; but Gaby Delyle, 
with true finesse, had a far deeper pur- 
gatory in store for the exquisite blonde 
—she was to grow old, just that, alone. 
Gaby had a horror of lonesomeness not 
unlike that which children feel for the 
dark, and she knew that Mary wor- 
shiped at the shrine of self enough to 
make old age especially terrible. And 
while they planned and gloated over 
their victim, old Father Time sat with 
his tongue in his cheek. 


[t IS well for all of them that Mary 
never suspected their interest in her 
ultimate fate. After she and Alys Bar- 
bour gave up the miniature flat in 
Madison Avenue, wherein Alys waged 
her war and came out victorious, Mary 
went to live at the Melrose—which was 
much more to her taste. Just when 
she was left stranded and gasping in 
this apartment-hotel, she met David 
Lorne, and everybody said it was like 
Mary to meet David at just such a mo- 
ment. Possibly, if she hadn’t been 
down on her luck, and lost Baldwin 
without warning, perhaps she would 
never have bothered her head about 


‘was, how beautiful! 
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David; for plainly he was not her kind, 
being far too poor to attract her mer- 
cenary attention. Lorne had come 
from somewhere in New England and 
held a clerical position with the Win- 
cora Trust Company. Mary didn’t un- 
derstand this at first, for David had 
worked hard and conscientiously for 
three years before he glimpsed the 
beauty from his seat in the balcony ; 
and in that time he had saved nearly a 
thousand dollars. 

You all know David Lorne. He is 
the typical down-home youth who 
comes to New York to set the Hudson 
afire—and too often in the end suc- 
cumbs to the river himself. David had 
never learned the metropolis’ ways, and 
he never would; there were too many 
New England ancestors behind him. 
For this same reason he never would 
have climbed very high with the Win- 
cora, for to be a success in New York 
a man or woman must forget. New 
England. The Company liked David, 
however, liked and trusted him, if a 
trifle contemptuously—which is the 
way New York feels toward the weak- 
ling. Old Daniel P. Rodman, the presi- 
dent of the Wincora, said David would 
have done better to have stayed at 
home; there his honesty and capacity 
for work would at least have brought 
him the respect of his fellows. 

Mary Worthington went to David’s 
head just as the champagne he had 
never tasted would have done. Her 
pink-and-white loveliness got on his 
nerves, got between his eyes and the 
pages of his ledger, loomed out of the 
darkness of his third-floor-back bed- 
room at his boarding house. He went 
three times to see “Beauty Row’—and 
Miss Worthington. Then he went 
again, but the fourth time he bought 
an orchestra seat in the fifth row, 
where he might worship his divinity at 
closer quarters. How wonderful she 
Youth turns to 
blondes as the sunflower turns to its 
god. He thought she was not unlike 
a New England apple orchard in full 
bloom. It never occurred to him that 
he might some day, somehow, meet 
this glorious creature; and yet he did. 
Mary had a way of meeting every- 


> 





Ae 


body and anybody: she called it de- 
mocracy; her companions called it by 
a less pleasing if more fitting name. 

The first night together, David told 
her everything except the sum his pay 
envelope contained the first of each 
month—and the Wincora employees 
were forbidden to discuss salaries with 
each other. Of course Miss Worth- 
ington wasn’t in the employ of the Com- 
pany, but— 

She knew he was from Massachu- 
setts, and that he had come to New 
York instead of going to Boston, be- 
cause New York offered the greater 
opportunities to young men—who 
weren’t able to grasp them, he might 
have added. He told her how little he 
knew about New York: he went to 
Williams Street every day, to some 
theater every night, and to Sunday 
school and to church on the Sabbath. 
Mr. Rodman, the president of the Win- 
cora, was superintendent of the Sun- 
day school, and David was Daniel’s 
sister’s assistant in a young folks’ 
class. Mary pricked up her ears at the 
mention of Rodman, and gave him a 
quick, narrow glance when he spoke of 

_ Miss Rodman. Old women made fools 
of themselves over young men just as 
old men made fools of themselves over 
young women. She wondered if Miss 
Rodman now. . . -. And of course 
Daniel P. would look after David for 
his sister’s sake. You see, she didn’t 
know David’s salary then, and she had 
only a dim idea as to the value of a 
ledger clerk’s position in a large cor- 

ration like the Wincora Trust. As 
ce been said, David had saved nearly 
a thousand dollars—and a week after 
he met Mary, he drew out the first dol- 
lar he had touched since he started out 
to save a million. 

In a little while he was her steady 
cavalier, much to the amusement of the 
dressing-room. They couldn’t under- 

.stand Mary’s bothering with a chap who 
didn’t wear evening clothes after can- 
dielight. Mary knew that David didn’t 

- possess such garments, but she guarded 

the secret carefully; she would sooner 
have confessed to his imbecility. And 
besides, she knew that he would have 
them pretty shortly now. Already she 
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had taught him to order champagne 
without letting the word ever cross her 
lips; and while she had ridden home 
from Rector’s in a taxicab, she had ex- 
plained prettily to him that she would 
much rather ride in a surface car or 
subway train than in a public vehicle 
of that sort—which meant that he must 
get an automobile of his own if he had 
to hire or steal it. 

So he hired one by the month, al- 
though he had to buy the evening suit 
with cut jet buttons, a la vaudeville. 


THE night Mary drove up to the 

stage entrance in the hired car was 
epoch-making at the Melody. Most of 
the girls had seen David Lorne, and 
one and all of them had dubbed him 
“Alfalfa” and wondered what the 
Worthington was up to now in wasting 
her time with such small fry. As a 
matter of fact, there was no one else 
on the horizon just then; Mary would 
have preferred a tailor’s dummy to no 
man at all, and so David was permitted 
to spend and worship until something 
worth while turned up. She had placed 
him now—he was spending his savings 
on her. 

“What’s the matter, dearie—walking 
bad these days?” grinned Miss Delyle, 
who had witnessed Mary’s triumphant 
entrance in the machine. 

“Just a new toy the foolish boy sent 
me,” smiled Mary. “Of course the 
color’s wrong—only those low, rakish 
cars should be done in navy. I am 
thinking of having it done in gray.” 

“Quite appropriate for a_ sixty 
mouse-power car,” piped Venita. 

“My dear, we’re all of us not such 
good pickers as you are,” Mary re- 
torted. 

“Whitey, take a pal’s advice and 
chuck. that boy,” interposed Violet 
Spain. “I caught a good glimpse of 
him yesterday, and he’s the kind that'll 
grow chin whiskers before he’s forty. 
And they are harder to explain away 
than hired motors in New York.” 

Mary spat out a dozen fierce epithets, 
much to Miss Spain’s amusement and 
the room’s enjoyment; they dearly 
loved a quarrel at the Melody. 

“There’s no use in poking so-called 











fun at Mr. Lorne just because he’s 
on the level, Spanish,” the famous 
blonde snapped in her shrill, coarse 
voice. “He’s not a millionaire—not all 
are as fortunate as you—and he doesn’t 
pretend he is; but he is the cleverest 
young man with the Wincora, and 
being old Rodman’s nephew—” 

“Oh!” gasped Fawn. 

“—-And being old Rodman’s nephew 
will help a little bit, I guess. David 
Lorne is going to be one of the biggest 


men downtown before he’s thirty.” 


She was lying; she didn’t even believe 
it herself, but she’d rather be slapped 
than laughed at. “The trouble with 
you girls is that you’re so used to the 
tin-horn sports that you don’t know the 
enuine article if he’s not togged out 
in soup-and-fish. And up in Massa- 
chusetts, where Davy came from, they 
don’t dress for dinner—because din- 
ner’s at noon! Mr. Lorne will learn— 
and he’s got the birth and breeding 
which many of them haven't, although 
they have got the clothes. His aunt, 
Miss Martha Rodman, is taking him 
about with her, he was telling me— 
the Washington Square kind, you 
know. He is very anxious for me to 
meet his aunt; her mother was from 
Virginia, where my folks live.” 

“Worthington, I’d like to subscribe 
to you for life; you’re good for a dozen 
laughs a day,” said Venita’ Paget. 
~ “T suppose Miss Rodman shares 
her nephew’s anxiety to meet you, 
Whitey ?” called Gaby. 

“Only you must remember not to 
speak of such things as tin-horn sports 
and soup-and-fish when you dine at 
the Rodmans’, sweetheart,” cooed 
Alys Barbour. “Really, it’s not done 
in ‘our set’ a-tall.” 


ARY stepped out of her dress and 

called sharply to Gibson to fetch 
her something or other. She could al- 
ways take her spite out on Gibson al- 
though she was saving a little of it for 
David himself that night. 

The boy was madly infatuated with 
her, and yet he was‘a timid lover. Of 
course Mary kept him on his knees, as 
it were, and his New England ances- 
tors did the rest; for to kiss her hand 
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raised him to the seventh heaven, and : = 
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her lips he looked forward to as a cap- 
tain might to harbor after storm. 
David’s shyness gave to the affair a 
touch of piquancy, for Mary had never 
before experienced a bashful lover, 
She liked to rouse him, then bow! him 
over, fix him back on his knees again, 
flushed, ashamed, thrilled. 

It was awkward that he had no 
money, for of course he was unable 
to give her presents—real presents, 
that is. Once he did offer her a brace- 
let, a plain, thin gold circle that she ° 
wouldn’t have had the dressing-room 
know about for a thousand in cash; and 
while she accepted it,—she would have 
accepted a red hot stove,—she after- 
wards sold it to one of the ponies for 
a five-dollar bill. In less than two 
weeks she had begun to tire of the boy, 
or rather of his frugality, although he 
had already spent five hundred dollars 
of his savings on her for motor hire, 
suppers, luncheons and flowers. 

After he had checked out the first 
ten dollars, the rest seemed to fly 
away on wings, but he scarcely gave it 
a thought, or cared, so long as it made. 
Mary happy. He was with her every 
night and all day Sunday, excusing 
himself from church to be with her, 
and since he rarely went to bed before 


. three o’clock, his ledger was not quite 


as neat nowadays as the head clerk had 
found it in the past. He determined to 
speak to his superior, and in time the 
news reached Daniel P. himself, for. 
the president was really interested in 
the boy who had worked so hard in 
his sister’s service. But before Rod- 
man got a chance to speak to David, 
Mary Worthington began to cut loose 
—the game was not worth the candle. 
Just at that time she got mixed up 
with a chorus man who was ambitious 
to blossom forth as a_ professional 
dancer at a place near Columbus Cir- 
cle. Indeed, she did go with him final- 
ly to Destine’s, although neither of 
them made good, and she made a life- 
long enemy in. the person of Gaby 
Delyle, who otherwise might have 
helped her. Because she wanted to 
dance with this fellow at the cabaret, 
Mary denied herself to David and 
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- drove around town with him in the car 
~ Lorne had hired. One night there was 
a big smash-up, when Mary, at the 
ised, had attempted to cross Forty- 
second Street at an inopportune mo- 
ment. The garage sent to David to 
collect for the damages—a sum of sev- 
eral hundred dollars. 

That, night when he went to the 
theater for her, Mary had him sent up 
to the dressing-room, an old trick with 

stage sirens who realize that a man of 
Lorne’s temperament is always tongue- 
tied and ill-at-ease in a room with a 
dozen girls in various stages of desha- 
bille. David stood there speechless. 
Mary wore a rose kimono, and while 
there was no greater display of neck 
and shoulders than was seen in the 
show every night, the intimacy of the 
garment held the boy spell-bound. He 
could only look and look away, flush 
and pale by turn. 

“Well?” said Mary at last. She 
wished one of the others would do 
something startling, but she knew they 
wouldn’t because they knew she want- 
ed them to. “Aren’t you going to say 
anything? Aren’t you glad I wasn’t 
killed in that frightful accident last 
night ?” 

“You know I am.” He moistened 
his lips with his tongue. “If I had 
been at the wheel, or the chauffeur— 
‘The papers said you— And you are 
not—” 2 

“Not what?” she demanded shrilly. 

“Wait until after the show; we can 
talk better alone,” he pleaded, turning 
to go. “It mustn’t be pleasant: for your 
friends either, for me to be here.” 

“Good Lord, girls, listen to that, will 
you?” cried Mary to the room in gen- 
eral. “Davy’s blushing for you.” 

“T for one don’t wonder,” said Veni- 
ta primly. “I blush for myself.” 

“Mr. Davy’s a gentleman,” piped 
Gaby. 

They were laughing at him, and he 
knew it, and he did look ridiculous 
standing there in that roomful of 
lingerie and bare femininity, blushing 
and awkward, trying not to see what 
was there for the world to observe. 
He was wondering whether it would 
be more manly to retire or to remain,— 


for at home he had been taught that to 
be manly is to be courteous to woman- 
kind, and one showed little courtesy in 
staying there; on the other hand, in 
this man’s town he had found that to 
be manly seemed to mean animalistic,— 
when Violet Spain cut in. Her voice 
rang as clear and as cold as icicles, but 
Lorne liked it, liked her. . . .. 

“Whitey, don’t you know that boy’s 
a gentleman, even if he does waste his 
time with you?” she said. “Take him 
to the door, Gibson—we ought to be 
ashamed.” 

Mary said nothing, David said noth- 
ing ; but a moment later the door closed 
noiselessly behind him. 


A MAN better versed in the ways of 
a woman would have understood 
from Mary’s conduct that night that the 
end was at hand. Since the car was 
put up for repairs, David had come in 
a hired taxicab, and when Mary re- 
fused to go home with him, and de- 
clined his supper invitation, the poor 
boy laid the blame at the door of the 
vehicle. She had told him once before 
that the other girls laughed at their 
companions who “traveled” in cabs— 
and of course she didn’t want to be 
made the butt of their jokes even for 
the pleasure of being with him. David 
told himself that he must understand 
that, although it hurt—the pleasure 
should be strong enough to withstand 
the ridicule. At times Mary disap- 
pointed him; she was the sweetheart 
of his dreams only. 

“T can’t help it if the car’s up for 
repairs,” he stammered. 

“T suppose not,” she returned coolly. 
“Although I guess you know that a 
new car would never have smashed to 
pieces like kindling the way that old 
trap did! I might have been killed. 
The newspapers say so. A new car 
would have withstood the shock.” 

“Why, even the trolley was badly 
damaged !” 

“IT know that. Up-to-the-minute ma- 
chines are ever so much stronger than 
common trolley cars! I might have 
been killed.” 

“Thank goodness 


you weren't, 
Mary.” 





“That's right; say your prayers now 
it’s over. If the flying glass had cut 
my face or anything—” 

“You should have been more care- 
ful, Mary. You might have been in- 
jured seriously. If the chauffeur had 
been driving—” 

“Chauffeur the devil! Don’t you 
think I can drive?” she snapped angri- 
ly. “That’s just like a man though: 
blame me, me, anybody, anything but 
~the real cause! It was that damn’ 
cheap car, just that—and I might have 
been killed!” 

He tried to soothe her, awkwardly, 
for there were both men and girls 
within ear-shot and he was a timid 
lover. If she would only not scream 
so, take the neighborhood into her con- 
fidence, stamp her foot and swear! Of 
course it was her nerves; by rights she 
should have remained in bed to-day 
instead of coming to the theater. And 
she might have been killed—although 
the papers held her responsible for the 
accident. Maybe it was just as well 
she didn’t want to go to Rector’s to- 
night; sleep and quiet were the things 
she needed most. 

“TI understand how you feel, Mary,” 
he said, taking her arm. “It was awful, 
awful, and I don’t wonder that you’re 
not quite yourself to-night. Come, go 
home, and in the morning you'll be as— 
as good as new again.” 

She broke into an ugly little laugh, 
and pushing past him, joined her 
chorus-man friend at the curb. 

“There’s nothing the matter with my 
nerves,” she cried. “Home? Not 
much! Destine’s for mine. So long.” 

She wished she hadn’t sold the brace- 
let to the red-haired pony; she would 
have returned it to David, for she sup- 
posed girls did that sort of thing in 
“his set” when they wanted it under- 
stood that everything was off between 
a man and a girl. Mary talked a great 
deal about David’s set and David’s 
world in a low, disparaging voice, much 
to the enjoyment of the dressing-room 
that hadn’t forgotten her allusions to 
Daniel Rodman’s nephew. Now she 
spoke of his world as if it were Af- 
ghanistan—which was amusing to those 
who knew of her humble origin. 


Mary had her hands full these day. 
for she was getting ready to “put 
over” on Gaby and “beat her to” the 
engagement at Destine’s, where the 
wanted a girl to dance with a male part- 
ner. Mary knew, then, that she would 
be quitting “Beauty Row” almost an 


time now, and once at Destine’s she ~ 


didn’t mean to be bothered by David 
Lorne. Therefore, after denying her- 


self to him for several evenings, she 


issued orders to Napoleon at the stage 


door that the “alfalfa knight” wasn’t — 


to be admitted behind the scenes any 
longer ; neither was he to accept ’phone 
messages or notes. She was done with 
the “gink” forever. 

“The little guy’s been deceiving me 
all along,” she confided to the dressing- — 


room. “He’s not Rodman’s nephew at — 


all. I thought there was something 
funny there. If my poor father was 
alive—” 

“If your poor father was alive to- 
day, Worthington, there’d be one more 
taxicab at least in this dog-gone town,” 
grinned Venita Paget. “Swim out; 
you're over your head, dear heart.” 


[t TOOK David some time to grasp 
the situation, for his brain moved 
slowly and woman was an undiscovered 
country to him. When Napoleon re- 
fused him admittance at the stage door, 
he blamed the old man and not Mary. 
When ’phone messages were not de- 
livered and notes were returned un- 
opened he felt sure that there was some 
mistake somewhere. And when at last 
he could refuse no longer to look the 
truth in the face, he blamed the splin- 
tered motor car and not himself for 
Miss Worthington’s change of heart. 
He was sure she cared for him—hadn't 
she said so a hundred times over? The 
girls had laughed at the hired-car and 
then the common taxicab, and their 
jeers had stolen Mary from him. 
Naturally he suffered; men always. 
do about something they will soon for- 
get. And naturally his work suffered 
with his pride, his vanity, his love. 
Then the bill came in for the wrecked 
machine—and his savings suffered, al- 
most to his last dollar. David couldn’t 
sleep at night, couldn’t balance his 
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ledger by day. Now, according to all 
the rules of modern fiction, he should 
have wasted his landlady’s gas or else 
dropped off the end of an East River 
ferry, but David Lorne was neither a 
hero nor a villain, and when Manhat- 
tan became more than he could bear, 
he threw up his job with the Wincora 
and went home to Massachusetts. For 
all I know he is there yet—possibly 
married to the town banker’s pretty 
daughter as becomes a chap who has 
learned the business in New York. 
Daniel P. Rodman—or more likely 
Miss Martha Rodman—was genuinely 
grieved when David left the Wincora, 
for while he would never have made 
his mark in the Street, he was a bright 
and shining light in the Sunday school. 
Miss Martha didn’t know what she was 
going to do without him, and since it 
left him free of her managing when 
she had some one else to paw over, 
her brother set out to learn what he 
could of David’s sudden departure. 
‘And in time the trail led to the stage 
entrance of the Melody Theater. 


Mary had quit the show by that 
time, however, and was dancing at 
Destine’s, with the proprietor waiting 
for her contract to expire so he could 


show her the door. For not only had 
she failed to draw; she had failed to 
appreciate the proprietor himself. 

In time, Daniel Rodman got to the 
cabaret off Columbus Circle. He was 
a little taken back at Mary’s appear- 
ance, for Mary was as cunning as a 
parrot and there was nothing she 
wouldn’t do if she believed it to be the 
correct thing. Just now at Destine’s she 
was so terribly lady-like that a bald- 
headed gentleman would have apolo- 
gized before removing his hat in her 
presence. She lisped and spoke con- 
tinuously of her mamma, and only 
drank mineral waters. All this im- 
pressed Daniel P. He was charmed 
with the lady; he was sure that David 
and not Mary, had been at fault—if 
there was any fault, of course! 

He wanted to talk to her—about 
David Lorne, yes. But Mary said 
there was no place at Destine’s where 
they might sit undisturbed; the per- 
formers weren’t permitted to mingle 


with the guests at tables. She'd like to 
tell ‘him all about herself and David 
too. He was such a dear boy, but he 
hadn’t understood her ; few did. 

Daniel thought that he might be 
counted in with the few, and he invited 
her to lunch with him the next day. 
Mary was “charmed,” although she 
managed to drag in “Mamma,” who 
would be unable to chaperone her since 
she was spending the day with some 
relatives in Newark—after which she 
hastily changed Newark to East 
Orange. 

“If you think I’d better include my 
sister—” cried old Daniel quickly, even 
while he turned faint at the idea of 
Martha chaperoning Miss Worthing- 
ton. But he was so positive he under- 
stood Mary! - 

“Perhaps we'd better not trouble 
Miss Rodman,” smiled the blonde siren, 
who felt in her bones that she and 
Martha would part even as oil and wa- 
ter. “I know she must be busy with 
her Sunday school and I feel as if I had 
known you for quite a long, long time, 
Mr. Rodman.” 

‘ gray was what he wanted her to 
eel. 


E SENT his limousine for her the 

next day at one-thirty, and joined 
her at the Waldorf. He was like a 
boy, nervous, elated, awkward. While 
he had played fast and loose in the 
Street for nearly twenty years, and 
rubbed shoulders with all kinds and 
conditions of men, it was well-nigh in- 
credible how little he knew of women 
—although this perhaps was due to 
Martha’s efforts. Just as David had 
seen his ideal in Mary’s pink-and-white 
prettiness, so now David’s benefactor 
found his own youth’s: sweetheart in 
the girl’s lady-like glances and low, 
modulated voice. 

“Tt makes me very unhappy when I 
find I have been misunderstood,” 
sighed Mary, when they were seated 
téte-a-téte. 

“I am sure I don’t see who could 
fail to understand you, Miss Worth- 
ington,” replied Rodman gallantly, as 
he searched the bill of fare for pea- 
cock’s tongues to feed her on. - 












“Then you—” 

sd | 6 

“Yes. I knew Mr. Lorne 
was a special favorite of yours.” 

He was not a large man, but he 
swelled and grew purple in the face as 
he attempted to explain to her that 
many persons had been disappointed in 
their favorites, that favorites weré most 
often ungrateful wretches at heart, and 
that, besides, David was not a favorite 
ei of his but of his sister’s. 
| “It is quite difficult to secure men 

nowadays that are neither sixty and 

a senile, nor thirty and crippled, to un- 

4 dertake mission work,” he added, as if 

& in defence of Martha. “Lorne was a 

great help, a great help, Miss Worth- 
on 


a “T can believe that, Mr. Rodman,” 
she returned, with a sigh. “It was the 
New England in him, I suppose. And 
it was that too which made him fail 
to understand me a-tall, Mr. Rodman. 
I hope you don’t think—” 

“Think what?” he prompted, as she 
hesitated with downcast eyes. 

“Think that because I’m on the 
stage— Oh, Mr. Rodman, I can’t say 
it! No one had ever said it to me be- 
fore. And I believed any work honor- 
able that was—that was _ honorable 
work.” She was becoming slightly con- 
fused, and it irritated her. “I was 
forced to earn my own living when my 
father passed away, and it was learned 
his estate was—was involved.” She 
swore under her breath—mixed again! 
“Because I didn’t know a thing, I 
turned to the stage. And Mamma— 
all of us—thought it was perfectly 
sweet and proper until—until Mr. 
Lorne said—” 

Daniel P. uttered a little noise with 
his lips as if he had tasted of some- 
thing hot or unpalatable. 

“What did that young fool say, Miss 
Worthington?” he demanded. “I in- 
sist, now.” 

Mary’s lovely head drooped like a 
flower on its stalk. Her voice came 
in a whisper. 

“Mr. Lorne said that girls on the 
stage shouldn’t be so particular—they 
hadn’t the right to be. -It was when 
he told me he loved me, and he tried to 
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—to embrace me. I told him then and 
there that I would never willingly see 
him again. And when I related 
Mamma what he had said, she deci 
I had better leave the stage, for the 
good of my name. That’s how I came 
to dance at Destine’s. Madame Genée,_ 
you know, says that. dancing is poetry 
set to motion. Mamma thought that 

estine’s might prove—prove safer 
than the Melody, although Mary An- 
derson was an actress, wasn’t she? 
And Booth and Barrett.” 


HER blue eyes rested for a second 

on his, and he tingled from head 
to foot, like a man clutching a live 
wire—which Miss Worthington really 
was. 

“T see now that Lorne was a scoun- 
drel—yes, a scoundrel! You mustn’t 
defend him!” he emphasized, in his 
funny, pompous way. In a corporation 
room he was a Napoleon, in a boudoir - 
a Pantaloon. “There is nothing so 
beautiful in life as art, true art, Miss 
Worthington,” he added, rather nerv- 
ously, to be sure, for he too was find- 
ing himself on unfamiliar ground. “I 
am proud to know you. What a brave 
thing to do—when your father’s estate 
was found in unsatisfactory shape! 
Few girls of your age would have had 
the courage. Don’t give another thought 
to. young Lorne, I beg of you; youth 
is its own punishment as he will see.” 

“It makes me very happy to hear you 
say such things, Mr. Rodman,” she 
murmured prettily. 

“It makes me happy to know you to 
say them to, Miss Worthington,” he 
replied, with the bow of the after-din- 
ner speaker. “You were quite right to 
send David Lorne about his business. 
And I think the Wincora has lost little 
to cry over—although Martha will be 
put out, I’m afraid.” 

wt re And I feel that it is 
all my fault.” 

“You mustn’t do that.” 

“I can’t help it. When you write to ~ 
him—” 

“Write to him! Why should I be 
writing to that ingrate?”’ 

“That’s so,” she smiled, rising from 
the table. ~ She felt that she had spent 
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a very profitable hour. “You've been 
_ very sweet to me, Mr. Rodman. I know 
Mamma will want to send you a little 
note of appreciation.” 

“TI could call some time and let Mrs. 
Worthington know I understand,” he 
proposed, blushing like a schoolgirl. 

“That would be dear of you. Mamma 
or I will telephone to you.” 

She had to play the game withoit 
hesitation; she knew that to give a 
man, even such a man as Daniel Rod- 
man, breathing space might prove fatal 
in the long run; they must be swept off 
their feet, drugged as to brain, and 
wholly conscious where the heart was 
concerned alone. Rodman was “easy 
pickings” but the rdle she had under- 
taken was both new and trying, and so 
she worked fast. At first she hadn’t 
dreamed of marriage; then, as she 
realized her man, she knew that noth- 
ing else had entered his mind; and 
the idea of matrimony pleased her. 

He was really like clay in her hands, 
and just as she had stood off poor 
awkward David, she now led on, 
through much “teasing,” her million- 
aire lover. And so well she played, 
and so quickly, that nobody suspected 
anything until the morning dailies pub- 
lished the news of their wedding. And 
then, before Sister Martha was suffi- 
ciently recovered to start on the war- 
path, the happy pair were on their way 
to Europe for their honeymoon. 


M ARY liked Europe. She had never 
been across before, and she felt 
that Paris and the Riviera almost made 
up for Daniel P. and his ridiculous gar- 
ments. For Rodman had never dressed 
himself like a ready-to-wear clothing 
advertisement chappie, and when his 
wife tried to get him into English suit- 
ings and French neckwear, he balked 
like the celebrated muley,-Maud. She 
might get herself up as a Paris cocotte 
or a guest of the London night clubs; 
but he was old-fashioned, and old- 
. fashioned he meant to remain. Mary 
didn’t grasp all at once that if Daniel 
hadn’t been old-fashioned he never 
would have married her. 


It was while they were in Vienna 
that word first reached the Rodmans of 
the failure of the Wincora Trust Com- 
pany. This news disturbed Daniel P. 
more than his wife Mary thought neces- 
sary, since she knew that his private 
fortune was carefully invested else- 
where. Quietly she hired lawyers and 
detectives to make an investigation. 
Rodman’s business operations in New 
York were minutely inspected; the 
Wincora was interviewed; his private 
brokers were questioned. 

It was about this time that Rodman 
decided that Europe was too small for 
him after all, and spoke to his wife 
about sojourning to the Far East for a 
year or two. He added, timidly, that - 
she- might take all the clothes she de- 
sired with her—in Japan, for instance, 
her blonde beauty ought to create a 
sensation. But Mary’s plans were al- 
ready laid and she didn’t spare him. 

“T can’t go with you, Daniel,” she 
said. “I am returning to America.” 

“America! What for?” he gasped. 

“To sue for a divorce,” she replied 
calmly. ‘Mamma says the New York 
papers are full of scandalous things 
about you and the Wincora. It is hint- 
ed you cannot return to the States. 
And my lawyers tell me that that will 
secure me a divorce in Nevada.” 

“Why, Mary!” he cried, overcome. 

“Don’t touch me please,” she re- 
torted. “You have deceived me. I 
wont ask for alimony”—she had been 
told she could never collect it, with 
Rodman an exile. “Somehow I shall 
manage with my marriage settlement. 
I think that is all there is to say.” 


SHE got her divorce without any fur- 

ther trouble than having to take up 
her residence for a certain time in the 
Nevada city where the suit was heard 
—although of course that was rather 
tiresome for Mary. Later, she went 
to Paris, because she knew she wasn’t 
going to go there when she died! She 
has a beautiful apartment near the Bois 
and a chateau in Normandy, and the 
French capital is enthusiastic over the 
wealthy Virginia beauty. 


A series of delightful stories of English chorus-girl life, entitled “Behind the Curtain,” by 
Max Pemberton, will begin in the January GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 















“Tam a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles.” 
— Autolycus in “A Winter's Tale” 


THE INGENIOUS VIRGINIA 


OME evenings ago, Virginia 
| S Pearson appeared at a mid- 
| night supper party beautifully 


arrayed.” One of her friends, meeting 
her, went into ecstasies over her cloak 
and her gown; but when she looked at 
the hat with which Virginia’s dark hair 
was crowned, she could find no words 
to express her admiration, for several 
seconds. 

She finally exclaimed: 

“My dear! That is the most charm- 
ing hat I have seen this winter. How 
on earth and where on earth did you 
get it? Who designed it? You must 
tell me.” 

Virginia, who on the stage is always 
a villainess, smiled her gentle off-stage 
smile, removed the admiration-provok- 
ing hat and handed it to her friend. 

It was an opera bag. 





DESPISING THE ENEMY 


PEAKING of Virginia Pearson re- 

minds me of the fact that one even- 
ing in the early part of September 
Sheldon Lewis, Fania Marinoff and 
myself set sail on the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey at the Twenty-third 
Street ferry for Plainfield, New Jersey, 
en route to witness the first-night per- 
formance of “The Better Way,” Eugene 
Walter’s new play. “The Better Way” 
had opened in the spring in Philadel- 
. phia as “A Plain Woman,” where, if 
you are a conscientious reader of the 


Unconsidered 
Trifles 


By GEORGE VAUX BACON 
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GREEN Book, you remember I had the 
pleasure of reviewing it. Under its 
new title, with several minor changes, 
it is somewhat improved, I think. 
The only adverse criticism I had to — 
offer at Plainfield was that Charlotte — 
Walker looked altogether too beautiful 
and was too well dressed for the part 
she was playing. I hope that by the 
time this appears and the play is well 
on its way to New York, if not already 
here, that she will have made herself 
homelier by the use of grease paint 
than she was that night, and will be 
wearing less stunning gowns. There 
are times when even beauty is 
malapropos, 

But another review of Mr. Walter’s — 
play is not what I set out to write here, 
by any manner of means. This little 
chapter is suggested by a more or less 
chance remark by one of the company 
prior to the opening of the play, which” 
happened thus: 

Miss Pearson, Lewis, Miss Marinoff — 
and myself were seated about the 
festal board in the dining salon of the 
Queen City Hotel in Plainfield. It was 
seven-twenty in the evening, ten min- 
utes before all good actors report at 
the stage door. The company was fin- 
ishing its dinner, washing its fingers in 
finger bowls and hurrying through ~ 
the lobby of the hotel to the play- 
house, which in Plainfield is conven- 
iently located around the first corner 
from the hotel. 

One of them lingered for a moment 
at our table. 
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“Here’s hoping you'll do your best 
to-night,” said I, raising aloft a tumbler 


_ of spring water. 


“Oh, I'll do well enough,” said the 
visitor, “—well enough for Plain- 
field.” 

And he went his way laughing. 

Now that chap had the wrong idea. 
He probably didn’t mean what he said 
and was only joking, but his words ex- 
press an attitude of mind which occa- 
sionally exists in the crania of some 
actors. 2 

They think: “Oh, anything is good 
enough for this town, and the next 
town and the next. What’s the use of 
doing my best on road jumps? [I'll 
wait till I get to New York; then I'll 
do my best and I’ll show ’em.” 

Despising one’s enemy is the most 
serious error anyone can make in either 
war or peace. Booth Tarkington’s re- 
mark that there are just as many dif- 
ferent kinds of people in Kokomo, In- 
diana, as ‘there are in Pekin, has in it 
the underlying idea which shows the 
danger in the point of view of the 
actor who “soldiers” on his job in the 
smaller towns because he doesn’t think 
the people there are worth his best 
efforts, whatever they may be. 

Such a man forgets several very im- 
portant things. One of them is that 
the young man and his sweetheart who 
come to be entertained by him in the 
little town are just as white, and just 
as intelligent and just as deserving of 
the best work there is in him as the 
_ Wall Street broker or the millinery 
salesman who comes to cavil and criti- 
cise when the play reaches New York. 
As a matter of fact, the wise theatrical 
people cultivate the good graces of the 
people outside Manhattan, for they are 
far less critical than the New York 
theater-goers in that they are willing 
to accept an evening’s entertainment 
and enjoy it without demanding the 
impossible either of the management, 
the actor or the playwright; whereas 
the New Yorker will find faults in a 
theatrical production if he has to go 
home, take drugs and rack his brain 
for hours to think them out. 

The New York audience is essen- 
tially an enemy when the curtain rises 


on the first act of a new production. 
It is an enemy which must be con- 
quered, placated, won over and made 
friends of, all of which is consider- 
able of a trick to work on an enemy. 
The out-of-town audience, on the con- 
trary, generally speaking—in fact, 
nearly always—is a distinctly friendly 
one. It is not really an enemy at all; 
it is a friend—and the man who de- 
spises a friend is a thousand times 
bigger fool than even he who despises 
an enemy. 

Then again, if a man spends a num- 
ber of weeks on the road with a pro- 
duction, playing always in a lackadais- 
ical way, not trying to do his best, al- 
ways putting off his real effort “till the 
show reaches New York,” he may find 
himself in possession of a two-weeks’ 
notice before the company reaches the 
near suburbs of the metropolis. After 
all, even managers are human and be- 
come disgusted with deliberately poor 
work by even the greatest “star.” 

Again, the man who has shirked for 
weeks may find it impossible to buck 
up, and may go into the city playing 
even worse ‘than he did on the road, 
whereas if he had worked himself into 
his part with all the energy there was 
in him while he was bouncing around 
the country, he would have arrived in 
Manhattan with the part fitting him 
like a perfectly tailored suit of even- 
ing clothes. 

The “good enough for Plainfield” 
stuff is “bunk.” If you’re “rotten,” 
you’re just as “rotten” in Plainfield as 
you are in New York, and you can 
always bet that some one will see you 
on one of your off nights who is just 
the person you didn’t want to see you. 
The actor who doesn’t deliver the best 
there is in him to every audience he 
plays to is a common cheat and 
swindler, and is, metaphorically speak- 
ing, handing his dearest enemy and best 
friend—the public—a slap in the face. 

And believe me, you can’t slap at 
the public without getting a slap back 
that will lay you as flat as a sun fish. 
You can only fool a part of the peopie 
a part of the time, and the ones you 
don’t fool will put the others wise. 

It’s one against a hundred million. 








THE CHARM OF YOUTH 


AS I write, I don’t believe that Philip 
’ Bartholomae’s production, “Miss 
Daisy,” which opened recently at the 
Shubert Theater is going to last very 
long. Bartholomae will have to pro- 
duce a masterpiece among masterpieces 
to succeed in New York, anyhow. He 
tried to fight the critics last year. 
Fighting the critics is like fighting 
time. It can’t be done. 

But whether or no “Miss Daisy” 
lasts here, I am sure that there will be 
many other cities in the country which 
will welcome it. As the Herald critic 
told me after he had seen it: 

“TI didn’t like it much, and I don’t 
think it’s so very interesting—although 
there are a lot of clever little things in 
it—but there is something, somewhere, 
about it that I liked, that I can’t forget. 
I guess it’s the youth of everyone in 
it. All the girls are so young and pret- 
ty and sweet and unspoiled by wisdom 
and experience and all those nasty 
things, and they did seem to be enjoy- 
ing themselves so much! Yes, there 
was something about it I liked in spite 
of myself.” 

He roasted it, nevertheless, as did the 
rest of the critics. Perhaps I would 
have roasted it myself, if I were a 
critic; but I am not. I am just a play- 
goer and I have a memory which I 
have carefully trained of late years to 
behave as I wish it to behave. What I 
don’t like about the play I promptly 
forget, and watch only for what I like. 
In “Miss Daisy” I liked the little 
débutante with the golden hair and the 
lisp who pronounced Frederick “Fwed- 
ewick” and asked how on earth she 
could ever be a telephone operator 
when she would have to call “River- 
side 6666,”—“Wivehthide,  thikth, 
thikth, thikth, thikth.” 

Youth is the most mortal yet the most 
immortal thing in the world. The only 
way to get rid of one’s troubles, is to 
forget them, and the best way to forget 
them is to preserve the spirit of youth. 
For it is the charm of the spirit of 
youth preserved which is the sweetness 
of age. It is only sleeping, after all, 
under the snows of the grayest head. 


UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES 









For the same reason that I enjoyed 
“Miss Daisy,” I enjoyed Marilynn Mile 
ler the other Sunday evening when I 
went to a Winter Garden concert with 
Doctor Rauch—I said the same reason. 
I should have said the initial one. 

Marilynn Miller is a charming little 
blonde girl with clever eyes that are also 
very pretty, a fascinating smile and the 
slender charm of nineteen summers. In” 
addition, she sings in several different — 
registers and dances divinely. > 

In the summer of 1910 I witnessed . 
a little fair-haired girl of some fourteen 
years. dance a ballet at the Garden — 
Theater in Cleveland—that delightful — 
little place on Euclid Avenue where 
one _can sit at a dainty table under a _ 
tree, sipping lemonade arid watching 
the performance coincidentally. At 
the time I was doing various things in 
the shape of stories for E. W. Scripps’ 
Cleveland newspaper, The Press. 

When I saw the dance—and the girl, — 
—I suggested to the city editor that — 
she looked like good copy. I inter- 
viewed her, got several delightful pic- _ 
tures and wrote my story; but I never 
forgot the little dancer. I stole one of 
the pictures, which “Petey” Moore, my 
room-mate at the Sphinx House, where 
all good reporters used to live in Cleve- 
land, later confiscated: but I never for-- 
got the girl. She was so petite, so 
young and so very, very pretty! : 

Once or twice since, I have wondered — 
what became of her. It seems to me I 
remember that her mother, who was 
with her, told me that she was going to — 
be the best trained dancer on the stage, 
and I wondered if it was just a boast. 

Now I realize that it was not. Mari- 
lynn Miller is established as one of the 
stars of the great Shubert organization, 
She has grown up; but she is just as 
pretty, far more fascinating and as 
clever as she can be. I hope she'll ac- 
cept this wish for her success from the 
one-time “cub reporter” who was strug- 
gling up hill at the same time that she 
was training for the success which has 
now come to her. 

She still has that radiant youth which 
I am beginning to leave behind—which 
I am just stepping from into the more 
coldly calculating zone of middle life. 
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THE 

Some of ‘us grow jealous -of the young- 
 sters who come up out of nowhere, like 
- the flowers, and take all the beauty of 
‘life for their own without asking us 
whether we think they ought-to have it 
or not: but for me, I agree with the 


philosophers—Youth must be served, 
God bless her! 


DIVERTISEMENT 


SPEAKING of youth reminds me of 
the best-known baby in all New 
York. 

Up on Riverside Drive, just north of 
that gray mausoleum built to the mem- 
ory of Grant, and somewhat towards 
the Hudson from the tree planted by 
Li Hung Chang, there is a square iron 
railing, within which is a small white 
sandstone urn, upon the base of which 
is inscribed: 

Erected 
to 

the Memory of 
an Amiable Child. 
St. Claire Pollock 
died 15’ July 1797 

in the 5’ Year 

of His Age. 


There is a peculiar affection notice- 
able in the way in which all New York- 
ers speak of that little plot of velvety 
lawn surmounted by the simple monu- 


‘ment. It is known generally as “the 
tomb of an amiable child,” very few 
people even knowing the name of the 
little fellow whose sunny disposition 
has earned him such immortal renown 
that a hundred and seventeen years 
after his birth, the great wicked City 
of Manhattan has built an iron guard 
about his little grave so that future 
generations may forever go there, 
on the height above the Hudson, to 
meditate on the undying charm of a 
sweet disposition. 


GOOD OLD STUFF 


FREQUENTLY a play appears in 
New York which the critics hail 
as being filled with “old stuff.” By 
that, they mean technical tricks for 
getting applause, laughter and so forth 
that have been in use since Sophocles 
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was in kindergarten. Almost as~fre- 
quently the play so designated is a 
success. 

Novelty is a great thing; ‘but every 
once in a while we find ourselves fasci- 


.nated by daguerrotypes of Grandpapa 


and Grandmamma in preference to ‘the 
latest thing in colored motion pic-— 
tures. The other day I went to see 
“The Old Homestead.” 

“The Old Homestead” is so old that 
either I have never seen it, or I saw it 
when I was'so young that I cannot re- 
member it, although I can remember 
falling in love with the leading lady 
who played in “Jack and the .Bean- 
stalk” at the Metropolitan Theater in 
St. Paul, when I was at the romantic 
age of eight; and I remember having 
had a spiritual affair with a little girl 
in a magazine story when I was seven. 

Be that as it may, “The Old Home- 
stead” in the course of many years has 
entertained thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of people, and made livings 
for many hundreds of actors and ac- 
tresses and press-agents. 

The play entertained me—indirectly. 
The man who got up the little poem 
about it in the handbills they handed 
around in the theater that night was. 
a genius. He may have been Mark 
Twain, or Josh Billings, or any of those 
old chaps. No one of them need have 
been ashamed of having written the 
following: 


A PLAY THAT PLEASES ALL 
CLASSES AND ALL DEGREES 
OF INTELLIGENCE 


It gratifies the minister, 
Delights the maid, 
Electrifies the youngster, 
Amuses the staid; 
Tickles the old folks, 
Stirs up the boy, 
Quiets. the baby 
Like a new toy. 


Pleases the senses, 
Quickens the heart, 
Creates a desire 
To make a new start; 
Gives one a feeling 
That bodes good .for all, 
So when Uncle Josh comes round 
Don't hesitate to call. 











_ I guess :that’s pretty -punk, isn’t it? 
Doesn't it bring you older folks back 
to the good old days when they ‘burned 
wood in the locomotives and “used to 
stop the Limited occasionally to cut 
down a tree so that the engine would 
have fuel enough to finish its trip? 
Can’t you see the days, you old codger, 
when you were a kid and you stood out 
and looked longingly at the big tent 
when the circus came to town, and 
watched the swell gentleman with the 
silk hat and checkered trousers and the 
red waistcoat out in front selling tick- 
ets and short-changing with the amaz- 
ing grace known only to the old-time 
showman ? 

Ah, them was the days, wasn’t they, 
Stuffy? 


HIS EXCELLENCY 


N “Innocent,” a play produced by 

Al. H. Woods in September, there is 
an elderly Sybarite billed in the pro- 
gram simply as His Excellency. In 
the play, this old gentleman, who has 
made the acquaintance of a very beau- 
tiful unknown (who is Innocent) is 
dining with her in a private dining-room 
in a restaurant at Nice. 

Now Innocent had left the man who 
loved her, whose mistress she had been 
through her own contriving, and who 
had wanted to marry her, because he 
had lost all his money trying to win 
enough more at roulette to pay for 
her luxuries. 

Innocent and His Excellency sit 
down to dine in their dining-room when 
the head waiter enters in great pertur- 
bation and announces that a somewhat 
ragged individual who says he “knows 
Madame” is trying to get in. 

Instead of having the attempted 
visitor thrown out, His Excellency, 
hearing that the man knows Madame, 
insists that he be shown in. 

The man, who is her lover, enters, a 
wreck. His Excellency is politeness 
itself. He tells the gentleman (who 
looks like a tramp) that if he has any- 
thing to say to Madame, he may do so 
alone, but asks him on his word of 
honor not to injure her. This the 
visitor promises to do, and His Excel- 
lency goes out. 
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‘moment :and demands to know of the 









A heart-breaking scene “ensues. At 
the end of it, the visitor draws a 
revolver. His Excellency enters at the — 







visitor if he is about to break his word, ~ 
The visitor explains that he had been — 
about to kill himself, not Jnnocent. : 

Whereupon His Excellency ‘says, in 
effect : 

“Be so kind as to return the revolver 
to your pocket, sir. A gentleman does ~ 
not kill himself in the presence of a 
lady. It is not being done.” 

And before the visitor goes, His 
Excellency, who is of course the cur- 
rent lover of the woman the visitor 
loved“so much that she had ruined his 
life, gives him a purse of gold to help 
him in his unhappiness. 

Arthur Lewis made of His E-xcel- 
lency the most exquisite character study 
of the season—a man of the world who 
is a perfect gentleman, and a gentle- 
man of perfect poise; who is so sure 
of himself in a dangerous and trying 
situation that he does what not one man 
in a million would do—let an unknown 
man claiming to be a former friend of 
his temporary mistress, into a private 
dining-room where he is dining with 
her. His Excellency is obviously not a 
saint ; but he is a fine gentleman. 

His type is rare—quite as rare as 
saints are. 
































FAITH 
N “The Miracle Man” George M. 

Cohan has written a play, not, as 
some think, a great play, nor, as others 
think, a poor play. The play itself is 
not much; the stagecraft, however, is 
replete with the usual wonderful in- 
genuity of George’s stage carpentering. 

The hitch in “The Miracle Man” 
from the point of view of the writer 
of these Trifles is that its story pivots 
about a central figure who is not made 
important enough in the eyes of the 
audience to carry to them the sentiment 
which he seems to arouse in the char- 
acters of the play. 

Aside from that, however, there is a 
great thought in the play, the thought 
of faith, a needful thing for this 
modern world. 

In a certain unproduced play I have, 
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“there is a conversation between a scien- 
-tist and his wife, which deals with a 
— living in the scientist’s town who 
“fallen,” but later has “returned to 
the fold” and become most religious. 
_ The scientist speaks of having seen her 
in the church one afternoon, and 
remarks : 

“Such faith! It is wonderful!” 

“What is faith to you?” asks his 
wife. “You have knowledge.” 

“Ah,” replies he, “but that is not 
faith!” 

There are probably not many who 
truly realize what the scientist meant, 
for most people have faith, and only 
he who has lost it realizes what a won- 
derful thing it is, just as only the man 
who has had a fortune appreciates fully 
the luxury of money. Only the man 
who has closed and locked the door 
of the room of Romance in his heart 
knows how wonderful was love. 

There is much satire expressed in the 
newspapers of this country anent the 
fact that the so-called Christian nations 
of Europe started, this past summer, 
-the most terrible and bloody war the 
world has ever known. I use the word 
“so-called” advisedly, for the men who 
started the war, and the spirit that was 
responsible for it, were and are no more 
Christian than were the senators of 
Rome who sent the Roman legions into 
Syria a century before the birth of 
Christ. : 

The Great War has resulted from 
lost faith. For a hundred years, the 
sophists of Europe have been trying to 
replace the faith they had stolen from 
the young men of Europe with atomic 
theories, vapid abstractions and hu- 
manitarian philosophies. The churches 
became deserted for the lecture-rooms. 
The humble priest was thrust aside 
with a laugh for the professor bursting 
with pride of intellect—the deadliest, 
most venomous pride there is. In a 
word, skepticism and epigrams replaced 
faith and observance; morphine re- 
placed peace; selfishness, self sacrifice; 
and so Mars superseded Christ. To- 
day the red star of the War God shines 
high in the black heavens of Europe 
upon a harvest of shattered bodies on 
blood-drenched battlefields not only 


vaster in their destruction than the 
wildest dreams of Attila but, not being 
limited to surface of land and sea, 
including the green depths of the ocean 
and the high reaches of the sky. Death 
and annihilation vomit death and 
corpses up from the sea and down 
from the sky. Jules Verne’s dream of 
submarine destruction has come true; 
Tennyson’s aérial navies raining their 
bloody dew have also come. Seek- 
ing virtue in test tubes has been a 
failure. 

And this also is a true prophecy of 
events, which has been said often be- 
fore and which I shall say again here, 
than when the people lose their faith, 
destruction follows. If the kings of 
France had been worthy kings and had 
not caused the people of France to lose 
their faith in kings, France would 
to-day be a mighty kingdom instead of 
a government of uncertain cabinets. 

he time of the Franco-Prussian war 
was the period of greatest lack of faith 
in France, and France was defeated in 
a manner the disgrace of which was a 
venomed thorn in the heart of every 
Frenchman for forty years. Since that 
time, ecclesiastical authorities tell us, 
there has been a growth of faith 
amongst the people of France. This 
return to faith and dogma is reported 
both by the priests~of the Church of 
Rome in France and by the Rabbis of 
the Jewish orthodoxy. As I write, the 
Frank has recovered his old prestige 
as a warrior. 

It is a matter of deep significance. 
Laugh at faith if you like, and jeer at 
dogma; but you will search the pages 
of history, past and present, in vain for 
a people who ever achieved greatness 
without faith or a people who were not 
soon themselves lost after they lost 
faith. 

The power of a nation does not lie in 
“reeking tube and iron shard,” in the 
ingenuity of her diplomats, or in the 
honesty of her. lawmakers. 

If from their mothers’ breasts the 
men of a land drink faith and a fine 
courage and honor, that faith and fine 
courage and honor shall never forsake 
them. 

No matter if such a man fall into the 








very gutters of life, the final test will 
show that fineness and that bravery. 
It will be with him always. All other 
things are superficial ; that is his soul. 

So it is that national power rests not 
on serried ranks of steel nor clattering 
columns of cannon, nor on death that 
rahis from the skies nor death that 
bursts from the sea. It rests upon the 
soft breast of every woman who bears 
thereon the burden of a man-child. 

As are the mothers so are the men— 
as are the men, so are the women who 
love them. As are its people, so is a 
nation. And that is a thought for us to 
remember. I said that intellectual 
pride is the most venomous pride there 
is. An exhibition of it is the tolerant 
smile with which a little trifle like this 
in support of simple faith will be re- 
ceived by so many. — do not know 
their attitude is a tra If our 
people lose their faith, fey Republic is 
doomed, and all the public schools and 
universities and theosophies and litera- 
ture and art and armies and navies and 
Elbert Hubbards in the world will not 
avert the doom. 

My father used to say that it is a 
good thing that every man is not a 
Cicero, for then there would be too 
many Ciceros. When the number of 
“intellectuals” is greater than the num- 
ber of people with faith in this land of 
the free and home of the brave, we 
will be in the position of a ship the 
weight of the cargo of which is greater 
than its tons of displacement. 

A ship in that condition sinks. 


GEORGE BRONSON-HOWARD 


EORGE BRONSON - HOWARD 

called me on “long distance” from 

his house at Belle Terre, Port Jeffer- 

son, Long Island, on the sixteenth of 

September, and asked me to come over 
and visit him on business. 

The idea was attractive on general 
principles, so I made an engagement to 
go down on the Long Island Railway, 
reaching Port Jefferson at one o’clock 
the following afternoon. 

A motor-car was awaiting me at Port 
Jefferson. Bronson-Howard was not 
I found him, 


in the car to meet me. 
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when I arrived at the little red ; 
low at Belle Terre, which is the haute 
monde section of Port Jefferson, pale 
and weak, dressed in impeccable duck, 


lying on a lounge in the s 
room, an Imperial Pekinese s ae 


whose father he claims to have stolen 


during the loot of Pekin, in his arms, ~ 
and a row of rifles and shotguns lean- 
ing against the wall of the fire-place at 
the back of his head. The chief decora- 
tions of the room were a player-piano, a 
lot of books, a table on which stood va- 
rious ornaments in beaten brass, and a 
Revolutionary clock. ~ 

Through the big windows beside him, 
he could see the mediaeval lantern of 
pierced bronze which swings on a stand 
beside the path leading from the high 
road towards the little sunken Italian 
garden at the end of which is the 
bungalow. The lantern has medallions 
of colored glass in it, through which a 
candle shines with a dozen different 
hues of radiance at night to guide the 
footsteps of the visitor. 

As I entered in response to his call 
to walk in, he reached up a languid 
paw from the couch and grasped my 
hand. 

“How are you, old chap,” said he. 
“I’m mighty glad you came down. Have 
a chair—Alphonse!” 

At his call, a short Frenchman in 
white tennis shoes appeared from the 
kitchen. 

“Alphonse. is my man,” he explained 
to me. “He treats me more like a 
friend than a master. Mon ami,” he 
continued, turning to Alphonse, “get 
my friend a chair.” 

Alphonse brought a comfortable high- 
backed chair to the side of the couch. 
I sat down in it. 

“What’s on your mind?” I asked. 

“To make the story short,” said the 
author of “Leaves from the Book of 
Broadway,” “the doctor tells me that I 
must go to the hospital this Sun- 
day and be operated upon. He says 
that there is just an even chance for me 
—it is fifty-fifty—cinquente-cinquente 
—whether the operation that must be 
performed kills or cures me.’ 

“You take it calmly,” I suggested. 
He was smoking a cigarette placidly 
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‘enough as he gave me the information. 
_ The little Imperial Pekinese jumped 

- from his arms to the floor and danced 
- away, a ball of soft gray fur. 

“Why shouldn’t I take it calmly?” 


_ He flicked his cigarette ashes into a 

brass tripod beside him. “I have no one 
left to care for except the little dog— 
little Tommy. The nervousness makes 
me so impossible to bear that everyone 
has left me except Alphonse and the 
dog. I have done my work—so why 
should I care? When a man has done 
-his work it is not terrible to die; it is 
only natural: it is when a man dies be- 
fore his work is done that death is a 
tragedy. I have said what I have to 
say: I have told the story as it appears 
to me. I am ready to go.” 

“You simply feel pessimistic,” said 
I, “because you are ill. I am willing 
to bet almost anything—although I pos- 
sess almost nothing; the statement is 
boastful—that you will get well with- 
out the slightest effort.” 

“T’m not so sure about that,” objected 
Bronson-Howard, looking with the in- 
sistence of the usual artistic tempera- 
ment upon the gloomy. side of things, 
“but it doesn’t matter one way or the 
other. The doctor has to cut a lot of 
ligaments and things and tear up a few 
nerves and re-join them and all that 
sort of thing. It is interesting; but 
let’s not talk about it.” 

I agreed with him. Surgery is fasci- 
nating; but in the abstract only. It is 
like love and war, in that respect. 

“You say you have finished your 
work,” said I. “How do you figure 
that out?” 

“This way,” he replied. “I have just 
finished a novel which I really feel is 
the culmination of all my thought. In 
it, I have expressed my ideas of right 
and wrong as I feel them. That is why 
I wanted you here. I would like to 
have you write a little sketch about me, 
because from what I have read of your 
work, you understand me better than 
any other writer I know, even men who 
are much older and far better known 
than you are. I want the sketch to 
appear before the publication of my 
novel. Do you understand? The novel 
expresses my idea of. what should be 


right in human conduct and if it is to 
be the last work I do, I want an in- 
troduction about me by some one who 
understands.” 

“There must be some one who under- 
stands you better than I,” I demurred. 

“You understand my viewpoint ; that 
is the idea,” said he. “Do you know 
what I think the world needs?” 

“No,” said I, “but I know what J. 
think it needs.” 

“What ?” 

“Love, not law; and by love I mean 
real love, which is perhaps better ex- 
pressed by the expression ‘loving-kind- 
ness.’ There is a great deal of thought- 
fulness in it, and a little continual sac- 
rifice of one’s own planning for one’s 
own advancement to think of the hap- 
piness of others. It would really be a 
very easy thing to put into practice, and 
if everyone were to practice it, there 
would be no more poverty, nor war, nor 
any of the thousand and one tragedies 
of life which are. due wholly and only 
to man’s unkindness to man. Only the 
natural tragedies would be left, and 
they would be much softened by love 
and kindliness.” 

“That is my idea,’ said Bronson- 
Howard, “and that is just what I mean 


_ by saying that I have found in the 


work you have done so far an inclina- 
tion to my point of view of things. 
My novel, the achievement of my life 
so far, I may say, is written with the 
teaching of that lesson in view. 

“What the world needs is not law, 
not wealth, not the thousand and one 
fantastic remedies fantastic reformers 
suggest ; but the one simple thing which 
is the master key which unlocks all the 
doors to happiness and understanding 
—love—the same love of which you 
spoke. 

“We are a people ruled by our 
moneyed class, who are catered to by a 
class of writing men who have made 
the making of money the chief end of 
their work. Now let me tell you, the 
praise that is written these days for the 
‘business man,’ the palaver that is issued 
in pamphlet form and otherwise by 
certain writers who have become in 
vogue, regarding the ‘sacredness of in- 
dustry’ and the propaganda that in the 
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making of money alone lies the salva- 
tion of men and women, is the curse 
of the generation. 

“Five thousand years ago, men made 
gods of ivory and silver and gold and 
brass, and knelt down and worshiped 
them and burnt incense to the things 
they represented—which were the emo- 
tions and passions of mankind. To-day 
we worship a thing called the “business 
man.’ What is the ‘business man’—a 
selfish grub-worm grubbing in the 
streets and alleys of our cities for mon- 
ey, with no other thoughts, no other 
ideas, no other soul, no other aspirations 
than money? ... It is time that our 
glorification of the money-maker come 
to an end, though how it is going to be 
done, God only knows. 

“Perhaps a book can be written about 
it that the people will read. That is 
what I hope to have done. If I can 
only make people realize how the men 
who should be writing the truth, have 
been bought to tell the people false- 
hoods under the guise of sentimental 
rot, something will be done, and if I 
die to-morrow, I will at least not have 
lived in vain.” 

Howard lay back on his pillows, ex- 
hausted with the force of his speaking. 
He had put the thing forcibly and 
clearly, yet I sat staring at him in 
thought. He had really not put it forci- 
bly enough. It would take a tocsin loud 
enough to rouse the Damned from Dis 
to make the men who are being driven 
into the modern mire of money, and the 
clever, charming women who drive 
them, realize what they are doing. 

These things I thought—and I have 
thought them often—while Bronson- 
Howard lay silent on his lounge. Out- 
side, in the woods upon the hill above 
the Sound, a bird suddenly trilled a 
poignantly melodious note that seemed 


to fill the whole world, for a second, 


with breathless song. After that, a still- 
ness that was more than silence; and 
presently, Bronson-Howard, with his 
eyes closed, spoke again. 

“Will you read two or three chapters 
from the manuscript of the novel to 
me?” he asked. 

“T should be glad to,” I said. 
“You will find the papers in a trav- 








eling bag in my bedroom,” 
“Will you get them for me?” 
I went through the house to his bed- 
room, where I found the traveling ie, 
loaded with papers. Out of it, when 


had brought it back to his lounge, he ~ 


succeeded in extracting the two chap- 
ters which he wished to hear, and I ~ 
proceeded with him into the library, © 
where he sat propped up in a chair 
while I sat on another beside him and 
read. ee 
The title of the novel is “God’s Man,” 
and tells the story of a man who came 
to realize the truth of what Bronson- 
Howard and I had been discussing; and 
I read of the fate which overtook him 
as well as the fate which overtook his 
opposite, a man who lived only for 
money. 

The death of the idealist was as beau- 
tiful as the death of the money-grubber 
was horrible. The chapter relating it 
ended with one of the most beautiful 
bits of descriptive fancy I have ever 
read, the whole beauty of which was in 
a single phrase, which is genius. 

The central idea around which the 
whole book is written may be considered 
as the discovery by the hero of the final 
worthlessness of the hypocrisy of the 
age—the “respectability” which money 
argues its slaves into assuming as the 
best imitation of real virtue that it can 
give. 

After the reading of the two chap- 
ters, we had another chat. He-ex- 
plained his own career, and dwelt upon 
some of the phases of it with bit- 
terness. 

“I know that there are many—a great 
many—who consider me an evil man,” 
said he, “and I guess in the main they’re 
right as far as my past performances 
go: but I wonder if one hundred per 
cent of the blame is really mine. It 
never occurs to people, I suppose, that 
if men and women were discouraged 
all along the line in evil-doing, there 
would be mighty little of it. As it is, 
we are all encouraged in evil. It is 
an actual fact that whenever I tried 
to do a decent thing I always got ‘in 
wrong,’ and whenever I pulled off a 
particularly raw piece of work I always 
‘made money and achieved fame through 


































ou are. The world is for 
the next world for whom 


There 
ie sinner, 


rie book, the chapters of which 

you have just been reading, doesn’t 
“seem to me, as I hear it read, to have 

been written by me. It seems to have 

_ been written by some one or something 

of which I was only the instrument. 

Perhaps it is a great book. If it is, I 

will be, as I said, content to go any 

- time, for my work will be finished. I 

have put into it what I have learned in 

the school of my experience, and it has 
not been a pleasant school, because it 

_has not been a guiltless one, and there 
never was truer word spoken than that 
the way of the evil-doer is difficult.” 

Twilight came upon us in the course 
of our talk, and he wanted to rest, so 
I went out and watered the garden, the 

- masturtiums of which are particularly 

_ beautiful and delighted my heart. The 
sun sank, and the twilight deepened into 
dusk, and the dusk into a night over 

“which blazed an army of stars more 

“humerous than the armies of the Tsar. 

* What peace was there! Within the 
bungalow, Bronson-Howard lay dozing. 
I could hear Alphonse in the kitchen 

“tinkling the saucepans, getting dinner 
ready. On the road an occasional mo- 
tor purred by. The wind sang a song 
in the tops of the trees. 

1 finished watering the garden, and 

‘lit the candle in the pierced bronze 
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“The Miracle Man” 
“The Phantom Rival’’.... 
“The Money Makers”. . 
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lantern at the gateway—such a lantern 
as the Porter might have carried in that 
midnight scene in “Macbeth.” 

The dinner and .the balance of the 
evening were spent in the discussion of 
a thousand different things, for when 
two writing men get together, they do 
not have to hunt about for things with 
which to interest each other. To the 
true writer, everything is interesting, 
and the world a fathomless mine of in- 
formation and suggestion. — 

We talked far into the night, then 
turned in in our separate little rooms 
in the bungalow, and slept until the sun 
had crossed Asia, shone upon the em- 
battled armies of the nations of Europe 
and finally returned across the Atlantic 
to wake us to another beautiful Indian 
summer day. 

That afternoon, I returned to fitful, 
restless Manhattan, and I saw in the 


“faces of the people, as I had never no- 


ticed it before, the eager greed that 
drives them forever like the spirits in 
the burning,wind in the First Circle of 
of the Inferno, about and about and 
about ; and though they give their greed 
a decade of pretty names such as Prog- 
ress, Industry and Ambition, there is— 
only one true name for it—Greed. 

Truly was it written of this City that 
herein are sold not only vessels of fine 
brass, and silks, and linens, and all man- 
ner of delicate merchandise; but also 
the souls of men. 


THEATRE 


DU 


Moses in long pants. 
Lace and cloth-of-gold. 
. Broadcloth and gold coins. 


Water-color paints and wicker furni- 
ture. 

The daughters of Moab and the chil- 
dren of Israel. 

The Lady and the Tiger. 

Phineas T. Barnum as a police cap- 
tain. 

King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. 

Francois Villon a la A. D. 1914. 

“Evidence” Marmalade, bread, butter and blonde, 

with.a touch of paprika. 
“What Is Love?” Answer: Delicious. 
RMR FEOWE es cb nc ccevs Undine and the Hunter. 


“Pretty Mrs. Smith” 
“Consequences” 


“Tnnocent” 
“The Law of the Land”. . 


“Daddy Long-Legs” 
“He Comes Up Smiling”. . 









A Thousand Dollars 


In Tens 


WHAT HAPPENED WHEN A 
_DAPPER STRANGER BORROWED 
FIVE CENTS FOR SUBWAY FARE 


By REGINALD BARLOW 


Editor’s Note: 


Mr. Barlow, the author of this entertaining series of 


stories, is most competent to write about the stage. He is one of the American 
theater's best-known actors, the son of Barlow, the famous minstrel, and has been 
a player nearly all of his life. Most of the circumstauces recounted in these stories 
are founded on his own experiences, or on the experiences of others, detailed to him. 


IF ALL the absurd places for 

O an adventure to begin, a sub- 

| way station seems to me to 
be the unlikeliest. 

It was just about midnight on Fri- 
day, January 13th of last year. I had 
just bought my ticket and was about to 
drop it in the box, on the up-town side 
of Times Square station, when I was 
arrested by a slight tug on my coat- 
sleeve. 

“I beg your pardon, but—er—that is 
—er—may I speak to you a moment ?” 

I turned and faced a man, very well 
dressed, and, I should say, about thirty 
years of age, slightly dudish, and sport- 
ing a monocle. There was an air of 
good breeding about him, so I waited 
for him to continue. 

“You see, it’s like this,” he went on 
frankly. “Owing to a peculiar circum- 
stance, the details of which there is no 
necessity of bothering you with now, 
I find myself without a nickel to pay 
my fare. In order that I may get home, 
I must get a nickel somehow. There’s 
no possible way for me to earn it, so 
I am reduced to the necessity of beg- 
ging. If you could find it in your heart 
to favor me with that sum for a few 
hours, I am sure—” 

I stopped him. 
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“Why of course,” I said. “Anyone 
is likely to find himself in that pre- 
dicament at some time or other.” 

He insisted that I give him my ad- 
dress so that he might return the nickel. 
Therefore, when I gave him the money, 
we exchanged cards. He thanked me 
with a dignified air, and there the mat- 
ter ended, I supposed. He went back 
to the window to get his ticket, while I 
hurried through the gate to catch the 
Broadway train that had just pulled in. 

When I had found a seat, I looked 
at the card. It was neatly engraved, 
“Kenneth V. Poland.” I slipped it into 
my vest pocket and promptly forgot 
all about it. 

The following Tuesday I received a 
letter from Mr. Poland, written on the - 
note-paper of a well known club. The 
writer renewed his thanks and enclosed 
three stamps, two two’s and a one, to- 
gether witha ticket for the Astor The- 
ater, which he hoped I would be able 
to use. The ticket was for the follow- 
ing evening, Wednesday. I very seldom 
go to the theater alone, and I remem- 
ber wondering—I must admit, rather 
ungratefully—why he hadn’t sent two 
seats while he was about it. How- 
ever, as it happened, I made use of the 
ticket. 





































| ARRIVED at ribs theater just a few 
minutes before the scheduled time for 
rise of the curtain. The house was 


full, mine being about the only vacant 


seat. On my left was a girl, excep- 
~ tionally pretty, who would have at- 
my attention anyway, even if 

her subsequent actions hadn’t brought 
her to my notice. - On her left sat a 
soldierly-looking old gentleman, appar- 
_ ently her father. When I took my seat 
_ I noticed the girl looked at me with a 
> sort of half scared expression. She 
*~ seemed to be on the point of speaking 
to me, but she checked the impulse, and 

- turning, stared fixedly in the direction 
of the stage. All through the first act 
of George Cohan’s remarkably clever 
play, I noticed that the charming lady 
at my side was in a state of suppressed 
excitement. At the end of the act, the 
old gentleman whispered something to 
his daughter and went out. He had 
barely left his seat when the girl turned 
pep aively to me. 
a bee your pardon, sir,” she said 
excited! ”%, “but that seat you’re in is 


: i suppose I looked my astonishment. 

en I examined my coupon, and fouad 

~ I had made no mistake, the number on 

“it corresponding with the number of 
the seat. 

“I don’t think so,” I said, with as 
much gravity as I could command, “but 
if there is any mistake, I will gladly 
give it up. If your friend arrives, no 
doubt I can find a seat elsewhere.” 

She seemed about to continue, but 
- at that moment her father returned and 
she immediately riveted her eyes on 
the stage again. She didn’t even glance 
in my direction again until the final 
curtain. Moreover, no one had come 
to claim my seat. 
_ “At the end of the play the old gentle- 
man rose and walked out, leaving his 
daughter to follow him. Before doing 
so, she turned to me and spoke to me 
in an eager, agitated whisper. 

“T suppose you are here as a substi- 
tute?” she asked, looking at me with 
an expression of keenest anxiety. 

“Well—er—that is—I guess so,” I 
replied, sort of bewildered. 

She seemed to be relieved, judging 


by the sigh that ‘esbiped Then with a 
smile that haunted me for days after- 
wards, she said, “Then it’s all right,”— 
at the same time slipping a large en- 
velope into my hand. 

I stood like a blithering idiot, with 
my mouth open, gazing after her as 
she left the theater. Then, after a 
supreme effort, I recovered my senses 
and putting the envelope in -my pocket, 
I started to follow the girl; but in the 
lobby crush I lost sight of her. I went 
round to “Jack’s” to get a cup of cof- 
fee and while I waited for it I exam- 
ined the mysterious envelope. I turned 
it over about a dozen times before open- 
ing it; it was very bulky and bore 
neither name nor address. 

I confess that a feeling of guilt came 
over me as I opened it, but the sense 
of curiosity was far greater. At least 
it was the only way I could find a solu- 
tion of the mystery. But that’s where 
I guessed wrong. The mystery was 
deeper than ever. The envelope con- 
tained a. beautiful solitaire diamond 
ring and one thousand dollars in tens. 
I could feel the perspiration dripping, 
and while mopping my brow I noticed 
the waiter looking at me suspiciously, 
so I hastily crammed the envelope and 
its contents into my pocket. I paid the 
man and hurried out into the street. 

I arrived home in the neighborhood 
of twelve o’clock. In those days I lived 
alone in a moderate flat up-town. A 
woman called every morning to perform 
the few household duties, and left long 
before I returned, as I always dined 
down-town. On this particular night I 
let myself in with my_latch-key as 
usual, and stumbled headlong into the 
narrow passage. Recovering my bal- 
ance, I struck a match to see what I 
had stumbled over. I found my heavy 
overcoat lying on the floor, instead of 
hanging in its proper place. 

Mrs. Wicks was a careful woman, 
and looked after my wants like a 
mother, always careful to see that 
everything was in its place. Conse- 
quently, this apparent neglect was un- 
usual, so I turned on the lights and 
went on to the front room. 

What I saw made me gasp. My desk 
had been broken open, papers scattered 
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all over the place—in fact, the whole 
room was in a state of confusion. A 
rapid examination of the other rooms 
proved that the whole apartment had 
received similar treatment. 

That burglars had paid me a visit 
was very evident. Their haul, how- 
ever, had not been a big one. I am not 
a rich man and what money I have I 
prefer to carry with me; and if at any 
time I find a little surplus accumu- 
lating, I deposit it in the savings bank. 
But I had a few articles of value in 
the apartment which I had no desire to 
lose; these they had taken; altogether, 
though, my loss was not more than a 
hundred dollars. The most remark- 
able thing about the whole business was 
the note left behind by the burglars. 
After the manner of their kind, they 
couldn’t resist a gibe at the expense of 
their victim. 

On the table in the kitchen, where 
they had apparently had a meal, was a 
note stuck-with a fork. It read: 


Dear Sir: 

A man who dresses as well as you do, 
and who is as generous with his money 
as you are, ought to have something 
better than this to live in. I overlook 
the fact that you do not keep a servant, 
but I cannot overlook the absence of real 
silver, nor the emptiness of your ice- 
box. Yours in sorrow not in anger, 

: K, Vv. P. 


K. V. P.—Kenneth V. Poland. It 
came to my mind at once. But—pshaw 
—how could the robbery have any pos- 
sible connection with my adventure af 
the theater? Nota chance. No one is 
going to give me a thousand dollars 
and a diamond ring in order that they 
may rob me of a paltry hundred dol- 
lars’ worth. The whole business was 
beyond my power to explain. Nor 
could it have ever been explained, had 
it not been for one of those curious 
accidents which frequently happen in 
real life, but which when introduced in 
narrative form seem so improbable. 

When I started to go down-town the 
next morning, I stowed the money 
safely in an inside pocket, and slipped 
or rather forced the ring on my little 
finger, for I am compelled to admit 
‘ that it was a tight fit. Anyway, I had 











no desire to leave anything else of va 
in a house that had already be 
robbed ; the robbers might return thir 
ing they had overlooked something: 


ALONG in the afternoon I met Jack 
Barnes, a very old friend of mine 

who had just returned from Afri 
where he had been on a photographic © 
expedition. We spent the rest of the 
day together, and in the evening we 
dined at the club. 

Barnes was intensely interesting, re- 
lating incidents of the expedition which 
do not get into the newspapers; but 
through all his stories I could see that 
there was something on his mind apart 
from his tales of adventure. Over our 
coffee and cigarettes he opened up his 
mind and told me his trouble. % 

“Tt’s like this, old chap,” he said: “I 
am worried about my young brother, 
Joe. You know him, of course?” 

I hadn’t met him recently, but I knew 
him very well. 
“Well, the damned little fool has got. 
himself in wrong for fair. ‘You prob- 
ably know that he was engaged to 
marry Beth Sanders, the Major’s 

daughter. Well, it’s all off. The old 
man was against it from the start, but 
Joe could have overcome that if he had 
kept straight. But the crazy idiot got 
mixed up with a bad lot here in New 
York, not merely young fellows that 
were running wild, but a bunch of reg- 
ular robbers. They got him playing 
cards and bled him till he was white. 
He got in over his depth—up to his 
eyes in debt—and in the hope of mak- 
ing good and recovering his losses he 
took some money belonging to the firm 
with whom he is employed. Of course 
that went the same way, and ever since, 
he has been trying desperately to bor- 
row the money to put himself right. 
Then, on top of that, Major Sanders, 
who had heard rumors, forbade his 
daughter to see or even correspond with 
Joe; but the girl, in spite of her father’s 
injunction, arranged to meet him last 
night. But he didn’t keep the appoint- 
ment. The gang, while they knew they 
had squeezed him pretty dry, didn’t 
believe he was clean, so they put knock- 
out drops in his drink and went through 
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him for everything. Of course, when 
he came to his senses, he hadn’t a sou; 
so he came to me, and you know how 
much sympathy I have for that sort of 
thing. You can about guess what I 
said to him, and now he’s talking a lot 
of stuff about ending it all.” 

“He certainly has fixed it nice for 
himself. Hew much money does he 
owe the firm:” 

“A thousand dollars.” 

“What do you know about that?” I 
said absently. “Say, Jack, I’d like to 
have a talk with Joe.” 

“T wish you would, old man. I can’t 
talk to him and keep my temper at the 
same time.” 

We found Joe Barnes, a good-look- 
ing, strapping youngster of twenty- 
three, in the last stages of despondency. 
He told us the old, old story; it has 
been told in every mortal tongue. 

“Now see here, Joe, my boy,” I said, 
laying my hand over his two clenched 
ones, “if I lend you the money—” ’ 

That’s as far as I got. I had no time 
to say any more. He grabbed my wrist 
with an iron clutch, and staring with 
wide-open eyes at my hand, he almost 
shrieked : 

“Where the hell did you get that 
ring?” 

I, in turn, stared at him in amaze- 
ment; then suddenly a light burst upon 
my mind. 

“That was given to me by a real 
lady,” I replied smilingly. 

“You're a liar.” 

“Look out, boy; don’t lose your head 
and say things you might be sorry for,” 
I said, quietly. “If you'll promise not 
to be foolish, and answer a few ques- 
tions, we might be able to get down to 
something tangible. You had an ap- 
pointment last night to meet Miss San- 
ders?” 

“Ves.” 

“Where?” 

“What the—” 

“Was it at the Astor Theater?” 

A look of wonderment was his an- 
swer. 

“You see I guessed right the very 
first time,” I said. “Now, among your 
gambling friends, especially those you 
were with on Monday night, was there 


a man among them about thirty, well- 
dressed and wearing an eyeglass?” 

“Why, yes, that’s Kenneth V.— 
Dandy Ken, the fellows call him. But 
I wouldn’t believe anything against 
him ; he had nothing to do with robbing 
me. He’s a nice fellow—he—” 

“Well, Joe, here is your ring and a 
thousand dollars in tens. They were 
sent to you by a lady whom you know. 
If it was up to me to give advice, I 
would tell you to take this money and 
square yourself, and then try and set 
yourself right with the lady who is, 
in my opinion, much too good for 
you.” And turning to the brother, I 
said, “If you don’t mind, Jack, I’d 
like you to help me to see this thing 
to a finish.” 


| grace BARNES and I went straight 
down to Police Headquarters. Ina 
few hours “Dandy Ken” was in the 
Tombs, and if you can believe the de- 
tectives, he looks good for a long term 
in Sing-Sing. There isn’t much more 
to tell. It seems that Miss Sanders 
had heard about Joe’s gambling, and 
that he was moving heaven and earth 
to borrow a thousand dollars. The 
usual good friend was on the job with 
a story to relate. She secured the 
money somehow and intended to send 
it to him and at the same time return 
her engagement ring. In order to get 
both into his hands, she had persuaded 
her father to take her to the theater, 
and had then bought the ticket for the 
seat next to theirs and mailed it to Joe. 
We know how he lost the ticket. 

When “Dandy Ken” borrowed the 
nickel from me it seems he really 
needed it, but having obtained my ad- 
dress he decided to put it to some use. 
In going through Joe’s pockets he 
found the ticket for the Astor; he sent 
it to me, so as to make sure he would 
not be interrupted while he burglarized 
my apartment. 

Joe’s lesson did him good. The last I 
saw-of him he was walking along Fifth 
Avenue with Beth Sanders and the 
Major, all seemingly well pleased with 
themselves. I caught Joe’s eye, and 
raised my hat, but ‘the ungrateful cuss 
cut me dead. 











Little Stories 
of the New Plays 


JUST THE INFORMATION YOU WANT 
ABOUT THE MORE IMPORTANT 


NEW PRODUCTIONS, 


GIVEN IN 


CLEAR AND ATTRACTIVE FORM 


“INNOCENT” 


By George Broadhurst 
CAST 
gS 2 Gerace ee Deere Allen Atwell 
OE SCI site oi 550 Ss ace Harold de Becker 
A Porter.... .... George Seybolt 
Bela Nemzetti......3...... John Miltern 
Horace Irving........Julian L’Estrange 
Peter McCormick...... Hardee Kirkland 








BHNOCEME S655 690 C88 es. Pauline Frederick 
Istvan Kepes..3........4- Louis Morrell 
Zoltan Andrassy....... Kenneth Hunter 
Oskar von Guggen...... George Probert 
PION oie iiss tvs 0 05 605808 Claire Coste 
Second Waiter. .......uscee- Burt Castle 
TWAt OUP 6 oe Svc cece Leo de Valery 
His Excellency... ....cccsss Arthur Lewis 





N MUKDEN, Manchuria, lives 
H Peter McCormick with his 

beautiful, illegitimate daugh- 
ter, the child of the woman he loved to 
madness, whose love for him killed her 
and ruined him. He has named his 
daughter Innocent, and has kept her ina 
garden, away from the world, and all its 
follies and passions and glories. 

But finally he realizes that with the 
heavy drinking which followed his 
wife’s death, his own death draws on 
apace; and to his friend, Bela Nemzetti, 
a Hungarian, he confesses that the 
thought of what will become of In- 
nocent, whom he worships as his loved 
one’s own self, when he is dead, is 
driving him mad. 

Bela promises to adopt her, and does 
so when McCormick dies shortly after, 
taking her to Budapest with him. It 
is his intention to take her to the coun- 
try, for McCormick had warned him 
that she inherited her father’s wild love 
of life and action and color and the 
gorgeousness of things, and he feared 
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that they would ruin her. Before Bela 
can get her away from the city, how- 
ever, Horace Irving, an English friend, 
takes her to the opera. She is intoxi- 
cated with it. Then von Guggen, a 
German bounder of adventurous pro- 
clivities, talks to her of the wonders of 
the.cities. He also tells Bela how mar- 
velously, wonderfully beautiful she is, 
and laughs when Bela resents the in- 
sinuation that he wishes her for his own. 

That night, Innocent makes Bela fall 
passionately in love with her, and gives 
herself to him so.that he will keep her 
in the capital. He gambles all his 
money away, and when she finds he is 
bankrupt, she leaves him without a 
word, going with the bounder von Gug- 
gen to Monte Carlo. This comes after 
a violent scene in which she forces Bela 
to quarrel bitterly with his best friend, 
the Englishman, Horace Irving. 

At Monte Carlo, after von Guggen 
-goes bankrupt, Innocent meets His Ex- 
cellency, who takes her to Nice. There, 
in a private dining-room, Bela finds 
her dining with him. Owing to the 
diplomatic skill of His Excellency, a 
tragedy is averted, and Bela, a wreck 
of his former self, leaves with a purse 
of gold which His Excellency forces 
upon him with such tact that it ap- 
pears to be not a gift, but a simple 
courtesy between friends. 

And a week later, in a room in the 
‘hotel at Mukden, Bela blows out his 
brains, leaving a letter for Horace Irv- 
ing telling the whole story, and the re- 
mainder of his purse of gold for the 
Chinese servants. 

(Produced by A. H. Woods) 








































“THE MIRACLE MAN” 
By George M. Cohan 






CAST 
- The Patriarch....... Wm. H. Thompson 
_ John Madison, alias Doc Garfield.... 







SOE Ae ee George Nash 
Helena, Madison’s “Queen”...Gail Kane 
Harry Evans, alias Pale-Faced Harry 

MEE SA 65 4.50's'6-03'0 68 65:2 Earle Browne 
Michael Coogan, alias The Flopper. 

Sap eae James C. Marlowe 
Hiram Higgins, proprietor of the Con- 

Sn ae eee Frank Bacon 
Martha Higgins, his wife....Ada Gilman 
Betty Higgins, his daughter.......... 

MRS oS 5a. Vin ony 06 0 0-900 Mary Murphy 
Tom Holmes.......... Clifford Dempsey 
Mary Holmes, his daughter........... 

NS he Van's bss e sae 4 8% Gerrie O’Brien 
Eddie Holmes, his son..... Percy Helton 
David, the Patriarch’s servant.../.... 

CES ae Frederick Maynard 
Bobby, bellboy at the Congress...... 
Daniel Burns 
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“T)\OC” breezes into Needley, Maine, 
one day to discover that there is 
a Patriarch living there with the gift 
of healing. He finds the Patriarch 
hasn’t been charging anything. A great 
thought strikes him. He gets a cold 
in his head cured, and discovers that 
_ the Patriarch has lost a grand-niece 
- whom he dearly loved as a little child. 
Doc rakes up a deal with Pale-faced 
Harry, a “dope,” and Coogan, a “flop- 
per,” to go up with him and fake sick- 
ness, let the Patriarch cure them and 
then advertise it to the whole country 
and get into the deal for the coin that 
will flow in from the hypochondriac 
rich. To cinch the matter further, he 
gets his girl, Helena, to pretend to be 
the Patriarch’s grand-niece. 
~ The Patriarch receives them all gra- 
ciously. A wonderful cure of a small 
lame boy is made before them, and this 
_ so affects the “dope,” the “flopper” and 
Helena that they agree to stick with 
him in the deal, but refuse to take 
any money and announce that they are 
“going straight.” The “dope” has been 
cured of his habit by the Patriarch and 
has fallen in love with a little girl in 
the town, and Coogan has “fallen for” 
the hotel-keeper’s daughter. 
|. Helena announces to Doc that she is 
going straight all through and will have 
no more to do with him. He threatens 
that if she doesn’t return with him to 










































New: York that night, he will tell the 
Patriarch, whom she has grown to love 
and believe in, that she has deliberately 
fooled him. Helena, fearing that it 
would break the old man’s heart, in 
agony agrees to go: but just at that 
moment, it is discovered. that the 
Patriarch has quietly gone to sleep— 
never to awake again. 

But it seems as though the wonder- 
ful spirit of faith and love which the 
old man had, lives after him and grows’ 
stronger as the clay house of his spirit 
lies in the little cottage. The whole 
truth is told the villagers; but instead 
of turning upon those who had come to 
exploit their beloved Patriarch, they re-’ 
ceive them with open arms, and the 
four crooks remain in Needley, be- 
loved of all, and “straight” at last. 
(Produced by Cohan & Harris) 


“HE COMES UP SMILING” 
By Byron Ongley and Emil Nyitray 
LEADING CHARACTERS 

Jeraboam Martin, “The Watermelon” 
FE ROT, GY et ee Douglas Fairbanks 
James, “The Baron”....... Robert Kelly 
Mike, “The Professor”....Charles Horn 
William Bartlett........ William Morris _ 
“Billy” Bartlett, his daughter......... 
‘sa bien acracecn teat ek Patricia Collinge 
General Crossman....... George Backus 
Louise Crossman, his daughter........ 
Lieu co More .cte ss Kathryn Browne Decker 
William Hargrave Batchelor......... 
o PE siagiIse SE welpemels cw ewes Robert Cain 
Alphonse, chauffeur.... Edouard Durand 


HE WATERMELON, accompa- 

nied by the Professor and the 
Baron, goes to take a swim. The 
Baron, incensed at the Watermelon’s 
dude habit of taking a shave with a 
safety razor every morning, steals the 
latter’s clothes. At the same time, 
William Hargrave Batchelor, leaving 
his car; which has run out of gasoline, 


by the wayside, goes to take a swim — ; 


while the Professor goes to the village 
to fetch him some gas. 

The Watermelon, finding his own 
clothes gone, gets into William Har- 
grave Batchelor’s silken raiment and 
feels fine. He gets into the car and 
sits in the seat. Passes a car in which 
is General Crossman, a motor-fiend, 














who returns to find out what is wrong 
with the stalled car. Asking the Wa- 
termelon for his name, the General is 
given one of Batchelor’s cards. The 
Watermelon is literally dragged away 
with the promise that Alphonse shall 
return for the car. 

Falling in love with “Billy” Bartlett, 
the daughter of William Bartlett, 
whom the real Batchelor walloped in 
the cotton market a few days pre- 
viously, the Watermelon is invited by 
Bartlett to go on a week’s trip, Bart- 
lett’s idea being to get his supposed 
enemy away from the Street long 
enough to squelch him. At this junc- 
ture, William Hargrave Batchelor ap- 
pears in the Watermelon’s original 
clothes. At first a fight threatens; but 
in the end they make a deal. The 
Watermelon continues to pretend to be 
Batchelor, while the real Batchelor 
goes back and proceeds to ciean up 
again on the unsuspecting Bartlett. 

The Watermelon finally confesses to 
Bartlett, who promises him that if he 
oa return in a year a man, “Billy” is 

is. 

A year later, the Watermelon turns 
up, and proves to be a mysterious force 
which has been giving Bartlett and 
Batchelor, now partners, a hard time 
in the Exchange during the six months 
past. 

Handshakes, greetings, kisses, cur- 
tain. 

(Produced by A. H. Woods) 


“WHAT IS LOVE?” 
By George Scarborough 


Ruth Findla 
Celeste Gordon Nanette Comstoc 
Frank Gordon Theodore Friebus 
Lucy Gordon......+++. ....-Alice Brady 
Judge Henry Sayles...... B. R. Graham 
Mrs. Henry Sayles Jennie Eustace 
Robert Hoyt Charles Balsar 
John Sayles Jerome Patrick 
Samuel Hoyt Edward See 
Mrs. Samuel Hoyt 


Lucy GORDON was just sending 
out her wedding invitations for her 
marriage to John Sayles, when she 
ieckant that her first lover, Bob Hoyt, 
had returned from abroad. 
Immediately after this Bob rushes 


in and gives her a kiss before he 
that she is engaged to John. The 
is a very different one from any John 
had given her, Lucy discovers; and 
result of her telling Bob of her enga 
ment is his determination to win 
away from her fiancé, a lawyer with 
a sense of propriety in place of a 
heart. : 
The changing of Lucy from John’s 
fiancé to Bob’s sweetheart again, and 
the involving thereby of the entire 
families of the three participants, cause 
many alarums and excursions. 
(Produced by Messrs. Shubert) 


“CONSEQUENCES” 
By H. F. Rubinstein 


CAST 
Rosalind Collins 
Freddie Fincher 
Mrs. Collins 
Mr. Collins 
Benjamin Lipski 
Bernard Lipski 
Gladys Lipski 
Mr. Lipski 
Mrs. Lipski 


BENJAMIN LIPSKI, a young man 
with an idea that he has a mission, 
and Rosalind Collins, a suffragette, 
meet at a suffragette speech-making 
party in Hyde Park and come to the 
conclusion that they are soul-mates. 
When Rosalind tells this to her family, 
there is an uproar, just as there is when 
Benjamin télls his family. The Collins 
family objects to the idea of their 
daughter’s marrying a Jew, and the Lip- — 
ski family to the idea of their son’s 

marrying a Gentile. re 

When old man Collins finds, however, 
that Lipski pére is one of his wealth- 
iest clients, and when Lipski pére dis- 
covers that Rosalind’s family have a 
most enviable social position, all oppo- 
sition dies away and the magnificent 
speeches made by the members of both 
families against racial intermarriage, 
become encouraging sweetmeats of con- 
versation. 

Dismayed by the lack of the opposi- 
tion which they had counted upon, 
Rosalind and Benjamin discover that 
they are not soul-mates at all, and call 
off their match at the last moment, only 


Mary Servoss 
Leonard Mudie 


Elliott Dexter 
Horace Braham 
Fania Marinofft 
Gaston Mervale 
Saba Raleigh 





cover that Freddie Fincher, once 

nd’s lover, and Gladys Lipski, 

jamin’s sister, have secretly got- 

“ten married, so that the apartment ob- 

‘tained for Rosalind and Benjamin, and 

the wedding festivities, have not been 
all for naught after all. 

(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert) 


“THE LAW OF THE LAND” 
Anonymous 
CAST 

Arthur Brockland George Graham 

hetwood Harry Lillford 
Robert Harding..........- Charles Lane 
Mrs. Harding..... by eeacers Julia Dean 
Geoffrey Morton Milton Sills 
i Master Macomber 
Doctor Whittridge James Seeley 
Hurlburt Ethel Wright 
Police Captain Prichard..Walter Craven 
Policeman Burns Thomas Gunn 
Policeman Taylor Harry Oldridge 
Inspector Cochrane George Fawcett 


RS. HARDING is the mother of a 

boy whom Robert Harding, her 

husband, discovers is not his son, but 

_ the son of Geoffrey Morton. He makes 

_ the discovery by beating the boy in the 
' presence of Morton. 

After Morton leaves Harding’s study, 
where this scene has taken place, Hard- 
ing, in an effort to make his wife suf- 
fer even more than she has already suf- 
fered for her unfaithfulness, announces 
to her his intention of beating her boy 
with a raw-hide whip until he faints 
from pain, 

Driven to desperation, she draws a 
revolver from a desk drawer and shoots 
Harding dead. Both Harding’s secre- 
tary and the butler, Chetwood, do their 
best to make the thing appear to be a 
suicide. 

- At the last moment, however, under 
the questioning of Inspector Cochrane, 
after it has been definitely proven that 
the man had been murdered and the 
men had all willingly let the suspicion 
rest on them for Mrs. Harding’s sake, 
and in spite of what Morton can do to 
take the guilt upon himself, Mrs. 
Harding is discovered. But the In- 
spector decides that it shall be officially 
a suicide after all. 

(Produced by George Broadhurst, Inc.) 


“THE HAWK” 
By Francis de Croisset 


CAST 
Comte George de Dasetta 


L Frank Losee 
Marquis de Sardeloup...Wright Kramer 
René de Tierrache Conway Tearle 
Charles Duperre Herbert Delmore 
Gerard Duclos.......... V. L. Granville 
The Prince... iccss< ESS ae Ae Richard Dix 
Smithson.....e0 eaeuawe Wm. H. Burton 

Gable vo hogs «.+..-Herbert Belmore 
MOT S45 sceexs bvoosea eee P. J. Maccord 
Footman Lawrence Clifford 

Howard Jones 

Comtesse Marina de Dasetta 
Mile. Gabrielle Dorziat 
Mme. de Tierrache....Grace Henderson 
Beatrice Duclos Pauline Whitson 
The Baroness Elise Oldham 


Mercedes de Cordoba 
Guests. Bertha Cozens and Agnes Kemble 


THE COUNT DE DASETTA and 

the beautiful Countess, his wife, go 
about cheating their social equals and 
inferiors at cards, and though a hawk 
of prey, the Count is a strong man. His 
beautiful little wife becomes infatu- 
ated, eventually, with young René de 
Tierrache, and makes up her mind to 
forego the gambling which at first she 
had begged the Count to teach her so 
that she could assist him in his trim- 
ming. ; 

The Countess is very beautiful, and 
young René very much in love, so they 
feel that right must be on their side. 
The Count leaves them alone, and has 
disappeared for a year before. Eric 
Drakon, René’s American uncle, who 
has promised to find the Count so that 
he will grant his wife a divorce in per- 
son, which is necessary under the 
French law, discovers him. 

He is brought to Drakon’s apartment 
and left alone with the Countess. At 
first, still filled with her own self- 
righteousness, she demands her divorce 
from him. He grants it. Then she 
discovers that he has neither an over- 
coat nor clean linen, and that he is tak- 
ing morphine to forget. 

She then realizes what has happened 
and her old love comes back. Weeps, 
shrugs @ la Parisienne, exit le Comte 
et la Comtesse together. Tiens! 

(Produced by William Faversham) 





Ge a alo 


“THE PHANTOM RIVAL” 
American 


By Ferenc Molnar 

ersion by Leo Ditrichstein 
CAST 

Leo Ditrichstein 
Malcolm Williams 
F Westerton 
Lee Millar 
John Bedouin 
SOUS ceeds 6 oa Poses ee 3 oe ne 
: Fr . Morris 
Waiters .«.eLouis Poiselli 
Laura Hope Crews 
Lila Barclay 
Anna McNaughton 
: i Ethel Marie Sasse 


WRITER and an actor sit talk- 

ing in a restaurant, the writer try- 
ing to impress upon the impenetrable 
cranium of the actor that he has an 
idea for a play, the idea being that a 
woman never forgets her first love, 
even though she may marry another 
man and be a good and faithful wife 
to him; that in her dreams the hero of 
o~ achievements is always that first 
ove, idealized and transformed in her 
memory to a super-man. 

As they talk, a man and woman hav- 
ing a violent, jealous quarrel enter, con- 
tinuing their quarrel throughout the 
meal, the man insanely jealous,_ the 
woman sometimes smiling, sometimes 
in tears and being frightfully nagged. 

Comes then into the restaurant a 
foreigner, who looks at the wife. The 
husband becomes more jealous than 
ever. He discovers that the foreigner 
was a suitor of his wife’s years before, 
when she was a girl. 

The husband and wife leave the res- 
taurant. 

That evening, in their home, while 
resting before going to the Van Ness 
ball, she falls asleep and dreams that 
the foreigner, a young Russian who 
had left America to serve his country 
in Manchuria, has returned to the ball, 
first as a great general, then as the 
president of the Russian imperial 
council, then as a great singer, then 
finally, as a tramp, a wreck. In all 
cig guises, she wants to flee with 

im. 

When she awakens, it is almost time 
to go to the ball. Just as she and her 
husband are about to leave, the secre- 
tary of the president of the council 


Sascha Tatiche 
Frank Marsha 


oe 


(the President having busir 

her husband regarding anew sub 

Petrograd), arrives with some p 

to be signed. It is the Russian. 

husband leaves his wife with the old” 

flame. He is impossible; she is bored 

to death; and when he goes, her h 

band’s phantom rival goes with him. 
(Produced by David Belasco) 


“THE MONEY MAKERS” 
By Charles Klein 
‘AST 
James Rodman Emmet Corrigan 
James Rodman, Jr......... Felix Krembs 
Ronald Haritridge Eugene O’Brien 
Keith Rodman i 
Pollard 


fartridge, Sr.....seeee- -Dodson Mitchell 
Bulstrode.......... -»+»Burton Churchill 
Dr. Rossiter ..Joseph Adelman 
Dr. Lemoyne ..--Alfred Hudson 
Dockson 


Evans 

Alexandra Carlisle 
Eva Condon 

.. Margaret Wycherly 


AMES RODMAN, the multi-mil- 

lionaire, one of the predatory rich, 
a malefactor of great wealth, becomes 
seriously- ill. During his illness he 
comes to realize the tremendous evil 
he has done, and that his money has 
made his family: utterly and absolutely 
selfish. His own eldest son even tries — 
to get him to sign a power of attorney 
turning over all his wealth to him. 

He resolves to give back the mon 
he has made, to the people to whom it 
rightfully belongs. This brands him 
and his associates as crooks on a gi- 


Emily Rodman 
Agatha Van Stittart 
rs. Pierson 


-gantic scale. The credit of Wall Street — 


is threatened. His associates, mad 
with fright, conspire with his son to 
wreck him, to prove him insane and ~ 

take his money from him. Only his 
second wife, whom he thought had only 

— him for his money, stands by 
im. 

In the end, she wrecks the evil in- 
tentions of the plotters, and James Rod- 
man, no more a sinning “plute,” is a 
poorer, but godlier and better loved 
man. 

_ (Produced by Selwyn and Company) 





‘GIRL IN A MILLION” 
} ee ae by Addison Burkhardt and 
Fs Collins; music by Addi- 
- son open and Frieda Hall. 


Henrietta Tedro 
whe ohn Scannell 


Se sf Leighton 
itis fi ...Nita Allen 


_ Mrs. Natalie Goodwin.. 


Edwin M. Favor 
Eva Fallon 
Lenore Novasio 
ee — 


Marie Beauregard 
Louise Beauregard 
Highbrow Jimmy 
Leonard Vincent 


EALTHY Mrs. van Allan Blake- 

ly is giving a house party at her 
villa on the Hudson. Among her 
guests is her widowed sister-in-law, 
who, pressed by creditors, plans to mar- 
ty one of two heiress orphans, also 
guests, to her own candidate, from 
whom she expects to receive pay for 
her pains. 

Highbrow Jimmy intercepts a tele- 
gram, has impersonated the guest of 
honor, overhears the plot, and forces 
the widow to put-him up as her candi- 
date for bridegroom. But the guardian 
of the two heiresses, Colonel Jefferson 
Wasp, fearing fortune hunters, makes 
it plain that only one of the two girls 
is to get the fortune. He refuses to 
tell which. It is supposed that which- 
ever girl wears a certain necklace is 
to receive the fortune. But each in 
turn wears it, and Jimmy gets most 
muddling instructions from the widow 
in consequence. 

So he steals the necklace. However, 
he has fallen in love with Marie, one 
‘of the sisters. Suspicion of the theft 
falls on Harry Leighton, who is. en- 
amored of Louise, the other sister. 
Thereupon Highbrow Jimmy, being a 
lover himself, misdirects suspicion by 
slipping the necklace into the Colonel’s 
pocket. 

Next appears the guest Jimmy has 
been impersonating; and then along 
comes “Burnie, the Badger,” a crook, 
whose attempt to steal the necklace is 
frustrated by Jimmy. Jimmy confesses 
to Marie; she forgives him; Burnie is 
thrown out of a window ; Harry and 


*t aish are forgiven for having- eloped ; 
and everything turns out happily ever 
afterward. 
(Produced by Regal Producing 
Company) 


“EVIDENCE” 
By J. and L. Du Rocher MacPherson 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Major Pollock........... J. W. Austin 
ady Una Wimborne Viva Birkett 

Cyril Wimborne, K. C. M. P 
ES Eee ey G. a Smith 
Abingdon (“Bing”) Wimborn B 

Master Seale Sheffield 

Curly Lushington rank Gillmore 
Sir Harold Courtenay. Stanley Wyndham 
Colonel Lennox......++0+ F. W. Permain 
Herbert Stavely il Biddulph 
Lord Ebbrington.. len Thomas 
Sir Andrew MacDonell.....Fred Welsh 
John Frazer — Kent 
Doyle Leonard Grey 
Picohae of Gillingham..Haidee Wright 


MAJOR POLLOCK, in love with 
Lady Una Wimborne, lures her 
to an inn on the Devon coast and com- 
promises her by sending her a wire 
purporting to be from her husband. In 
this way, he revenges himself upon her 
for not returning his guilty passion. 

Wimborne divorces her on the circum- 
stantial evidence, and the two eat out 
their hearts, separated. The little son, 
“Bing,” is kept by Wimborne. 

The Duchess of Gillingham, a bril- 
liant, terrible old lady with a heart of 
gold, schemes to prove to Wimborne 
what a fool he is and incidentally to 
show him that his wife is innocent, and 
to bring Lady Una back to her son and 
the man she still loves. One of her 
young men friends puts the deal 
through for her. 

It is discovered that Sir Harold 
Courtenay, the man to whom Pollock 
had given his confession when dying of 
his wounds in Afghanistan, has not di- 
vulged the confession because of his 
hope of winning the love of the Lady 
Una, himself. 

When he finds his task is hopeless, 
however, and also becoming ashamed 
of himself at the suffering he has so 
selfishly caused, he produces the con- 
fession, and Lord and Lady Wimborne 
and “Bing” are united once more. 

(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert) 





Famous Speeches 
by Famous Frrage 


MANAGER WILLIAM HARRIS 
IS DISCUSSED PRO AND CON 


Editor’s Note: 


It has been the good fortune of THE GREEN Book 


MaGazineE to get exclusive selection of the speeches made at the famous dinner. 
of The Friars, given at certain intervals to their members distinguished in the 
arts and crafts of the stage, wthsic, literature and other kindred professions. In - 
this number are presented speeches made at a dinner given in honor of William 
Harris, a charming and well-beloved man who is one of the greatest powers im 
the theatrical world. Mr. Harris was sixty-seven years old when this dinner 


was given. 


OASTMASTER Friar Abbot 

dé John Rumsey introduced 

Marc Klaw, of the theatrical 

firm of Klaw and Erlanger, as ad- 

vance agent. for Mr. Harris. Mr. 

Klaw, as is the custom of “advance 

agents” at the Friars’ dinners, was high 

in praise of the guest of honor. He 
said: 


N OW, to be very frank with you, I 

have wanted this job, and there- 
fore it is both pleasant and easy. 
Pleasant, because I have always wanted 





to say something about that great and. 


young man of the theatrical profes- 
sion, old Bill Harris, Jr., the father of 
young William and Henry B. Harris, 
Senior; and easy, because with such a 
strong attraction behind me, there is 
no need to ascend to lofty flights of 
imagination, nor to descend to the com- 
mon level of the space-abusing Ananias. 
Bill Harris can do his own lying, and 
in that respect he is absolutely inde- 
pendent of his agent. You will hear 
him soon and judge for yourselves. 

I never knew him to ask favors of 
any man, and therefore I am going to 
accord him none. His record speaks 
for itself, and personally I wish to God 
it had the lock-jaw. (Laugiter and 
applause. ) 


I have advertised high and low for 
my facts. I have offered rewards and 
premiums/for authentic accounts of his 
sayings and doings, and the profession 
has responded with such alacrity an 
evinced such a desire to have the truth 
unveiled that my discourse to-night 
partakes of the nature of a biographical 
mosaic. And right here I want to ac 
knowledge my indebtedness to Mr, 
John A. McNally, Mr. Erlawshe, Mr. 
Charles Burnham, Mr. E. D. Price and” 
others who have furnished me valuable - 
material in this investigation. I would 
like also to express my keen apprecia 
tion to the Pinkerton Detective Agency 
for material more interesting, but 
which, unfortunately, I cannot disclose 
before this polite company. 

The place and date of his birth are 
enshrouded in mystery. Some accounts 
say he was born in Germany, but all 
agree that he made a noise in the world 
at a very early age. In fact, it is stated 
that when the nurse announced to an 
expectant family that a son and heir 
had been born, young William celebrat- 
ed the event by letting out a whoop 
like a Cherokee Indian, and proceeded 
promptly to order up the drinks. 

A moth-eaten volume in the Astor 
Library hinted vaguely that he made 
his first public appearance in the Eliza- 


1145 





however, to the story that came 

. Massachusetts. Colony, the scene 

f his later struggle and triumphs, that 

records the fact that when the Pilgrims 

nded on the coast of Massachusetts 

im 1620, their attention was first at- 

facted to a sign on Plymouth Rock in 

‘red letters reading, “Bowman & Har- 

' fis, Tenth Year of the Uninterrupted 

- Success of the Champion Right-foot 
‘Dancers of the World.” (Laughter.) 

That was a strenuous period in 

American history, but Bill found con- 

ial companionship among the in- 

bitants. In fact, it is suspected that, 

at that remote period, he stood in with 

- the scalpers. It was then also that he 

_ found the efficacy of tobacco as a sub- 
stitute for chewing gum. 

The police records next locate him in 
‘Cleveland. Now Cleveland is re- 
sponsible for a good deal. (Laughter.) 
‘Mark Hanna came from Cleveland. 
$So did A. L. Erlanger. In Cleveland, 


as in Massachusetts, the tobacco habit 
Played an important part in Bill’s life, 
d walking along the streets of that 


‘town he saw over a tobacconist’s estab- 
hment a sign—‘Good strippers want- 
ed.” His artistic soul sprang into life 
at once, and immediately he wanted to 
* pose in the altogether. (Layghter.) 
Rushing into that shop, filled with 
men and women, Bill began to peel with 
the rapidity of a lightning change art- 
ist, and had gotten perilously near his 
_suspender buckles when the foreman 
_ brought him up with a jerk by saying, 
_ “What the devil are you doing here?” 
Of course, Bill made a hit there, as 
he has at everything since, and he went 
to work at the princely salary of a dol- 
Tar and a half a week. 
__ My informant next tells me that he 
"was found in Detroit with Lent’s New 
York Circus. That was in 1873. His 
» salary then was not a very munificent 
- one, but with an expertness in short- 
changing his customers and selling tick- 
ets for the concert after the big show, 
in one year he managed to lay by 
twenty-five hundred dollars. He 
romptly sent in his resignation to 
ir Lent, who as promptly accepted 
it, as he wanted to resume the 


proprietorship of his own show. It 
was through the handling of these 
pasteboards that Bill acquired that deft- 
ness which afterwards made him known 
as the best short-card pinochle player 
east of the Missouri River. 

Now, I know what I am talking about 
on this subject, because my partner, 
Mr. Erlanger, is a living exhibit of mis- 
placed confidence in Harris. He goes 
to Chicago with him on periodical trips, 
and always comes back with a hard- 
luck story. I asked Harris once to . 
teach me pinochle as he plays it—that 
is, dealing strictly above the table, be- 
cause Erlanger tells me he knows the 
next card with an accuracy that 
amounts to clairvoyance. Harris told 
me that pinochle could only be played 
for stakes, and as he never played for 
less than a dollar a game, he thought 
it would cost me about a hundred dol- 
lars to learn it. My impression is that 
Harris got one hundred dollars from 
Erlanger between Syracuse and Ro- 
chester on the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited. So Erlanger must have learned it 
quicker than I did. 

But I am digressing. 

After this he hooked up with a young 
man named William Carroll, a good 
singer and an excellent banjo-player, 
and together they toured the country 
under the management of Tony Pastor, 
Josh Hart and others, playing all the 
principal vaudeville houses of the coun- 
try. But he wasn’t content with sweep- 
ing up two hundred dollars a week with 
his partner; he was always hankering 
for a little graft on the side. And in 


_ this respect a pathetic story comes to 


me from a brother Friar, Mr. E. D. 
Price, whom you all know, and a man 
of good repute. I want to read you 
what he wrote to me recently. 


Mr. Marc Klaw, 

Dear Sir: I notice that you are ad- 
vertising for information derogatory to 
the character of William Harris. When 
in 1873 I was a young’and trusting news- 
paper reporter in Detroit, along comes 
this man Bill Harris working with an 
accomplice under the team name of Car- 
roll & Harris, doing a song and dance 
act at Charlie Welch’s old Theatre 
Comique on Jefferson Avenue. They 
were billed as the Happy Hottentots. 
(Laughter.) 











Instead of spending his days in the bar 
next door, as was the well-established 
custom of first class artists, Harris dis- 
er his natural avarice by going about 
selling key rings with a metal tag at- 
tached. Upon the tag he stamped the 
purchaser’s name and address. Relying 
upon the business integrity of this man 
Harris, and being at that time less 
sophisticated than I am now—for that 
was before I sank into the show busi- 
ness—I paid him in absolutely good faith 
twenty-five cents of my hard earnings 
for a key ring, believing his statement 
that the tag would wear permanently. 
That was only thirty-seven years ago, 
and I regret to say that one of the initials 
has become almost obliterated. (Laugh- 
ter.) This, of course, has caused a ma- 
terial deterioration in the value of the 
article. I have spoken to Harris several 
times about this and requested a rebate, 
but have never been able to obtain any 
satisfaction. 
If there is any reward for this infor- 
mation I should like to have it dis- 
tributed among the worthy persons to 
whom I owe stock royalties. (Laugh- 
ter.) It is simply deplorable how some 
folks are getting on in this world and 
are féted and banqueted repeatedly, while 
their victims are forced to eke out a bare 
livelihood going ‘around the country 
ahead of Bob Hilliard and other shows. 
Very truly yours, 
E. D. Price. 
HORTLY after this we find Har- 
‘ris back to Plymouth Rock, the 
scene of his earlier triumphs. He had 
no money now, but he had his eye 
hungrily on a theater called the How- 
ard Athenzum in Boston. He wanted 
that theater. He was attracted by the 
name of a man called Rich. So he 
struck up a connection with him here 
in New York, and got Rich to go 
with him to Boston. Rich deposited 
twenty-five hundred dollars, and they 
got the Atheneum, which was the be- 
ginning of the fortune for which he has 
since become famous or infamous. I 
might state parenthetically that he did 
allow Mr. Rich during his lifetime to 
accumulate about a million dollars. 
During the last ten years of his life 
he has been walking around the streets 
of New York as a capitalist, lending 
money to his friends. He is labeled as 
a theatrical manager, but his intimates 
know better. Among his many voca- 
tions of which the general public is 
ignorant, there is one of the surrepti- 
tious real estate operator, in which his 


factotum and “come-on” man 
Mason Peters, well known to 
lice. This Mason Peters, with 
artistic instinct all his own, under 
shadow of the famous picture by M 
field Parrish of Old King Cole, w 
decorates the Knickerbocker caf 
started what is known far and wide 
the Forty-second Street Country Cl 
Peters made himself the president ©: 
this club and elected Harris an hon- 
orary member. Between them th 
started a wholesale boom in Long 
Island property. It was Harris’ scheme, 
He broached it to Peters, who swal- 
lowed it hook, line and sinker. Every- 
thing was going along pleasantly, and” 
they collected three or four install- 
ments when Peters conceived the idea 
that it would be a splendid job to get 
a boat some Sunday and take their pros= 
pective purchasers for a trip down the 
bay to show them their future country — 
villas. They sent Fred Thompson ~ 
down ahead, and he busted up the whole 
scheme by wiring back that he couldn’t 
see the lots because the stake-boat of 
the Atlantic Yacht Club was anchored 
right over them. 

But I am taking up a good deal of 
your time, and there are lots of fellows 
who are just champing at the bit to 
get on their feet to chaw me to pieces, 
I might tell a great many old tales 
about Harris, but that is not the busi- 
ness of the advance agent, who is sup- — 
posed to turn out new stories. I could 
tell you about how he wasted about 
half his life in charities, how he would 
walk for miles to serve a friend, or 
swim a river to help a pal. I might 
take a half-hour in telling how he 
would climb eight flights of tenement- 
house stairs to hold the fevered hand © 
of a sick actor. But I will not take 
a minute more than is necessary to 
enable me to introduce to you the guest 
of the evening, Mr. William Harris. 
(Hearty Applause.) 






























































MR. WILLIAM HARRIS: 


MUST confess that when I came 
here to-night, I felt very nervous, 
but after having heard the most touch- 
ing and beautiful history of my life by 











agent. 
I plead guilty of having been a _ 


anct agent, I know that I am 
e house of my friends. (Laugh- 


“want to thank the Friars for hav- 
appointed Mr. Klaw my advance 


nt, because he is the biggest liar in _ 


business. (Laughter. ) 

__I have always understood that Mr. 
“Kilaw in his early days was a lawyer. 

ell, had I known that previous to 
this, and had I known that he was go- 
ing to plead my case, I would have 
pleaded guilty. He knows just about 
‘as much about law—well, in fact, he 
"knows just enough to engage a good 
‘i " when he needs one. (Laugh- 
ter. 

He told you a lot about me, and he 

came just as near the truth as he 
always does. I plead guilty of having 
stood in with the Indian scalpers, but 
can you imagine the look upon the In- 
dian’s face that attempted to scalp Mr. 
Klaw? (Laughter.) 
_ I have fought many fights in my 
* time. I have won a lot, and I have 
lost a lot. But I have always faced 
friend and foe with the same face that 
I wear here to-night. I did not dis- 
guise my face in my early days with 
whiskers. (Laughter.) And there- 
fore, I had no reason to shave them 
off in later years to try to appear 
youthful. 

I don’t deny that I made cigars— 
_ I am rather proud of it—but I never 
_ gave them to’ my friends. And the 

only time that I am reminded of those 
days is when I accidentally light a 

cigar handed to me by my advance 
(Laughter. ) 


- favorite in Boston; and if ever I al- 
- lowed a partner of mine to accumulate 
a million dollars, I am quite sure that 
Marc Klaw wont make the same mis- 
take if he can help it. (Laughter.) 
There is a general belief that col- 
lege men make the best agents. Well, 
ou have just heard one. You can 
judge for yourselves. Marc Klaw not 
only went through college in Kentucky, 
but everyone in it. (Laughter.) 
Now, in all seriousness, I cannot tell 
you how much I appreciate the hondér 
that has been bestowed on me here to- 


night. It would be impossible for me 
to express what is in my heart for you 
all. If I am in the old-man class, let me 
take the opportunity of saying to you 
young people—Be on the level always. 
— Faget 

Now I am going to enjoy myself. 
(Laughter. ) : Sigs 


As the next speaker came A. L. Er- 
langer, whose business partner, Marc 
Klaw, had acted as Mr. Harris’ ad- 
vance agent. He started out by say- 


ing: 


HERE is quite a rivalry going on 

between Mr. Klaw and the guest 
of the evening just at present. Mr. 
Harris claims that he managed the tour 
of Christopher Columbus in 1492. So 
the next time Mr. Klaw leaves New 
York on one of his mysterious trips, 
I shall not be surprised to receive a 
confidential telegram from him that he 
has discovered the South Pole. I could 
dispose of all that can be said of Wil- 
liam Harris in one sentence, and noth- 
ing that could be added or subtracted 
would have any value, by the simple 
statement—“There sits a man.” (Ap- 
plause.) But like all men he has his 
faults, and a few of them have been 
overlooked. (Laughter.) 

We see him in Cleveland as a school- 
boy with shining morning face, creep- 
ing willingly through the streets with 
a little basket on the side filled with 
suspenders and ladies’ shoe-strings. 
Mr. Harris acknowledges that he went 
through all the schools in six months. 
But it was with the two little articles 
that I have mentioned that he gathered 
together his education and mastered not 
only the living but the dead languages. 
Why, he speaks Hebrew like a native. 
(Laughter. ) ’ 

Next we have him going through the 
street plying his vocation, and one day 
he saw coming along one of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares a great big portly 
man weighing some three hundred 
pounds, whose trousers trailed the 
ground. Harris saw a trade in sight, 
and followed the man to his place of 
business. The portly man was a Mr. 
‘Montpelier, who kept a variety theater 















FAMOUS SPEECE 


and dance hall, a sort of free-and-easy 
affair. Mr. Harris was known in those 
days as “Buffalo,” and spoke English 
with a broad German dialect. Mr. 
Montpelier spoke English with a 
broader French dialect, and there the 
two stood in the theater struggling 
to make each other understand what 
they were trying to get at. Mr. 
Harris was trying to convince Mr. 
Montpelier that what he wanted most 
in life was a pair of suspenders. And 
he might have succeeded in making the 
trade if in the middle of the sale the 
ladies of the chorus had not appeared, 
dressed to rehearse an Amazon march. 
As soon as Harris saw those gals in 
tights, he dropped the suspenders and 
cried at the top of his voice “Fine 
ladies’ shoe-strings.” And he’ nearly 
mobbed the chorus in an attempt to 
lace their shoes. (Laughter.) From 
that moment he determined to become 
an actor. (Laughter. ) 

Of the many enterprises he has been 
engaged in, I will mention a few. He 
was the pioneer of big vaudeville in 
this country, and bigger terms. He 
produced many classical plays, such as 
“Born in Prison,” “The Fatal Wed- 
ding,” “For Her Children’s Sake,” and 
“The Road to Ruin.” (Laughter.) 
The night he produced the last-named 
play was a memorable one in the his- 
tory of the drama. After the perform- 
ance he went back on the stage to con- 
gratulate one of the ladies on her fine 
acting. She immediately made him a 
proposition for an increase in salary. 
He then issued his famous declaration 
that he never combined business with 
pleasure. (Laughter.) 

Next he went to England and fought 
Pedlar Palmer for the bantamweight 
championship of the world, defeating 
him in fifteen rounds of terrific fight- 
ing. This was on March 18th, 1911. 
Returning to this country he managed 
the tour of the celebrated’ Terry Mc- 
Govern, and took him through the 
States in that historic play entitled, 
“The Bowery After Dark.” I see on 
the faces of some of the Harrises here 
to-night that they claim credit for some 
of these achievements. But everything 
runs for William Harris to-night. 







(Laughter.) . He is the hero 
occasion. He is a brave man. Itt 
a lot of courage to be the princi 
victim of a Friars’ dinner. A m 
doesn’t have only to be careful, b 
good. 

Next we have him as the- Justi 
Well, in that capacity, he is known if 
the theatrical business as “We leave i 
to William Harris.” z 

You heard Mr. Klaw speak of his 
may charities. I first met William 

arris in Boston on one of his char- 
itable days. I hope you will not con- 
sider me immodest if I refer to it. It 
was the day he made me a theatrical — 
manager, and if there is anybody — 
among the guests to-night who wanted 
to play New York City, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia or Chicago, on Christmas, 
New Years, Thanksgiving or Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, and instead of that 
was assigned to Oswego, Bloomington 
and Grand Forks, blame it on Harris. 
I charge him with all of my theatrical 
faults. 

I was satisfied with life before I met 
William Harris. I was an advance 
agent, the head of a company in which 
Mr. Carroll, who has already been re- 
ferred to, was the star. We were 
touring the country in the play en- 
titled, “Lend Me a Dollar,” the title 
of which made me so keenly suspicious 
that I used to draw my salary in ad- 
vance. We were booked to play in the 
Park Theater in Boston, and for some 
unaccountable reason, opened to a ~ 
packed house, which so impressed Mr. — 
Harris that he invited me to call at his 
office the next day. I did. He opened 
the interview with these fatal words, 
“You are a smart little fellow.” Fel- 
low guests, if anybody ever starts a 
business interview with you by telling 
you how smart you are, put your hands ~ 
in both of your pockets and keep your ~ 
eye on your watch, because you are 
going to lose something. WHarris con- 
vinced me that more than half of the 
salary that I was getting, and one-third 
of the profits in a losing venture, were 
better than a sure thing. (Laughter.). 
Since that morning I have been want- 
ing to do something for William Har- 
ris. I want to be as gracious to him 













































‘as he was charitable to me 


the n ing I met him in Boston. 
~ Under the alias of Henry B. Harris 
has produced such plays as “The 
ggle Everlasting,” “The Children 
Destiny,” and “The Pilgrims’ Prog- 
Tess.” r. Klaw and myself, equally 
tTeckless, have to our credit such im- 
mortal productions as “Huckleberry 
Finn,” “The Kentucky Boy,” and “The 
“Young Turk.” I want to give Mr. 
' Harris our interest in the last three 
: ys (laughter) and with those that 
already owns he will have the un- 
‘disputed title of The Theatrical Store- 
house King of the World. (Laugh- 

ter.) 


FRIAR, RENNOLD WOLF: 


RIAR ABBOT, Mr. Harris, and 
fellow antique collectors (laugh- 
ter): 

Why go abroad on sight-seeing tours 
when one may at Friars’ dinners be- 
hold such ancient and venerable ruins? 
({Laughter.) In some countries, ruins 
‘Indicate prosperity; in others decay. 
In Egypt, Carthage and Italy they 
record the’ decline and fall of great em- 

‘pires. In France and. England they 
“mark the abolition of feudal tyranny 
and the consolidation of national 
‘strength. In theatricals these man- 
agerial ruins stand for a long and bit- 
ter combat with the actor, the author, 
the ‘dramatic critic, the ticket spec- 
ulator, the public, the musical union, 
Samuel F. Nixon (laughter) and Shu- 
berts who want homes. 

The problems that have been agi- 
tating the public mind for a long time 
have been answered here to-night. One 

-is “Do you love this old man?” (Laugh- 
ter.) Your greeting to Mr. Harris im- 
plies that you do. The other is pro- 

unded in the announcements that 

ave been placarded in all the subway 
trains, “I am looking for a dear old 
lady.” After listening to Marc Klaw 
_ to-night, I know that we have found 
her. (Laughter.) 

While observing the effervescence 
“and flippancy of our guest of honor 
to-night, I was reminded of what a 
fellow journalist commentator, the late 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, once said in 


point. It was in a very celebrated news 


beat of that period, entitled De Senec- 
tute, which, adapted to the American 
stage, means “Concerning Old Age.” 
Cicero wrote: ‘“That-which usually is 
called dotage is not the weak point of all 
men, but only of such as are distin- 
guished by their levity.” (Laughter.) I 
am not here to-night to make excuses 
for Mr. Harris’ little shortcomings, but 
I do offer one point in his defence. 
Physiologists tell us that the tendency of 
old age is to make bone. What more 
natural then than that William Har- 
ris should to-night become ossified? 
(Laughter. ) 

On my part, I was rather annoyed 
by the attitude of the previ6us speak- 
ers. Mr. Erlanger, with the usual syn- 
dicate methods, has brought his own 
gang along with him and has even pro- 
vided his own orchestra. He also 
brought Klaw along with him, so that 
if anything should go wrong he would 
have some one to put the blame on. 
a is all they use Klaw for. (Laugh- 
ter. 

He is the firm Pat Casey. They still 
blame him for advanced vaudeville, and 
he was abroad when it all happened. 
Marc Klaw will plead guilty to any- 
thing for fifty per cent of the gross. 

This dinner to Mr. Harris has caused 
a good many quarrels in Klaw & Er- 
langer’s offices. When Mr. Klaw was 
appointed advance agent, Erlanger 
threw stones at Klaw and Charles 
Frohman until they made him one of 
the speakers. You know that Mr. 
Erlanger is the Peck’s Bad Boy of the 
Syndicate. After that they quarreled 
all the while over the jokes to be used 
in their speeches, Every time Klaw 
dug up a good joke, Erlanger took it 
away from him. (Laughter.) Then 
they got to making faces at each other 
and shaking their fists in each other’s 
faces. They did not pull hair. (Laugh- 
ter.) There is a reason. 

Finally, in order to decide their indi-_ 
vidual rights in these jokes, they agreed 
to shake dice for them. Of course, 
Erlanger insisted upon furnishing the 
dice. They were the same ones he 
used when he shook Frank Perley out 
of the show business. (Laughter.) 





‘Theatrical managers are a wonder- 
ful institution. Among the chief in- 
gredients of a successful -theatrical 
manager are a roll-top desk, a diamond 
shirt-stud, a hatred of William Winter, 
and three new. theaters, two in their 
hat, and one in the Evening Journal. 
(Laughter. ) 

The principal occupation of the the- 


atrical manager is to say “That is rot- © 


ten,” and to-re-write plays. Every time 
he insults an author, he is advanced 
another degree towards the mystic 
shrine. There are with us to-night 
several thirty-second degree managers. 
The best way to tell the exact status 
of a theatrical man is by the cigars he 
smokes. Members of the Syndicate 
smoke them of pure Havana a foot 
long. Authors smoke Cremos. Allies 
and loyal followers of the Syndicate 
use a clay pipe. (Laughter.) Julius 
Kahn does not dare smoke at all any 
more. (Laughter.) 

He takes snuff. That is what made 
Klaw & Erlanger angry with him; they 
said they were not to be sneezed at. 


There is here to-night a fine example 
of the blight that a theatrical manager 


can throw upon a dramatist. I refer 
to Mr. Henry Arthur Jones (applause), 
the author of that world-famous 
triumph, “The Evangelist.” (Laugh- 
ter.) When Mr. Jones first submitted 
the manuscript of “The Evangelist” to 
Mr. Erlanger, the latter, after reading 
it, immediately declared Cohan & Har- 
ris in on the play, and charged up 
against them the entire cost of pro- 
duction. Mr. Erlanger at that time was 
furnishing a new country house in Long 
Island. It may have been a mere coin- 
cidence, but when he ordered the paper 
and the dining-room set for “The 
Evangelist” they exactly matched the 
wall-paper of his country house. 
(Laughter.) The first two acts of 
“The Evangelist” may still be seen in 
Mr. Erlanger’s home. (Laughter.) 
The third act of “The Evangelist” was 
laid in the swamp near Newark. Mr. 
Erlanger tried to induce Mr. Jones to 
re-write the piece and O. K.’d it in 
Tiffany’s. (Laughter.) So chagrined 
was Mr. Jones by the turn of affairs 
that he turned on the defence with a 


piece entitled “We Can’t Be as 

All That.” (Great Laughter.) — 
Many of the stories told about V 

liam Harris’ age are gross exaggei 

tions. He was not the ring-master 


‘Noah’s Ark. He was not present at 


investiture of the first Pope. I ask 
him about the Pope. He said, “No, mine 
is a Pierce-Arrow.” (Laughter.)- He 
was not with A®neas at the siege of 
Troy. I asked him about that, too. He 
said, “No, Troy is one of Reis’ towns. 
I‘canceled it.” (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Harris may have passed his six- 
tieth birthday, but he has retained muclr 
of the vigor of a younger man. He is 
the Sarah Bernhardt of theatrical 
managers. He is always willing to play 
a matinée. (Laughter and applause.) 
It was said once that William Harris, 
like poetry, music, Augustus Thomas, 
and other immortal things, should never 
be dated. When Mr. Harris heard of 
this, he protested and said that now 
and then he preferred to be. 

There is one unique and remarkable 
achievement that should be placed to 
the credit of William Harris. Single- 
handed, he once abolished ticket specu- 
lation in this city. The management 
of the New York Theater had been 
driven almost to despair by the swarms 
of speculators that hung about the en- 
trances. In one night William Harris 
drove them all away. - He produced 
“The Skylark.” (Laughter. ) 

I trust that I have not been over- 
zealous in making known the deep, pro- 
found reverence the Friars feel for 
Mr. Harris and his two accomplices, 
Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger. They 
constitute the Three Musketeers of the 
drama, one for all, and all for Al Hay- 
man. (Applause and great laughter.) 


THE TOASTMASTER : 


One of the greatest playwrights that 
England has ever produced—and a 
royal good fellow: 


MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES: 


R. ABBOT, Friars, fellow guests, 
ladies : 
Dr. Johnson was called up one night 





in the morning by two or three 


Teisterers underneath his win- 
low, who called themselves Friars. He 
looked out. “They wanted him to go 
nd have a bout with them: “Wait a 
minute, my boys,” he said, “and I will 
have a frisk with you.” Two or three 
Summers ago the Friars asked me to 
their summer outing. I was obliged to 
say, “Wait a bit, my boys, I will have 
a frisk with you.” And I have had 
that frisk to-night. 

I am a serious dramatist—so I have 
always taken myself to be, although I 
have found other people have not al- 
ways held that opinion. I was told that 
I ought to be funny to-night, and I 
asked “How can I be?” Who would 
dare try to be funny after such speeches 
as we have heard from Mr. Wolf, Mr. 
Klaw and Mr. Erlanger, and from Mr. 
Harris himself? 

There was a Friar, perhaps a little too 
studious for you, Friar Bacon. 
scarcely think he would have been wel- 
come to-night. And that recalls what 
Lord Bacon said about Friars in his 
essay on love. I think you might almost 
adopt it as a motto for your club. Lord 


Bacon says, “There is in man’s nature 
a secret inclination and motion towards 
love of others, which, if it be not spent 
upon some one or a few, doth naturally 
spread itself towards many, and maketh 
men become humane and charitable, as 


it is sometimes seen in Friars.” (Ap- 
plause.) Then there was that noted 
Friar Rabelais, and I think I may men- 
tion Rabelais here in the presence of 
ladies, because, as Coleridge, who was 
a supreme literary critic, said “I con- 
. sider Rabelais one of the greatest of 
‘human intellects.’”” Well, you remem- 
ber those Friars in Rabelais. They had 
but one rule of life, “Do what thou 
wilt.” That I believe is the only sane 
rule of life for any healthy man. “Do 
what thou wilt.” 

I am glad to drop that serious vein 
for a moment and to render my little 
bit of homage to Mr. Harris, who is 
connected rather perhaps with the 
lighter forms of theatrical entertain- 
ment. I am known in England as an 
enemy of amusement. (Laughter.) 


‘day I am going to subpcena 
Mr. Frederick Dobson to tell the Eng- 
lish people whether or not I am an 
enemy of amusement. I went down to 
Coney Island with him. Dr. Johnson 
said he had never had as much rare 
meat as he could eat. I had never had 
as much switchback as I could enjoy 
till I went to Coney Island. 

The other night Mr. Augustus 
Thomas at a supper that my dear friend 
Charles Klein gave to me, spoke most 
generously, most extravagantly of my 
work, with that charming fluency, that 
happy eloquence so characteristic of 
him. He praised me most extrava- 
gantly, but he introduced me as the 
dean of the English drama. Well, I have 
written some seventy plays, some of 
which, as Mr. Rennold Wolf has been 
kind enough to remind you to-night, 
have been failures. But the most suc- 
cessful dramatist gets but one success 
in three—that is a high average for 
any of us—and with regard to the fail- 
ures, well, if Mr. Rennold Wolf will 
allow me, I will say of them, as Beau 
Brummel’s valet said of the discarded 
cravats, “These are our failures,”— 
knowing the public will most generously 
very soon forget all about them, and 
remember only my lucky successes. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Harris, they have called you a 
dean, they have called me a dean. 
Frankly, Mr. Toastmaster, I will not 
be a dean. I will not. In England a 
dean is associated with something rather 
oily and certainly comfortable, and 
aged and respectable. I will not be a 
dean. If you will allow me, I have writ- 
ten seventy plays—Hans Sachs wrote 
two or three hundred. Seventy at pres- 
ent is my modest score. And I will in- 
troduce myself to you, if I may be al- 
lowed,-as an aspiring and rising young 
English dramatist who hopes to do some 
good work some day, and who deserves 
a little encouragement on that account. 
I hope to do some good work before I 
die, and when I do die I feel sure that 
my epitaph will be this: “He loved the 
drama and died most happily, killed by 
American kindness.” (Laughter and 
applause. ) 











